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INTRODUCTORY, 


As  tlie  late  reunion  of  the  Dickinson  Family  has  be- 
come an  historical  event,  to  which  many  will  refer  as  an 
occasion  of  much  enjoyment,  it  is  proper  that  a  relation 
should  be  made  of  the  manner  by  which  so  much  interest 
was  concentrated,  and  so  large  an  assembly  was  con- 
vened. 

One  who  traces  his  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Na- 
thaniel Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  and  early  inspired  with  a 
great  respect  for  the  name,  [whose  grandfather  and  his 
sons  lived  and  acted  in  the  times  which  tried  men's 
souls,  ]  had  cherished  a  desire  to  see  called  together  the 
widely  separated  members  of  the  family. 

He  knew  that  to  accomplish  this  object,  some  one  must 
act,  and  believing  that  the  proposal  of  a  general  meeting- 
would  receive  a  general  indorsement,  he  decided  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  great 
family  to  its  consideration. 

His  first  movement  was  naturally  among  tliose  nearest 
to  him, — the  worthy  agricultural  class  of  his  native  town 
of  Amherst,  quite  numerously  bearing  the  name,  all  of 
whom  cordially  responded  in  favor  of  the  meeting. 

Then  letters  followed  to  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Boston  ;  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  ;  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  of 
Lowell,  and  Austin  Goodridge,  Esq.,  of  Westminster, 
Vt.     From  all  of  these  able  and  influential  gentlemen 


was  received  enthnsiastic  approval  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  and  expressions  of  willingness  to  aid  in  making 
it  a  decided  success. 

The  Dickinsons  from  Worcester,  Springfield,  North- 
ampton and  Hadley  responded  with  the  like  spirit  of 
approval.  The  names  on  the  list  of  committee  had  in- 
creased, and  Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  was  devoting  his 
untiring  efforts  to  disseminate  notices  of  the  proj^osed 
meeting,  and  was  receiving  almost  unanimous  exj)ressions 
favorable  to  the  desired  object. 

All  this  preliminary  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
two  months  ending  December  loth,  1882.  Letters  were 
received  from  distinguished  Dickinsons  from  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania — from  the  West  and  South, 
with  hearty  approval.  Even  our  Brothers,  representing 
the  Society  of  Friends,  cordially  responded,  and  it 
seemed  that  information  of  the  meeting  had  reached  the 
remotest  section  inhabited  by  a  Dickinson,  and  all  seemed 
moved  with  a  common  desire  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
posed reunion. 

With  so  great  encouragement  the  committee  proceeded 
early  in  the  year  '88  to  issue  the  following  formal  call : 

_^"MEETlNg  OF  THE  Mimm  FAMILY,^^ 


A  Meeting  of  the  Dickinson  Family,  Including  De- 
scendants IN  THE  Female  Line,  Will  Be  Held 
in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  Wednesday, 
August  8,    1888,    at   Ten   O'clock,  A.  M. 

ALL  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  are   to  commemorate  the 
223d  anniversary  of  the  settlement  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  of 


Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  New 
England  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  testify  our  high 
veneration  for  an  ancestry  worthy  of  a  descent  so  large 
in  number,  and  so  honorable  in  character  ;  to  make  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other,  to  cultivate  more 
fully  those  higher  attributes  of  our  nature  which  have 
their  source  in  the  love  of  kindred,  to  recall  from  for- 
getfulness  the  history  of  the  labors,  trials  and  successes 
of  our  fathers,  and  by  approi)riate  record  render  their 
names  imperishable. 

Addresses  and  other  interesting  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  may  be  expected. 

It  is  desiral)le  that  all  branches  of  the  widely  extended 
family  should  be  represented  at  the  meeting,  especially 
those  bearing  the  name  of  Dickinson  among  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  probably  all  of  the  name  of  Dickinson  have 
a  common  origin,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  traced  at  this 
meeting.  All  are  kindly  urged  to  be  present,  and  all  will 
receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Those  who  receive  this  notice  are  requested  to  extend 
it  as  widely  as  possible,  and  also  to  bring  with  them  to 
the  meeting  any  portraits,  relicts  or  mementos  which 
may  illustrate  the  past  history  of  any  of  the  name  of 
Dickinson.  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  develop 
such  interest  and  information  concerning  the  family  as 
will  lead  to  the  early  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
general  genealogical  history.  An  early  reply  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  is  requested,  which  it  is  hoped  may  con- 
tain congratulations  and  a  promise  of  attendance.  To 
all  who  reply,  a  program  of  the  exercises  will  be  sent 
when  published.  All  inquiries  will  receive  due  at- 
tention." 

The  names  of  fifty-seven  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee were  appended  to  the  above  call. 

The  important  work  of  preparing  the  order  of  exercises 


nt'xt  claimed  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  upon 
this  hibor,  as  in  the  past,  the  requirements  of  the  meet- 
ing were  fully  met.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  consented  to  act  as  President,  and  to  give  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  of 
Lowell,  agreed  to  prepare  the  historical  address  ;  and  for 
their  generous  labors  in  redeeming  from  the  obscurity  of 
past  ages  so  much  of  interest  concerning  the  name,  the 
Dickinsons  will  hold  them  in  j^erpetual  remembrance. 

Other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  contributed  interesting  addresses,  poems 
and  hymns.  Mr.  Levi  E.  Dickinson,  of  North  Amherst, 
led  the  choir  and  the  united  voices  of  the  large  audience 
in  those  sweet  songs — the  melody  of  which  is  yet  vi- 
brating in  many  hearts. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  completed  and  issued  early 
in  July.  The  contract  for  dinners  for  400  persons  was 
guaranteed.  Among  the  minor  preparations  was  that  of 
the 


DECORATION  OF  THE  STAGE. 


Ill  the  rear  of  the  Speaker  s  desk,  u])on  a  frame  eighteen 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide,  was  a  tasteful  ornamentation, 
consisting  of  a  background  of  various  colored  bunting, 
surmounted  by  a  shield  and  flags,  with  laurel  wreaths  and 
festoons,  (wrought  by  the  willing  hands  of  several  Dick- 
inson young  ladies),  in  the  centre  of  which  was  sus- 
])ended  a  terra  cotta  colored  scroll,  prepared  by  Mr. 
(xeorge  Montagu(%  on  which  was  emblazoned  in  golden 
letters,  the  names  of  distinguished  Dickinsons,  as 
follows : 


ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


Nathaniel  Dickinson. 
Gov.  John  Dickinson,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 
Dr.  Edmund  Dickenson. 
Gen.  Philemon  Dickinson. 
Gov.  Mahlon  Dickehson. 
Gov.  Philemon  Dickerson. 
President  Jonathan  Dickinson. 
Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson. 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson. 
Hon.  Edv.'ard  Dickinson. 
Rev.  Austin  Dickinson. 
Anson  Dickixson,  (the  Artist.) 

An  historical  chart  hnng  next  to  the  Roll  of  Honor — the 
work  of  Austin  Goodridge,  of  Vermont — showing  the 
Norman  and  English  origin  of  the  family,  and  exhibiting 
the  several  branches  of  the  family,  from  Symon  Dicken- 
son, of  Bradley,  to  the  present  generation. 

On  the  right  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  hung  the  j)ortrait  of 
John  Dickinson  ;  on  the  left,  and  beneath,  two  of  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson.  On  either  side  of  these  were  two  other 
portraits,  and  below  were  seen  that  of  Nathan  Dickin- 
son, formerly  of  Amherst,  (Additional  Notes)  and  a 
l)hotograph  of  Judge  Asa  Dickinson,  of  Springlield, 
Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia.  Beside  these  were 
views  of  the  hrst  house  in  Amherst,  built  by  a  Dickin- 
son, and,  resting  from  its  labors,  against  the  wall,  the 
musket  of  one  of  Nathaniers  sons,  used  in  killing  Indians 
and  wolves. 


Tlie  aiTHUgement  of  the  stage  was  under  tlie  direction 
of  Mr.  (xeorge  Montague,  and  to  liis  tasteful  and  ener- 
getic supervision,  and  to  the  hidies  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  to  the  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  Francke  W.  Dickinson, 
and  the  Recording  Secretary,  Edward  B.  Dickinson,  who 
prepared  and  furnished  a  verj?-  full  and  correct  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings — to  all  these,  lasting 
obligations  are  due. 

The  day  was  most  propitious.  Classic  Amherst,  dream- 
ing through  her  Summer  siesta,  Avas  thronged  with 
strangers,  of  not  unfamiliar  countenance.  The  coaches 
were  loaded  down,  and  greetings  of  kinsmen  long  sepa- 
rated were  heard  from  stage-top  and  in  corridor.  In  the 
streets  "  there  Avas  hurrying  to  and  fro,''  and  "'all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  A  distinguished  member  of 
the  family,  on  inquiring  for  his  room  at  the  Amherst 
House,  was  asked,  "What  is  your  namef  ''Dickin- 
son," he  replied.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  '  'N.  or  M. , " 
for  said  mine  host,  '•'Dickinson!'  There  are  six  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  some  are  in  the  woods."  Persons 
addressing  "Mr.  Dickinson"  were  answered  by  a  dozen 
voices  at  once.  Never  was  such  fallacy  manifest  as 
Shakespeare's  ''  What's  in  a  name  ?" 

At  ten  o'clock  tlie  hall  was  thronged  with  a  repi-esen- 
tative  asseml)ly  from  fifteen  States.  All  the  family  wore 
upon  the  left  breast  a  green  silk  ribbon,  on  which  was 
stamped  in  gold  tht^  family  arms,  viz.  :  On  a  green  shield 
a  gold  cross  between  four  hinds'  heads.  The  crest,  a 
hind's  head;  the  motto,  M'ise  Quam  Videri—''To  be, 
rather  than  to  aijpear."  On  the  stage  were  the  officers 
of  the  day  ;  while,  as  if  overshadowing  the  hushed  assem- 
blage, the  presence  of  the  mighty  dead  filled  all  the  room 
with  solemnity.  The  woi-ds  si)oken  and  the  thoughts 
inspired  by  that  day  will  not  die,  but  will  move  the 
whole  of  this  great  household  in  years  to  come,  to  do 


honor  to  that  "good  name  which  is  better  than  great 
riches." 

On  the  second  day  of  this  "feast  of  ingathering,"  a 
goodly  number  of  the  company  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Old 
Hadley  and  to  Mt.  Holyoke.  We  drove  "Tally-ho" 
through  the  broad  street  of  Hadley.  Certainly,  the  fore- 
fathers who  laid  out  this  magnificent  avenue  could  not 
have  been  "narrow-minded."  It  is  about  200  feet  wide  ; 
down  the  middle  is  a  grass-plot  100  feet  wide  and  one 
mile  long,  Hanked  on  each  side  by  a  roadway  of  25  feet, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  roadways  by  another  green 
sward  and  w^alk  of  25  feet.  The  edges  of  the  main  grass- 
plot  and  also  of  the  walks  are  overshadowed  by  double 
rows  of  elms.  We  visited  the  old  graveyard  of  Hadley 
and  read  the  inscriptions,  one  of  the  oldest  being  that  of 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  wdio  died  in  his  eightieth  year. 
We  also  stopped  to  drink  from  the  old  well  on  the  site 
of  the  Dickinson  homestead,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Mt.  Holyoke,  dining  together,  and  enjoying  the  glorious 
landscapes  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Returning  to 
Amherst,  some  of  us  paid  our  respects  to  certain  vener- 
able gods  of  Assyria  in  the  college  museum.  Had  these 
been  less  hideous,  we  might  have  fancied  them  to  be  some 
of  our  Puritan  fathers,  looking  down  upon  our  frivolity, 
with  austere  reproach. 

So  ended  the  lirst,  but  not,  we  all  believe,  the  last  re- 
union of  the  Dickinsons. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

College  Hall,  Amherst,        ) 
August  8,  1883,  10  o'clock  a.  m.  ] 

The  President,  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  called  tlie 
meeting  to  order  in  the  following  words  : 

Ladies  A!S"d  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  requested  to  call 
this  meeting  to  order  ;  and  I  invite  Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  acted  as  the  official  Sec- 
retary of  this  committee,  to  announce  the  officers  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson  then  announced  the  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  organization  as  follows  : 

President — M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr. 

Vice-Presidents— T)v.  JohnF.  Ely,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Henry  Woods,  Boston,  Mass.;  Aug.  N.  Currier,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  Chas.  F.  Raymond,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Judge 
Wm.  F.  Dickinson,  Aurora,  HI.;  Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Edward  Dickinson,  Laramie,  W.  T. ; 
Daniel  H.  Dickinson,  Hadley,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Dickin- 
son, Boston,  Mass.;  William  Dickinson,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Perez  Dickinson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Elijah  W. 
Dickinson,  Springfield,  Mass.;  ISfarquis  F.  Dickinson, 
AmlK^rst,  Mass.;  George  R.  Dickinson,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Henry  K.  W.  Dickinson,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Elijah 
M.  Dickinson,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Gen.  Leonard  A.  Dick- 
inson, Hartford,  Conn.;  Franklin  P.  Dickinson,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  Austin  Goodridge,  Westminster,  Vt. ;  Will- 
iam P.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  HI.;  Edmund  N.  Dickin- 
son, Amherst,  Mass.;  G.  Fayette  Dickinson,  M.  D., 
East  Chatham,  N.   Y.;    James    W.    Dickinson,    Cleve- 


VOICES   OF   THE   PAST.  9 

land,  Oliio  ;  Julian  G,  Dickinson,  Detroit.  Mich. ;  Noali 
Dickinson,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Frederick  Dickinson.  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass.;  Pomeroy  P.  Dickinson,  IS^ew  York;  Sam- 
uel D.  Partridge,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Levi  E.  Dickinson, 
North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Henry  W.  Dickinson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Charles  Dickinson,  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
George  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Francke  AV.  Dickinson. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary — EdAvard  B.  Dickinson,  New 
York. 

The  officers  thus  announced  by  the  Secretary  were 
unanimously  elected  to  the  offices  for  which  they  were 
respectively  named. 

The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  first  song  on 
the  program. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  PAST. 

Words  by  Gideon  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  of  Milf  ord,  Mass., 
Music  by  Charles  B.  Dickinson,  of  New  York. 

Drawn  by  the  secret  tie  of  kindred  blood. 
From  many  a  distant  home,  to-day,  we  come 

To  walk  this  vale,  by  yon  fair  river's  flood. 

Where  first  our  common  sire  did  build  a  home. 

And  as  we  walked  the  shadowy  streets,  this  morn. 
There  rose  strange  phantoms  from  the  distant  past, 

And  down  the  corridors  of  time  were  borne. 

Echoes  that  thrilled  the  soul,  like  trumpet  blast. 

Oh,  was  it  to  my  listening  ear  alone 

That  voices  from  the  past,  this  morning,  came, 

As,  musingly,  I  wandered  near  the  home 

Where  first,  within  this  land,  arose  our  name  ? 


10  DICKINSON   REUNION. 

Heard  ye  not  voices  in  the  sighing  trees 
Tliat  waved  above  you  as  ye  passed  along  ? 

Did  not  yon  river,  rolling  to  the  seas, 
Murmur  from  the  dark  past  a  mystic  song  ? 

Did  not  strange  voices  whisper  in  each  ear: — 
"Honor,  to-day,  the  sire  from  whom  ye  sprang ! 

Ages  ago  he  toiled  and  struggled  here, 

Where  forests  wild  with  wilder  war-whoops  rang.'' 

"Ages  have  rolled  since  with  a  patriot's  care, 
He  sought  a  wilderness  to  build  a  home. 

And  boldly  brought  his  household  gods,  e'en  where 
The  savage  red  man  and  wild  beasts  did  roam." 

And  are  our  souls,  to-day,  so  cold  and  dead 
As  not  to  thrill  at  mention  of  his  name  1 

The  west  wind  sighs  above  his  lowly  bed 
Where,  by  yon  stream,  he  sleeps  unknown  to  fame. 

But  this  fair  land  and  towering,  stately  domes 
Attest  the  worth  and  wisdom  of  his  toil ; 

And  proud  descendants,  in  fair,  happy  homes, 
Inheriting  his  name,  possess  the  soil. 

Lives  there  among  them  all  a  soul  so  dead 
As  not  to  love  the  soil  whereon  Ave  stand  ? 

That  never,  in  his  pride  of  heart,  hath  said, 
God  bless  our  patriot  sire  and  native  land  ? 

The  President. — I  will  ask  the  audience  to  unite  in 
pray(n%  which  will  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond 
Dickinson,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Great  Bend,  Penn- 
svlvania. 

PRAYER. 

O  Lord  God,  there  is  no  God  like  Thee  in  the  Heaven 
oi-  on   the   earth,   who   keepest    covenant  and   showest 
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mercy  unto  Thy  servants,  that  walk  before  Thee  with 
all  their  heart.  The  merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  for  ever  and  ever  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
His  righteousness  upon  children's  children,  even  upon 
such  as  think  upon  His  commandments  to  do  them. 

The  merciful  and  gracious  Lord  hath  so  done  His  mar- 
vellous works  that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance. 
O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers 
have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  Thou  didst 
in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them. 

We  are  assembled  to  commemorate  Thy  favor  and 
goodness  to  us  as  a  family.  We  tlia-nk  Thee,  that  as 
Thou  didst  call  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  out 
of  the  land  of  his  nativity  into  the  land  which  Thou 
didst  give  to  him  and  to  his  children,  to  be  their  inher- 
itance, so  Thou  didst  bring  our  ancestors  out  of  the  place 
of  their  forefathers  into  this  good  land  and  large,  and 
didst  give  it  to  them  and  to  their  children,  with  others,  to  be 
their  heritage  for  ever.  O  Lord  God,  we  magnify  Thy 
name  for  Thy  goodness  in  vouchsafing  to  prepare  for  us 
such  a  goodly  heritage.  Thou  broughtest  our  fathers 
through  fire  and  water  into  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills. 

What  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies 
to  us  and  for  all  His  dealings  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  '(  We  bless  Thy  name  for  Thy  goodness  mani- 
fested to  Thy  servants  who  have  departed  this  life  in 
peace  and  who  now  rest  from  their  labors.  We  thank 
Thee  that  by  Thy  grace  they  were  enabled  to  fulfill  their 
part  in  life,  more  with  a  view  of  serving  Thee  than  of 
magnifying  or  exalting  themselves,  and  that  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust 
committed  to  them.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst 
make  them  men  and  women  of  integrit}^  and  self-sacri- 
fice, transmitting  to  their  posterity  the  blessings  prepared 
for  tliym. 
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We  pniy  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  that  the  example  of  onr 
fntliei-s,  l)roiii;ht  to  our  minds  to-day,  may  be  an  incen- 
tive to  us  to  act  well  our  j^art  in  that  state  of  life  in  which 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  place  ns.  Graciously  do  Thou 
strenu-fhen  us,  O  Lord,  by  these  noble  examples,  to  do 
wt)rtliil3^  that  Avliich  Tliou  givest  us  to  do.  Grant  that 
Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  this  assemblage  ;  may  it  en- 
courage all  who  are  gathered  here,  from  the  ^^oungest  to 
the  oldest,  to  do,  every  one,  his  work  with  his  might,  so 
that  we  may  hand  down  unimpaired  the  trust  delivered 
to  us,  and  be  not  ashamed  of  our  part  in  the  stewardship 
appointed  us. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 
Grant  that  we  may  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  together.  May 
our  children  be  animated  by  this  opportunity  which 
Thou  hast  given  us  of  gathering  together,  to  do  better 
than  we  have  done,  through  the  privileges  which  shall 
be  their  inheritance  and  through  the  consciousness  of  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  them. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  let  Thy  mercy  be  upon  us, 
even  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  Thee.  Show  Th}^  servants 
Thy  work,  and  their  children  Thy  glory,  that  our  sons 
may  gi-ow  up  as  the  young  i)lants,  and  that  our  daughters 
may  be  as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple.  Multi- 
ply, Lord  God,  our  posterity,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore  and  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  multitude.  We 
llinnk  Thee  for  all  Thy  goodness  to  us  in  the  past,  and  we 
liuiul)ly  pray  that  Thou  wilt  be  with  us  and  helj)  us  to 
meet  tluit  wiiich  is  to  come  to  us  in  the  future.  And 
grant  that  at  last,  when  the  great  day  of  reckoning  shall 
call  us  together,  we  may  all  stand  on  the  right  hand  of 
llim  whom  Tliou  hast  appointed  to  be  the  Judge  of  the 
(piick  and  the  dead,  and  be  admitted  into  those  heavenly 
mansi(ms  where  the  redeemed  of  all  ages  meet,  to  part 
iio  moi-e. 
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Hear  us  in  our  petitions,  and  lielj)  us  to  say,  in  Thy 
iS'ame : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from 
evil :  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen, 

The  President — The  Chair  will  be  obliged  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  the  Vice-Presidents  who  have 
been  named  will  take  seats  on  the  platform.  Most  of  us 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  we  desire  to  get  better 
acquainted. 

Such  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  A'ice- 
Presidents  as  were  present,  having  taken  their  seats  upon 
the  platform,  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS  OF  AVELCOME. 

It  is  natural  for  all  men  to  take  j^ride  in  a  worth}^  an- 
cestry. There  is  a  deep  and  pure  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  virtuous  characters  of  our  fathers,  and  in 
recalling  the  notable  events  with  whicli  they  may  have 
been  identified.  What  peculiar  charm  lingers  around  the 
homes  where  they  lived  ;  what  romantic  interest  attaches 
to  the  scenes  amid  which  they  moved  ;  how  reverently  we 
tread  soil  in  which  they  sleep  ! 

This  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  is  not  de- 
pendent ujDon  an  ancestral  record  of  distinguished  public 
service  ;  it  is  not  conditioned  upon  the  inheritance  of 
great  ancestral  renoAvn.  The  sentiment  is  instinctive  ;  it 
apjjeals  to  the  consciousness  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  may,  indeed,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  degener- 
ate into  vulgar  assumption ;   it  sometimes  offends  us  by 
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its  intolerant  and  intolerable  conceit.  Especially'  is  tliis 
likely  to  be  so  where  social  distinctions  are  sharply  de- 
fined, and  where  governments  rest  upon  hereditary  priv- 
ileges. But  the  levelling  tendencies  of  American  society 
are  such  that  the  feeling  of  family  pride  is,  i)erliaps,  less 
obtrusive  here  than  elsewhere.  We  have  very  little  of 
inherited  renown.  No  man  among  us  expects  to  be  lifted 
into  positions  of  prominence  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
ancestors,  nor  to  exert  any  lasting  influence  on  their  ac- 
count. Yet,  after  all,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  instinct 
of  ancestral  pride,  though  less  demonstrative,  is  no  less 
general  and  genuine  here  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  natural  and  proper  that  the 
representatives  of  a  numerous  family  should  gather  in 
this  manner,  to  honor  the  worthy  character  of  its  earliest 
ancestors,  to  perpetuate  the  family  traditions  and  histo- 
ry, to  revisit  the  homestead  of  an  important  branch  of 
the  family,  and  to  cement  those  ties  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  which  should  happily  unite  all  who  share  a 
common  descent  and  name. 

Were  this  reunion  in  Virginia,  the  seat  of  a  distin- 
guished branch  of  the  Dickinsons,  the  Cavalier  of  the 
seventeenth  century  might  claim  our  especial  notice.  If 
we  were  gathered  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  where 
have  shone  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  our  family 
annals,  I  might  discourse  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
tlie  Ilevolutionary  i)eriod.  Here  in  Massachusetts  such 
re;tiections  as  the  place  suggests  to  one  •  who  traces  his 
lineage,  through  seven  generations,  from  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  tliis  ancient  county  of  Hampshire,  may  not  be 
♦Mitirely  inappropriate. 

How  marvellous  in  its  results  was  the  movement  which 
peoi)led  New  England.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the 
parallel  of  that  emigration  ?  It  was  short,  lasting  hardly 
more  than  twenty  years.     Beginning  in  1020  it  was  sub- 
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stnntially  over  in  1640.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great 
popular  movement.  Its  fortunes  were  not  determined  by 
its  size.  The  number  who  came  over  was  not  large 
enough  to  make  that  hj  any  means  a  chief  element  of  its 
success.  How  insignificant  in  this  regard,  compared  with 
the  multitudes  who  have  swelled  the  other  great  emigra- 
tions of  the  world,  appear  the  twenty-five  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen who,  during  that  period,  laid  the  foundations  of 
New  England. 

But  its  lack  of  numbers  was  not  the  only  apparent 
weakness  of  this  movement.  It  enjoyed  the  patronage 
neither  of  wealth,  nor  of  men  in  high  social  position, 
nor  of  political  favorites.  It  was  not  a  great  commercial 
enterprise  like  all  the  other  important  English  emigra- 
tions. It  was  not  a  movement  born  of  national  pride, 
eager  to  propagate  its  distinctive  ideas  and  traits. ,  In 
its  scheme  robbery  and  conquest  found  no  i)lace.  Its 
sword  was  never  drawn  save  in  self  defence.  It  did  not 
seek  its  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  weak  and 
inoffensive  nations.  It  turned  no  envious  eye  upon  the 
treasures  of  ancient  dynasties.  It  lifted  no  iron  hand  to 
enslave  or  murder  whole  races  under  the  guise  of  religious 
zeal.  It  bore  none  of  the  aspects  of  aggressiveness.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  lack  all  those  elements  of 
strength  which  have  generally  been  thought  requisite  in 
founding  states.  Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  movement  left  an  impress  upon  the  human  race  which 
has  been  unsurpassed  in  history ;  and  that  none  of  the 
great  emigrations,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  ever  con- 
tributed more  largely  to  man's  happiness  and  permanent 
welfare.  And  its  distinctive  character  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  statement,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  pious  hearts, 
that  it  found  its  highest  sanctions  in  the  separate  con- 
science of  each  of  its  promoters,  and  that  it  had  a  high 
and  single  aim.  Its  success  lay  in  the  character,  the 
motives,  and  the  singleness  of  aim,  of  the  men  who  em- 
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l)arlv(Ml  in  it.  They  were  not  engaged  in  a  mere  struggle  for 
civil  riglits  and  religious  freedom.  Their  enterjDrise 
meant  more  than  either,  more  than  both,  of  these.  Its 
object  was  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy — the  founding 
of  a  Christian  State.  As  Dr.  Ellis  has  said,  "Their 
lofty  and  soul  enthralling  aim  *  ^  '"  '• 

was  the  establishment  and  administration  here  of  a  relig- 
ious and  civil  commonwealth  which  should  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  whole  Bible  that 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  bore  to  the  law  of  Moses.'' 
You  may  say  that  their  dream  was  not  realized,  that 
their  scheme  was  impracticable.  They  did  indeed,  fail 
to  re-establish  the  theocracy.  Still  it  stands  as  the  irre- 
versible verdict  of  history  that  it  was  the  lofty  ideal  of 
the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan,  which  ensured  to  x\.merica 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  and  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
Thank  God  for  the  men  of  one  idea  ! 

Lt  is  hard  for  us  of  to-day  to  realize  what  loyalty  to 
this  idea  cost  the  men  of  1620  and  1630.  It  involved  self 
expatriation — leaving  home  forever.  When  the  shores 
of  England  faded  from  sight  they  had  taken  their  last 
look  of  all  that  contributes  most  largely  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  life.  Before  them  was  the  treacherous 
ocean,  over  whose  weary  leagues  their  crowded  ships 
must  toil  through  lengthening  weeks  and  months. 
Awaiting  them  was  an  inhospitable  shore,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  scenes  they  loved.  On  that  rugged  coast, 
or  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  forests  beyond,  they  were 
to  live,  and  there  they  must  die  and  be  buried.  And 
into  these  distant  regions  of  toil,  of.  privation,  of  inse- 
curity, and  of  danger,  they  were  bearing  their  scanty 
possessions  and  even  their  wives  and  little  children.  One 
hope,  one  only,  brightened  the  uncertain  future.  God 
would  watch  over  his  people ;  their  cause  would  surely 
be  His  care  I     In  their  dream  of  a  Christian  common- 
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wealth  they  found  both  tlieir  incentive  to  hibor  and  tlieir 
fsolace  in  distress.  Thoug-h  unconscious,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  the  vast  destinies  involved  in  their  enterprise, 
they  were  not  unworthy  of  the  high  trusts  with  which 
they  were  charged.  Neither  cold,  nor  famine,  nor  pesti- 
lence, nor  suffering  of  any  kind,  could  loosen  their  hold 
upon  the  high  purpose  to  which  they  had  consecrated  t!iei]' 
lives.  The  voices  of  tlieir  detractors  have  long  since  been 
silenced  The  greatest  statesman  and  orator  of  America 
never  found  a  theme  more  worthy  of  his  powers  than  was 
afforded  him  at  Plymouth  on  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  while  the  most 
brilliant,  and  the  most  philosophical,  of  modern  English 
historians  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ardor  of  their 
eulogiums  upon  the  character,  the  motives,  and  the  last- 
ing influence,  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 

It  is  no  mean  distinction  to  have  descended  from  such 
stock.  One  of  those  adventurous  spirits  was  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  most  of  the  five  hundred  people  whom 
I  see  before  me;  the  earliest  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  I 
know,  we,  of  the  Massachusetts  branch,  have  any  certain 
knowledge. 

It  is  now  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Nathaniel  Dickinson  (1)  first  appeared  as  a  figure  of  some 
prominence  in  one  of  the  remotest  of  the  river  settle- 
ments. Landing  at  Boston  about  1630,  he  did  not  linger 
long  at  the  Bay.  From  Watertown  he  plunged  into  the 
wilderness,  and  with  his  Avife  and  four  little  children 
found  a  home,  prior  to  1637,  at  Wethersfield,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  below  us.  Cast  out  fi-om  thence,  twenty  years 
later,  in  one  of  those  theological  convulsions  in  which 
the  period  was  prolific,  he  led  his  patriarchal  household, 
then  increased  to  nine  sons  and  two  or  three  daughters, 
up  the  Conecticut,  into  this  fair  and  fruitful  intervale 
which  lies  at  our  feet.  Here,  as  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Hadley,  in  ]  659,  he  fixed  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
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New  England  branch  of  our  family,  and  deeply  rooted 
the  name  of  Dickinson ;  and  here  nine  succeeding  gen- 
erations have  already  risen  to  call  him  blessed.  He  is 
said  to  have  surveyed  the  lots  which  were  apportioned 
among  the  settlers,  and  to  have  laid  out  the  broad  and 
stately  ''Middle  Street"  which,  stretching  across  the  j)e- 
ninsula  a  full  mile,  at  a  width  of  twenty  rods,  and  in- 
cluding about  forty  acres  within  its  boundaries,  is  so 
justly  famous  among  the  noteworthy  objects  of  the  val- 
ley. At  the  lower  end  of  that  street,  on  its  east  side,  ad- 
joining the  "Bay  Road,"  which  there  crosses  it,  he  estab- 
lished the  family  homestead,  the  eastern  portion  of  which, 
fortunately,  has  never  passed  from  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants of  the  same  name.  There  he  lived,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  residence  across  the  river  in  Hatfield,  un- 
til he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  substance  for  those  days, 
rating  with  the  highest  in  the  division  of  lands.  He  be- 
came a  freeman  of  the  Colony  in  1661,  was  the  first  Town 
Recorder,  twice  a  Selectman,  often  one  of  the  "Raters,"  or 
Assessors,  one  of  the  ' '  Commissioners, ' '  or  Town  Mag- 
istrates, and  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  throughout  his  life. 
His  interest  in  education  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in 
1667  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  first 
"Coininittee,'"'  or  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  now  called  Hopkins  Academy.  Mr. 
Judd,  the  accomplished  historian  of  Hadley,  speaks  of 
him  as  an  intelligent  and  influential  man,  and  one  quali- 
fied to  do  i)ublic  business.  The  intimate  friend  of  the 
minister,  Mr.  Russell,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  few 
persons  in  Hadley  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  secret  of 
concealment  of  the  Regicides,  Generals  Whalley  and 
(joffe,  in  Mr.  RusselFs  house,  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  1664 ;  and  lie  may  have  witnessed  the  exploit  of 
General  Goffe,  who  is  said  to  have  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place  to  save  the  panic  stricken  town  from 
an  attack  of  the  Indians  in  September,  1675,  an  occur- 
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rence  which  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  magnified 
into  a  supposed  angelic  visitation.* 

The  last  year  of  the  patriarch's  life  was  full  of  trouble. 
It  was  then  that  King  Philip's  war  burst  upon  the  scat- 
tered settlements,  and  fell  with  special  severitj^  upon 
these  remote  towns  of  Hampshire.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Joseph  and  Azariah,  fell  that  year,  the  former  at  North- 
held  with  Capt.  Beers,  the  latter  in  the  "Swamx)  Fight" 
at  Hatfield.  The  father,  already  stricken  in  years,  did 
not  long  survive  the  double  bereavement.  He  died  at 
Hadley  June  16,  1676. 

The  record  of  such  a  life,  which  filled  so  important  a 
place  in  the  settlement  of  this  county,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  enriched  by  useful  and  honorable  deeds,  de- 
serves to  be  perpetuated.  His  numerous  descendants, 
but  a  small  fraction  of  whom  are  represented  in  this 
large  gathering,  will  turn  their  thoughts  hither  to-day, 
and  unite  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  No  pencil  of 
artist  has  preserved  to  us  the  semblance  of  his  features. 
Nothing  remains  from  which  we  can  even  imagine  how 
he  looked.  Not  a  single  word  that  he  ever  spoke  has 
come  down  to  our  day.  No  gravestone  marks  his  resting 
place.  We  only  know  that  he  sleeps  in  the  old  burial 
ground  in  Hadley,  but  "  no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day."  His  monument,  however,  is  not  want- 
ing. The  memorials  of  our  progenitor,  and  of  the  other 
good  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  in  the  settlement 
of  Hadley,  surround  us  on  every  side.  We  behold  them 
in  these  fruitful  farms,  in  these  busy  mills,  and  in  these 
thriving  communities.  The  prosperous  churches,  the 
noble  charities,  and  the  distinguished  seats  of  learning, 
which  have  grown  up  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
town,  stand  here  as  enduring  witnesses  of  the  courage 
and  sacrifices  of  its  founders.     Yea,  there  is  a  memorial 

*Sir  Walter  Scott  repeats  this  tradition  in  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  where  he  puts 
the  story  into  the  mouth  of  the  Puritan  hero,  Major  Bridgenorth. 
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even  more  imperishable  than  these.  It  is  that  reverential 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  fathers,  which,  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  successive  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants, flnds  in  the  contemplation  of  ancestral  virtues  its 
most  inspiring  and  ennobling  lessons. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  all  to  the  prolitable  enjoy- 
ments of  this  occasion  ;  and  in  doing  this,  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  the  reunion  may  stimulate  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  our  family  history,  an  honest  pride  in  an  lionorable 
ancestry,  a  better  acquaintance  among  our  various 
branches,  and  above  all,  increasing  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  free  government 
\\  hich  were  the  inestimable  gift  of  our  English  ancestry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  of  Welcome,  the  audi- 
ence joined  in  singing,  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  following  lines  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Currier, 
Worcester,  Mass.  : 

The  day  we  celebrate,  my  friends, 

Is  one  of  rarest  kind, 
When  Dickinsons  with  Dickinsons 

Sing  auld  lang  syne. 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  frien's, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  drink  the  health,  long  life  and  wealth, 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

When  hearts  to  hearts  together  knit, 

And  kindred  hands  clasp  thine, 
'i'hen  lill  the  cup  with  right  good  will, 

And  sing  of  auld  lang  syne. — [Chorus. 

Let  not  this  day  be  e'er  forgot, 

But  often  brought  to  min', 
And  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  e'er 

For  aukl  lang  syne. — [Chorus. 
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The  President. — ^As  our  common  ancestor  was  a  deacon, 
it  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  clergy  would  have  a  large 
representation  among  the  Dickinsons.  We  therefore 
looked  to  this  profession  for  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  now  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Dickinson,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Charles  A  Dickinson  then  delivered  the  following 
Historical  Address : 


T^G  Di(^kiMg(^^  F^^-^ily. 


My  Friends  and  Kinsmen: 

Whether  your  name  be  Dickinson,  Dickenson,  Dick- 
erson  or  Dickoson,  I  bring  you  greetings  to-day  from 
our  common  ancestors,  among  whose  blessed  shades  I 
have  been  wandering  for  the  past  few  months. 

I  have  come  to  remind  you  of  some  things  which  you 
already  know,  and  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  some  things 
which  you  do  not  know. 

You  have,  doubtless,  all  felt  the  power  of  that  spell 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  precincts  of  a  picture  gallery. 
You  enter  reverently,  and  with  uncovered  head  look 
around  upon  the  walls,  where  hang  the  faces  of  the 
world's  heroes,  saints  and  martyrs  : — men  and  women 
great  in  deeds  and  great  in  character.  You  may  be  alone, 
and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to  be  alone  ;  for  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  In  whatever  direction 
you  cast  your  eyes,  eyes  look  back  into  yours:  stern 
eyes,  tender  eyes,  prophetic  eyes,  sagacious  eyes,— eyes 
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whioli  j)ierce  you  tlirougli  and  through,  and  make  yon 
feel  like  hiding  yourself  in  some  obscure  nook  of  the 
gallery.  And  if  you  are  gifted  with  the  vision  and  the 
hearing  whirh  are  born  of  a  familiarity  with  history, 
those  lips  around  you  seem  to  move  and  sj)eak,  and  to 
tell  you  stories  of  bygone  days, — -stories  of  struggle  and 
toil  and  victory,  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  world's 
history.  Through  a  single  compartment  of  such  a  gal- 
lery I  have  been  w^andering  in  imagination  for  many 
weeks.  I  went  in  feeling  very  much  as  Topsy  did  when 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  ancestors;  I  came  ont  feeling 
very  much  as  the  Chinaman  must  feel,  the  bulk  of  whose 
earthly  possessions  consists  of  the  ponderous  records  of 
his  pedigree  and  family  history. 

The  faces  which  I  have  seen  there  form  a  mighty  con- 
course. The  stories  w^hich  I  have  heard  there  would 
make  a  Dickinson  cj^clopfiedia. 

I,  of  course,  discovered  among  these  faces,  "My  Lord'' 
and  "My  Lady,"  for  no  family  gallery  would  be  com- 
plete without  its  modicum  of  nobility  ;  and  of  conrse  I 
encountered  there  the  traditional  shades  of  the  "three 
brothers;"  bnt  when  I  attempted  to  detain  them,  like 
the  ghost  of  Anchises,  they  escaped  my  hold,  and  in  the 
place  where  they  stood  I  saw  no  less  than  a  dozen  claim- 
ants of  progenitorial  honors.  Out  of  the  traditional  and 
historial  lore  which  I  have  found  there,  I  have  selected 
such  fragments  as  may  enable  you  to  sketch  for  your- 
selves the  outlines  of  our  family  tree. 

We  may  (iongnitulate  ourselves  that  we  have  noble 
blood  in  our  veins  ;  not  merely  the  blood  of  the  Plantag- 
enets,  which  luis  doubtless  become  rather  thin  by  this 
time,  but  the  blood  of  a  sturdy,  honest  line  of  men  and 
women  who,  though  untitled  and  uncrowned,  have  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  without  which 
the  title  and  the  crown  would  be  but  unsubstantial 
baubles. 
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"  Our  boast  is  not  that  we  deduce  our  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  the  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  our  proud  pretensions  rise : 
The  sons  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

Our  family,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
climatic,  social  and  moral  conditions  of  four  countries. 
Scandanavia,  France,  England  and  America  have  proba- 
bly each  had  a  moulding  hand  upon  our  physique  and 
characters.  Like  all  other  families,  we  have  our  tradi- 
tions ;  and  these  tell  us  that  among  the  bleak  and  windy 
hills  of  Northern  Europe  our  pagan  ancestors  had  their 
home  in  medioeval  times.  They  belonged  to  that  fierce, 
wild  race  which  was  known  as  Northmen,  and  were  noted 
for  their  gigantic  stature,  enormous  strength,  and  despe- 
rate bravery.  They  were  made  for  war,  and  they  loved 
war,  and  from  their  rocky  fastnesses  they  made  repeated 
invasions  upon  the  neighboring  nations.  The  most  re- 
doubtable of  their  invaders  was  Rolf  or  RoUo.  He 
entered  France  early  in  the  lOth  century,  wrested  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Seine  from  the  French  Kino;, 
Charles  the  Sim|)le,  was  baptized,  received  the  King's 
daughter  in  marriage  and  became  his  vassal  for  the  ter- 
ritory, which  then  took  the  name  of  the  Northman's 
land  or  Normandy.  This  Rollo,  who  was  thus  made  the 
first  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  the  direct  ancestor  in  the 
sixth  generation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and,  through 
a  younger  son,  Walter,  the  reputed  progenitor  'of  the 
founder  of  the  Dickinson  family. 

Walter,  the  son  of  Rollo,  settled  in  Caen,  a  beautiful 
city  of  Normandy,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orne  and  the 
Odon.     Here 

"  City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate." 
And  here  for  more  than  a  century  the  family  line  was 
perpetuated.      When  William  the  Conqueror    invaded 
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England,  one  of  this  noble  line,  Gaulier  de  Caen,  his  kins- 
man, went  with  him  and  participated  in  tliat  conquest 
which  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Norman. 

Here  tradition  ceases  for  the  most  part,  and  history 
begins.  The  name  of  AY  alter  of  Caen  appears  among  the 
Noi-man  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  also  upon 
the  battle  roll  of  Hastings.  According  to  an  English 
record,  in  order  to  anglicize  his  name,  he  received  a  grant 
of  land  of  the  old  Saxon  manor  of  Kenson,  which  adjoins 
the  little  hamlet  of  that  name,  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  Aire,  near  the  City  of  Leeds,  West  Riding,  York- 
shire. Here  tradition  tells  us  that  Walter  w^oed  and 
wedded  the  daughter  of  the  last  Saxon  Lord  of  Kenson. 
Sure  it  is  he  married  some  one,  and  had  children,  for 
his  descendants  remained  Lords  of  this  manor  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Here  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
derivation  of  our  family  name. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  suggested  to  me 
as  to  its  origin  are  certainly  ingenious  and  interesting, 
notwithstanding  very  few  of  them  have  been  based  on 
fact.  We  naturally  feel  that  "our"  way  of  spelling  the 
name  is  the  correct  one,  and  as  most  of  us  have  not  been 
it)  the  habit  of  ascending  beyond  our  grandfather  in  the 
ancestral  line,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  fast  to  the  middle 
syllable  which  he  gave  us,  and  to  regard  the  differing 
syllable  which  our  kinsman's  grandfather  bequeathed  to 
him  as  undoubtedly  spurious.  I  dislike  to  feel  that  good 
Deacon  Nathaniel  was  wrong  for  once  in  his  life  when  he 
spelled  his  name  with  an  "  in  ; ''  but  the  facts  seem  to  be 
against  him,  and  all  of  his  descendants.  The  "ens" 
have  the  riglit  of  it,  I  think,  and  can  trace  their  orthog- 
raphy back  in  true  Apostolic  succession  to  the  early 
fathers. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  one  friend  assures  us 
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that  it  was  originally  AlacDickens,  and  that  the  Scotch 
prelix  was  in  time  suiDerseded  by  its  English  equivalent, 
the  suffix  "son."  Another  holds  the  common  idea 
that  the  family  name  was  originally  Dickens  ;  while  an 
English  philologist  affirms  that  we  owe  our  nominal  ex- 
istence to  Richard  I.,  the  faithless  yet  brilliant  king  who 
gave  his  name  to  a  large  number  of  English  families. 
From  Richard  comes  Dick  or  Diccon,  says  our  writer, 
and  from  that  comes  Dickinson.  Another  theory  is  that 
as  our  race  was  of  the  City  of  Caen,  in  France,  our  re- 
mote ancestor  may  have  been,  for  example,  a  John  de 
Caen,  and  his  sons  may  have  been  knoAvn  as  John  de 
Caen's  sons,  which  in  time  became  Dickinson. 

It  has  well  been  said  of  English  surnames  "that  could 
we  only  grasp  their  meaning,  could  we  take  away  the 
doubtful  crust  in  which  they  are  oftentimes  embedded, 
then  should  we  be  speaking  out  of  the  very  mouth  of 
history  itself."  Our  name  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  epit- 
ome of  our  early  history.  Before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, it  was  not  usual  for  surnames  to  descend  from 
father  to  son,  but  each  man  had  a  sobriquet  of  his 
own.  Ill  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  however,  a 
change  took  place,  and  a  man's  sobriquet  became  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  property,  and  was  transmitted  to  his 
descendants.  This  ap]3ellation  might  be  the  designation 
of  the  property  owned,  of  the  craft  pursued,  or  of  the 
work  or  office  of  the  individual. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Walter  of  Caen  took  the 
name  of  his  manor,  and  was  known  as  Walter  de  Kenson, 
and  in  assuming  this  sobriquet,  he  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly recognized  the  three  countries  with  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  thus  far  had  to  do.  The  "son"  hap- 
pens to  be  a  common  ending  of  Danish  and  Swedish 
names,  and  tells  of  the  rugged  hills  of  Scandanavia, 
among  which  his  forefathers  worshipped  the  thunder  god, 
pursued  the  chase  and  engaged  in  war.     The  prefix  "de" 
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tells  of  the  less  I'Uiiged  couiitry  and  the  more  civilized 
ciistoins  of  fair  Normandy,  while  the  united  syllal)les 
speak  of  the  England  of  the  Norman's  adoption.  Just 
when  the  family  took  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  sur- 
name we  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  probably  early  in  the  14th 
century.  The  two  most  ancient  forms  were  (2)  Dickensen, 
then  Dicconson.  Dickensen  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  ;  but  it  is  not  till  a  century  later  that  we  hnd 
the  second  syllable  spelled  with  an  "  i,"  wliicli  is  clearly  . 
a  corruption  of  the  original  orthograx^hy. 

All  the  ancient  families  of  England  had  their  Coats  of 
Arms,  and  (3 )  that  which  adorned  the  Kenson  manor  house, 
and  appeared  upon  the  trappings  and  furniture  of  the 
earliest  Dickinsons  is  doubtless  before  you  to-day. 
"These  arms,"  says  Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  who  by 
the  way,  probably  knows  more  about  the  English  and 
Southern  branches  of  our  family  than  a'ly  other  member 
of  it,  and  to  whom  I  am  very  largely  indebted  for  my 
own  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  our  family  and 
its  descent  along  the  Anglo-Southern  line, —"These 
arms,"  says  he,  "are  certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  they  were  certainly  used  by  John  de 
Caen  of  Kenson  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,"  They  have  an 
interesting  story  to  tell  concerning  some  of  our  ancestors. 
The  green  tields  and  the  hinds'  heads  signify  that  the 
wearers  were  rangers  in  royal  forests,  most  likely  Epping 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  established  by  William  the 
Con(pieror  and  his  son,  Rufus.  The  cross  was  not  added 
till  the  time  of  the  last  crusade  under  Edward  I.,  and 
signifies  that  some  of  the  Dickinsons  were  engaged  in 
that  holy  war.  There  are  other  Coats  of  Arms  existing 
in  the  family,  l)ut  they  are  of  a  later  date.  The  design 
which  we  bear  to-day  was  doubtless  carried  by  Hugh 
Dicconsin,  who  lived  about  14"22,  and  who  was  probably 
the  grandfather  of  John  Dickenson  of  Leeds,  the  pro- 
genitor of  all  the  xlmerican  Dickinsons. 
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This  John  Dickenson,  who  died  in  1525,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Ken  son  ;  was  a  burgess  and  alderman 
of  Leeds,  and  a  successful  wool  merchant.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Danby.  How 
many  children  John  and  Elizabeth  had  I  cannot  say  ;  nor 
do  I  know  whether  the  Southern  and  New  England 
branches  converge  in  them,  or  whether  they  lind  a  com- 
mon ancestor  fartlier  down  the  line.  Among  the  children 
of  John  of  Leeds,  was  a  younger  son  William,  who,  in 
1525,  left  his  lative  city  and  moved  to  Bradley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  he  married  Eachael  Kinge,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  well-known  family  of  Bradley  Dickin- 
sons, many  of  w^hom  have  won  their  laurels,  and  made 
their  mark  upon  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  To 
William  and  Eachael  was  born  Richard,  who  married 
Eliza  BagnaU.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  two  de- 
scendants of  John  of  Leeds,  AYilliam  and  Richard,  had 
other  children  than  those  mentioned,  whose  offspring  are 
scattered  to-day  throughout  England  and  America ;  but 
I  am. unable  to  trace  them.  The  only  unbroken  line 
which  has  come  to  my  knowlege  is  that  of  the  South- 
ern branch  of  our  family,  the  members  of  w^hich  are  able 
to  trace  their  lineage  directly  back  to  Symon,  (4)  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Eliza. 

This  Symon,  the  great-grandson  of  John  of  Leeds, 
lived  at  Bradley  during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Sutton 
and  the  grand-daughter  of  (o)  Lord  Dudley,  thus  allying 
himself  with  the  royal  family  of  the  (G)  Plantagenets. 
Their  children  were  Charles  and  William  and  Edward, 
two,  and  possibly  all  of  whom  were  the  progenitors  of  a 
very  large  division  of  our  family  in  this  country. 

Having  thus  considered  the  root  and  the  main  trunk  of 
our  genealogical  tree  as  it  flourished  in  England,  we  will 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  various  branches  which  ax)peared 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  our  name  have 
emigrated  to  this  coiintr}^  ;  but  a  glance  at  a  published 
list  of  those  who  embarked  from  the  old  country  to  the 
new  during  the  17th  century  will  convince  us  that  descen- 
dants of  the  well-known  emigrants  have  by  no  means  a 
monopoly  of  the  Dickinson  blood.  Virginia  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  point  of  destination  for  many  of  the 
name.  I  find  that  in  1 620  Jeremiah  Dickinson  embarked 
from  England  to  that  State  in  the  good  ship  Margett  and 
JoJin,  at  the  age  of  26.  He  was  followed  in  1628  by 
Elizabeth  Dickinson,  whose  age  was  88.  George  Dickin- 
son, a  young  man  of  19,  and  William,  aged  21.  came 
from  London  to  Virginia  in  1635,  and  then  there  were 
Florence,  and  Joe,  and  John,  who  took  passage  during 
the  same  year. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  name  which  occurs  again 
and  again  in  these  voluminous  records  of  England's  direct 
contributions  to  America's  population.  They  are  the 
forgotten  members  of  our  family,  who  lived  and  loved 
and  died  in  this  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Silently 
and  inconspicuously  they  did  their  part  towards  intro- 
ducing into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  life  the 
substantial  threads  of  the  family  character.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  discover  or  trace  those  threads  to-day;  never- 
theless they  are  there.  Among  the  other  emigrants,  con- 
cerning whom  I  have  little  knowledge  save  the  fact  and 
the  date  of  their  emigration  may  be  mentioned,  Jona- 
than of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  wlio  came  to  Phila- 
delphia about  1700,  and  was  Mayor  of  that  city  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Joseph, 
the  ancestor  of  tlie  celebrated  Anna  Dickinson,  who  came 
over  in  1747.  The  few  emigrants  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  perpetuate  their  memory  among  their  descen- 
dants, and  who  became  the  founders  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  branches  of  our  family  in  this  country  must  claim 
our  attention  at  this  time.     And  we  will  begin  with  that 
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hrancli  which  cnn  trace  its  line  in  direct  male  descent 
from  the  founder  of  the  family  in  England. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Symon  Dickinson  and  Catherine 
Dndley  was  Charles,  a  merchant,  who  lived  in  London 
and  died  in  1653.  Rachael  Carter  was  his  wife,  and  his 
sons  were  Walter,  Henry  and  John,  all  of  whom  emigrated 
to  Virginia  in  1654,  bearing  within  them  germs  of  talent 
which,  in  their  descendants,  were  destined  to  develop  and 
blossom  with  remarkable  luxuriance  under  the  conditions 
of  the  new  world.  Of  these  three  sons,  Walter,  who 
married  for  his  first  wife  Jane  Yarrett,  moved  to  Talbot 
County,  in  Maryland,  and  there  became  the  founder  of 
the  Talbot  Dickinsons,  so  many  of  whom  have  gained 
distinction  in  political,  military,  literary  and  social  pur- 
suits. Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  the  genealogist  of  our 
Southern  branch,  who  I  am  happy  to  say  is  with  us  to- 
day, belongs  to  this  line.  And  here  also  we  find  the 
legitimate  head  of  the  entire  Dickinson  race,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dickinson,  who  lives  upon  the 
ancestral  estate  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  and  who  is  able 
to  trace  his  ancestry  along  the  elder  line  of  thirteen  gen- 
erations to  the  man  who  first  bore  the  Dickinson  name. 
He  doubtless  appreciates  the  honors  of  his  distinguished 
position,  and  bears  them  with  becoming  dignity. 

Turning  now  to  Henry,  the  second  son  of  Charles  of 
London,  we  find  that  he  married  a  Miss  Jennings  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Virginia,  where  he 
became  the  patriarch  of  the  Virginia  Dickensons,  and 
also  the  progenitor  of  some  of  the  families  which  are 
found  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States.  The 
Virginia,  family  has  been  noted  for  its  valor  ;  has  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  red  man  ;  has  had  representa- 
tives in  all  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  through  all 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  times  has  clung  with 
loyal  devotion  to  the  ancestral  "e"  in  its  nominal  ortho- 
graphy. 
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A  third  son  of  Charles  of  London  was  John,  who  moved 
from  Virginia,  and  through  his  son  William  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  large  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dickin- 
sons, many  of  whose  names  are  synonyms  for  some  of 
the  most  sterling  virtues  which  have  distinguished  our 
race. 

To  return  again  to  Symon  of  Bradley  and  his  gentle 
lady  Catherine;  we  find  that  they  had  a  son  William, 
who  was  rector  of  Appleton,  in  Berkshire,  and  who  by 
his  wife,  Mary  Culpepper,  had  at  least  six  children, 
among  whom  were  Francis,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dickin- 
sons of  King  Weston,  Somersetshire,  and  of  Trinity 
House,  London;  Edmund,  the  celebrated  physician;  and 
William  of  Abingdon,  who  I  am  inclined  to  think  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  so-called  Scotch  Dickinsons,  and  also 
the  Rowley  Dickinsons  in  this  country.  It  is  reported 
that  Thomas,  a  son  of  his,  lived  and  died  on  the  banks  of 
the  bonny  Ayr  in  Scotland,  and  left  Moses  and  Thomas 
and  Josiali,  who  came  to  America  in  1690,  and  settled 
near  Deerfield,  in  this  State.  Moses  was  the  ancestor  of 
General  Leonard  A.  Dickinson  of  Hartford,  Conn, 
and  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Dickinson,  now  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Thomas  had  for  an  illustrious  descendant  the 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  (7)  of  New  York.  The  Scotch 
cousins  seemed,  like  their  kinsmen,  to  possess  sound  minds 
in  sound  bodies;  and  not  a  few  of  them  kept  death  waiting 
at  the  door  a  long  while  after  his  time-piece  had  struck  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten.  One  member  of  the  family, 
Reuben,  a  grandson  of  Moses,  outlived  by  four  years  the 
century  which  was  born  with  him,  and  his  100th  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  a  special  service  in  Trinity  Church, 
Milton,  Conn.,  the  choir  singing  "Old  Hundred"  as  he 
walked  up  the  aisle.  He  was  asked  on  that  day  to  mow 
a  swath  of  hay  in  his  meadow,  but  he  declined,  saying, 
"No,  it  will  look  like  taking  to  myself  the  glory  of  my 
health  and  strength,  when  it  all  belongs  to  God." 
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On  the  loth  of  May,  1637,  there  eml^arked  on  the  ship 
Mary  Ann  from  Yarmouth,  Enghmd,  one  (8)  Philemon 
Dickerson  in  company  with  Benj.  Cooper,  his  employer. 
He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  he  settled  in  Salem,  where 
as  I  suppose  he  had  a  grant  of  land  in  1637.  He  was 
made  a  freeman  in  1641,  and  in  the  same  year  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Payne  of  Salem,  and  had 
baptized  in  that  town  Mary,  on  the  2()th  of  March,  1642. 
and  Thomas,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1644. 

Owing  to  the  conflicting  statements  which  I  have 
received  I  am  unable  to  say  just  when  he  left  Salem,  but 
it  seems  that  he  finally  settled  in  Southold,  Long  Island, 
and  that  his  will  was  presented  in  New  York,  where  his 
widow  was  made  administratrix,  October  28th,  1672.  His 
peculiar  spelling  of  our  name  is  found  in  the  returns  from 
the  Custom  House  at  Yarmouth,  the  port  from  which  he 
sailed,  and  is  still  preserved  among  his  descendants,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  have  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  giving 
to  the  latter  State  two  Governors,  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  brothers,  Mahlon  (9)  and  Philemon  (10). 

Passing  on  to  still  another  fragment  of  our  family 
history,  we  learn  that  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  there  lived  in  England  a  Charles  or  James 
Dickinson,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Northumberland  CoTinty,  and  whose  family  were  in 
possession  of  a  great  portion  of  White  Haven.  His  son, 
Stewart  Dickinson,  entered  Ireland  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
gained  an  estate  in  Westmeath  called  Stone  Hall,  and 
settling  there,  married  Lady  Talbot,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  one  of  wiiom,  James,  married  Hannah  Smith 
in  Dublin.  Two  of  their  sons,  John  and  James,  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  the  former  making  his  home  in 
Pittsburg,  where  he  set  up  the  lirst  power  weaving  loom 
in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  latter 
are  now  living  in  Hoboken. 
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But  I  know  that  yon  are  anticipating  the  mention  of 
another  name  which  is  sacred  to  every  New  England 
Dickinson  wlio  is  acquainted  with  his  family  history,— a 
name  which  now  as  in  the  days  when  the  man  "without 
guile"  sat  under  the  fig  tree,  is  a  synonym  for  integrity. 
Many  a  time  these  ancient  hills  and  vales  have  resounded 
to  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  but  only,  as  we 
believe,  to  send  back  the  echo  that  he  was  one  of  Nature's 
noble  men. 

His  early  home  w^as  England,  but  who  blessed  his  home 
for  him  we  cannot  tell.     In  his  antecedents  he  is  to  us 
like  Melchizedek,  "  without  father,  without  mother,  and 
without  descent ;' '  but  in  his  subsequent  history  lie  is  a 
veritable  Abraham,  for  ' '  his  seed  is  as  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  which  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude."    That 
he  is  a  scion  of  the  common  tree  we  have  no  doubt.     The 
recurrence  of  the  names  Charles,  Daniel,  John,  Elijah, 
Nathaniel,    Samuel  and  William  in  the   English,   New 
England  and  Southern  branches,  clearly  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin.     It  is  said  that  Jonathan  Dickinson,  (U)  a 
President  of  Princeton  College,  located  the  English  home 
of  Nathaniel  on  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridge  ;  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  trust  the  evidence  which  locates  it  in 
Hadleigh,    Suffolkshire.     There,    I    believe,    under    the 
influence  of  a  Christian  home,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  sturdy  character  which  was  to  make  him  a  power  in 
his  day  and  generation,  and   which,   transmitted    from 
father  to  son,  was  to  form  no  small  part  of  the  vertebral 
force  of  New  England.    A  young  man  in  the  most  delight- 
ful flower  of  his  age,  with  nerves  unshattered  by  dissipa- 
tion, and  a  character  strong  in  the  Lord,  he  in  company 
witli  many  others  embarked  at  Gravesend  in  the  year 
1629  or  1630,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  land  of  promise. 
Whether  he  bore  his  hopes  alone  to  the  new  world,  or 
whether  he  shared  them  on  his  voyage  with  Anna  Gull 
we  cannot  say.     We  only  are  sure  that  this  youthful 
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widow  became  his  Avife  about  this  time,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  and  that  she  was  in  all  res^Dects  worthy 
of  the  name  which  he  gave  her. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston  it  is  reported  that  he  settled 
in  Watertown,  where  were  born  to  him  John  and  Joseph 
and  Thomas,  the  worthy  first  fruits  of  the  New  England 
stock. 

The  East  winds,  however,  probably  did  not  agree  with 
him  ;  for  we  find  him  moving  Westward,  and  in  1637, 
erecting  his  family  altar  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  a  town 
which,  not  slow  to  discover  and  api^reciate  his  worth, 
honored  him  with  her  highest  confidence,  making  him  her 
Recording  Clerk  in  1645,  and  her  Representative  during 
the  ten  following  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  stiff 
Theological  breeze  springing  up  in  the  church  at  Hartford, 
struck  the  church  at  Wethersfield,  and  drove  the  Dickin- 
son family  ship  to  the  Northward.  The  Dickinsons  have 
always  been  noted  for  having  a  mind  of  their  own,  and 
never  has  their  opinionativeness  been  more  manifest  than 
when  it  has  concerned  religious  matters.  Whether 
churchmen  or  anti-churchmen,  our  fathers  have  always 
beeii  independent  leading  spirits.  An  old  historian  of 
Leeds,  who  was  evidently  not  a  non-conformist,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  uprising  of  that  party  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  says  "A  misguided  and  enthusiastic  rabble  met 
in  Farley  Wood  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  declaring  for  a  Christian  magistracy 
and  a  gosi)eI  ministry,  and  among  their  leaders  was 
William  Dickinson,  *  *  '-^  John  Dickinson  was  also 
a  carrier  on  of  the  design,  and  a  certain  Luke  Lunt  testi- 
fied that  he  desired  to  be  a  Captain." 

It  was  evidently  a  non-conformist  sj)irit  which  inspired 
Nathaniel  and  others  of  the  Wethersfield  church,  who,  as 
strict  Congregationalists,  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
mit to  certain  innovations  which  the  majority  attempted 
to  imjpose  upon  them.    Wearied  at  length  with  the  contro- 
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versy,  and  at  tlie  same  time  attracted  by  tlie  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields  which  lay  farther  up  the  Connecticut,  he 
eagerly  joined  in  a  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the 
purchase  and  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  IN'orwottuck.  This  was  accomi)lished  in  1659,  and  he 
and  fifty-nine  other  "engagers,"  taking  possession  of 
the  region,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hadley,  after  the  name 
which  was  dear  to  many  of  them  in  Old  England. 

Beautiful  for  situation  was  Norwottuck,  with  its  broad 
plains  still  unreclaimed,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  its 
mountain  fortress,  and  laved  on  the  other  by  the  waters 
of  the  Connecticut.  There  was  life  in  its  soil.  There 
was  health  in  its  atmosphere;  but  then,  there  were  Indians 
and  wolves  in  its  woods,  and  hardships  under  every 
square  foot  of  its  alluvial  plains.  He  who  would  possess 
the  land  must  have  a  brave  heart  and  a  strong  right  arm. 

It  is  a  patriarchal  family  which  folds  ui3  its  tents  in 
Wetherslield  to  pitch  them  again  in  Nonvottuck  : — a 
family  which  foes,  physical  and  spiritual,  have  each, 
doubtless,  good  reason  to  fear.  The  patriarch  himself  is 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  following  him  are  his 
worthy  wife,  nine  strapping  sons  and  two  fair  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  of  the  sons,  John,  bringing  with  him  as  his 
wife  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Foote,  of  Wetherslield, 
who  is  the  proud  mother  of  six  small  (;hildren.  Among 
these  twenty  Dickinsons  are  seven  men  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  can  swing  an  axe  or  handle  a  musket 
with  ecpial  facility. 

The  town  plot  of  Hadley  was  laid  out  in  four  quarters, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  street,  divided  l)y  a  highway  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  tliat  each  home-lot  should  contain  eight 
acres.  In  the  allotment  of  these  homesteads  Nathaniel 
received  the  one  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  town  ; 
Thomas,  who,  I  supi)Ose,  being  still  unmarried,  lived  with 
his  father,  received  the  lot  adjoining  this  ;  and  John  took 
a  lot  farther  up  the  street,  just  below  the  lot  of  Richard 
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Montague,  whose  descendants  held  their  family  meeting 
in  Hadley  last  year,  and  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  one  of 
whom,  in  connection  with  those  of  our  indefatigable  sec- 
retary, the  success  of  this  meeting  is  largely  due.  This 
proximity  of  the  Dickinsons  and  the  Montagues,  by  the 
way,  has  been  perpetuated  by  Irene  and  Luke,  who  in 
their  children  and  children' s  children  have  forever  united 
the  blood  of  Nathaniel  and  Richard.  Here  over  the  ground 
which,  Avith  its  carpet  of  green,  and  its  double  vista  of 
patriarchal  elms,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
streets  in  the  world,  Nathaniel  and  the  children  who 
have  come  after  him  have  j)assed  and  re-passed  till  every 
foot  of  the  soil  has  become  sacred  to  him  who  bears  the 
family  name.  Here  were  formed  those  attachments,  here 
were  imbibed  those  principles  which  determined  the  very 
existence  and  character  of  many  who  are  assembled  here 
to-day.  Nathaniel  was  evidently  a  leading  man  in  Had- 
ley, as  he  had  been  in  Wethersheld,  He  held  many  pub- 
lic offices,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public  weal.  The 
Hadley  Church  made  him  one  of  its  first  deacons,  and 
found  in  him  a  staunch  supporter.  A  meeting-house  had 
to  be  erected,  of  course,  and  Goodman  Dickinson  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  were  chosen  by  the  tjpwn  to  build  it. 
When  it  was  completed  the  town  voted  :  "That  there 
should  be  some  sticks  set  up  in  the  meeting-house  in  sev- 
eral places,  with  some  fit  persons  placed  by  them,  and  to 
use  them  as  occasion  shall  requii:e  to  keep  the  youths  from 
disorder."  AVhether  Deacon  Dickinson  was  an  advocate 
of  this  Solomonic  method  of  correcting  the  manners  of 
the  young  Hadlians  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  do  know  that 
his  interest  in  the  young  went  farther  than  that  of  a 
tithing  man,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself  with  unflag- 
ging zeal  to  their  intellectual  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  "able  and  pious  men"  chosen  by  the  town  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hopkins  bequest,  which  was  given  '  'for  the 
breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both 
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;it  the  oTammnr  scliool  and  college."  He  had  a  hand  in 
building-  the  school-house,  and  served  for  several  years 
on  the  school  committee.  In  the  school  which  was  thus 
established,  and  in  the  interest  which  l^Tathaniel  and  his 
cotemporaries  took  in  the  subject  of  education,  we  have 
the  beginning  of  those  influences  which  have  resulted  in 
making  this  surrounding  region,  and  especially  this  class- 
ic lieight  upon  which  we  are  now  gathered,  one  of  the 
great  educational  centres  of  our  land.  The  church,  the 
school,  and  the  town-meeting,  the  three  foundation  stones 
of  our  American  Independence,  each  found  an  early  and 
sure  establishment  in  Hadley,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
earnest  guardian  in  every  Dickinson. 

Nathaniel  did  not  reside  continually  in  Hadley,  but 
spent  a  part  of  his  declining  years  in  Noi'thampton  and 
Hatfield  ;  but  upon  the  death,  perhaps,  of  his  good  wife, 
Anna,  he  returned  again  to  his  kinsjieople,  and  there,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1676,  he  died,  being  full  of  years  and 
faith.  Somewhere  in  the  Norwottuck  valley,  over  against 
yonder  mountain,  he  lies  buried,  (12)  "but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  John,  and  .loseph, 
and  Thomas,  and  Samuel,  and  Obadiah,  and  Nathaniel, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah,  and  Anna, 
and  Frances,  the  eleven  children  of  the  Patriarch,  all  of 
whom  have  called  some  place  within  the  circle  of  these 
hills  their  home,  and  ten  of  whom  have  probably  some 
living  representatives  in  this  county  to-day. 

These  ten  members  of  the  present  generation  took  to 
themselves  companions  and  became  the  parents  of  about 
seventj^  children,  who  have  each  done  his  part  toward 
perpetuating  the  name  and  fame  of  the  New  England 
branch. 

John,  the  oldest  son,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wedded 
Frances  Foote  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
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and  became  the  father  of  six  children  before  he  was 
twenty-seven. 

Joseph,  the  second  son,  married  Pho?be  Bracy  at  Hart- 
ford, by  whom  he  had  six  children. 

The  death  of  Joseph  suggests  a  strange  fatality  which 
seemed  to  follow  our  family  during  its  early  New  Eng- 
land history.  While  attempting,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Beers  and  thirty-six  others,  to  rescue  a  garrison  at  North- 
field,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  great  number  of  Indians  from 
a  swamp  and  killed.  He  seems  to  be  the  iirst  of  a  large 
company  of  Hadley  Dickinsons  who  suffered  and  died 
under  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  savage.  The  names  Be- 
noni  and  Captivity,  which  we  find  in  our  family  records, 
are  the  sad  reminders  of  these  sufferings,  and  upon  a  hill- 
side in  Northtield  is  a  monument,  which,  though  erected 
in  memory  of  a  single  victim  of  the  red  man's  cruelty, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  commemorating  a  long  succession 
of  calamities  of  which  his  death  was  a  type.  On  the  mon- 
ument, which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Elijah  Dickinson,  of 
Fitchburg,  and  a  few  others,  we  read  : 

Nathaniel  Dickinson 

was  killed 

and  scalped 

by  the  Indians, 

at  this  place, 

April  15,  1747, 

aged  48. 

The  history  which  lies  back  of  that  inscription  is  full 
of  tears  and  heart-pangs.  Martha,  the  loving  wife,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  was  waiting  in  the  old  fort-home 
for  the  return  of  her  husband  ;  but  there  were  no  tidings 
till  the  faithful  old  family  horse,  led  by  kind  and  sorrow- 
ing neighbors,  ascended  the  hill  and  halted  with  his  life- 
less burden  before  the  door.  On  the  following  December 
the  stricken  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  she  called  his 
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nnnu'  Benoni— the  son  of  my  sorrow.  He  grew  to  man- 
liood,  but  he  could  never  handle  a  musket  or  listen  to  a 
tale  of  Indian  warfare. 

But  we  have  wandered.  The  third  son  of  Nathaniel 
was  Tliomas,  who  took  for  his  wife  Elizabeth  Crow,  of 
Hadley.  His  home-lot  was  next  to  his  father's  ;  but  in 
1679  he  disposed  of  it  and  moved  to  Wethersfield,  where 
he  died  in  1716,  leaving  eight  children.  I  find  that  Thom- 
as was  one  of  the  noted  wolf  hunters  of  his  town,  which 
in  those  days  was  no  small  honor,  for  wolves  were  very 
common  and  destructive,  and  they  tried  the  patience  of 
the  settlers  to  the  utmost.  A  writer  in  1634  considered 
them  "the  greatest  inconveniency  in  the  county,"  and 
liberal  rewards  were  offered  for  their  capture. 

One  of  these  ferocious  animals  became  quite  a  Nemesis 
upon  one  occasion,  and  thus  played  an  important  part  in 
the  moral  discipline  of  a  young  scion  of  our  family.  It 
came  about  in  this  way  :  Perez,  a  son  of  Nathan,  of  Am- 
herst, was  a  good  boy,  but  like  all  other  boys  of  that  day, 
he  was  a  little  restive  under  some  of  the  religious  restric- 
tions of  his  Puritan  home.  On  one  Thanksgiving  Day, 
having  been  kept  in  decorous  quiet  within  doors,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  until  his  young  limbs  fairly  ached 
for  a  wrestle  or  a  game  at  fisticuffs,  he  took  occasion  at 
evening  prayers  to  steal  away  from  the  family,  and  start- 
ed off  to  see  neighbor  Hastings'  s  boys,  who  lived  a  mile 
away.  Just  as  he  was  entering  a  dark  piece  of  woods  he 
saw  in  the  distance  an  object  which  thrilled  him  with  ter- 
ror. It  was  an  ugly-looking  wolf  in  quest  of  a  Thanks- 
giving supper.  Poor  Perez !  His  guilty  heart  stood  still. 
He  thought  of  his  naughtiness,  and  of  the  bears  in  the 
Bible,  who  made  a  supper  of  the  other  naughty  boys. 
He  ran,  nnd  the  wolf  ran  ;  and  the  faster  he  ran,  the  more 
certain  was  he  that  he  was  jpursued  by  the  justice  of  Hea- 
ven. Fortunately,  the  home  door  cut  off  the  threatened 
retribution,  however,  and  its  latch  fell  just  as  the  feet  of 
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the  hungry  avenger  came  scratching  against  it.  The  les- 
son was  never  forgotten,  and  one  wolf  at  least  did  good 
service  in  a  good  cause. 

But  returning  again  to  the  family  of  Nathaniel,  we 
notice  that  (18)  Samuel,  his  fourth  son,  married  Martha 
Bridgman,  of  Springfield,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  73.  He  had  nine  children,  three  of 
whom,  Samuel,  Nathaniel  and  Ebenezer,  took  an  active 
part  in  that  fearful  battle  of  Beerfield  Meadows,  in  1704. 

Obadiah,  another  son,  married  for  his  first  wife  Sarah 
Beardsley,  and  for  his  second  wife  Mehitable  Johnson. 
He  also  settled  in  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  unsettled  by  the 
Indians,  who  burned  his  house,  wounded  his  wife,  and 
carried  himself  and  child  to  Canada.  He  was  ransomed 
the  following  year,  and  finally  removed  to  Wethersfield, 
where  he  died  in  IGdS.  Four  sons  and  two  daughters  kept 
his  memory  green. 

Another  son  of  the  pioneer  was  named  after  his  father. 
He  was  married  three  times,  and  was  the  father  of  six 
children,  several  of  whom  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  with  the 
j)estiferous  red-skins.  One  son,  Nathaniel,  had  his  horse 
shot  from  under  him,  and  had  one  boy  killed  while  hoe- 
ing corn,  and  another  carried  away  captive,  while  the  wife 
of  another  son,  John,  was  tomahawked  and  left  for  dead 
amid  the  ruins  of  her  home. 

If  you  go  into  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  Hadley 
burying-ground,  you  will  see  there  a  brown  head-stone. 
It  is  over-grown  with  lichens,  but  a  careful  scrutiny  will 
reveal  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  an- 
other son  of  Nathaniel,  and-  a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel, 
Jr.,  who,  as  it  appears,  in  his  younger  days  was  somewhat 
given  to  the  vanities  of  life. 

There  was  a  law  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts  ordering 
"that  persons  whose  estates  did  not  exceed  200  pounds 
should  not  wear  gold  or  silver  lace,  gold  or  silver  buttons, 
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bone  lace  above  two  shillings  a  yard,  or  silk  hoods  or 
scarfs,  upon  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  offence." 

At  the  March  court  in  1676  the  jury  presented  thirty- 
eight  maids  and  wives,  and  thirty  young  men.  "Some 
for  wearing  silk  in  a  flaunting  manner,  and  others  for 
long  hair  and  other  exti-avagances, "  and  our  Lieutenant 
Nehemiah  was  among  them.  He  had  probably  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  the  good  people  of  Hadley,  and  incur- 
red the  stern  displeasure  of  the  law  by  indulging  in  the 
traditional  weakness  of  his  sex — a  red  necktie. 

Poor  Lieutenant  Nehemiah !  It  is  unfortunate  that 
that  one  bit  of  extravagance  should  be  the  only  thing  by 
which  he  is  destined  to  be  known  to  posterity.  Aside 
from  this  and  his  epitaph,  his  record  is  a  blank.  A  single 
foible  outlives  the  virtues  of  a  lifetime.  His  tendencies  to 
these  frivolities,  however,  did  not  appear  to  abate  his 
natural  vigor  or  shorten  his  life,  for  he  reared  fourteen 
children  and  died  at  the  age  of  80 ;  and  his  blood  to-day, 
mingled  with  that  of  other  Puritan  stock,  flows  in  the 
veins  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  our  land. 

Hezekiah,  his  brother,  was  a  merchant  in  Hatfield, 
Hadley,  and  finally  at  Spring-field,  where  he  died  in  1707. 
Al:)igail  Blackman  shared  his  fortunes  and  bore  him  six 
children,  among  whom  was  Jonathan,  the  first  president 
of  Princeton  College,  and  Moses,  who  became  an  able 
clergyman  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

The  ninth  and  last  son  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  was  Aza- 
riah,  who  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Hatfield,  and 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  167o. 

Of  the  two  daughters  of  Nathaniel,  Anna  married  for 
her  first  husband  John  Clary,  and  being  left  a  widow  she 
married  Enos  Kingsley.  Frances  appears  to  have  died 
unmai-i-icd.  Slie  was  the  last  of  the  second  generation, 
and  with  her  we  must  complete  our  sketch  of  the  New 
England  branch,  although  it  would  be  interesting  to  fol- 
low the  history  into  later  times. 
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A  little  daughter  of  our  worthy  secretary,  upon  being- 
asked,  not  long  ago,  whether  she  was  a  Eei)ul)lican  or  a 
Democrat,  replied  with  a  good  deal  of  s^Dirit :  ''I  am  nei- 
ther, sir  ;  I  am  a  Dickinson."  We  feel  to-day  very  much 
as  she  felt.  We  are  neither  Xew  Englanders,  New  York- 
ers, nor  Pennsylvanians  ;  neither  E23iscopalians,  Congre- 
gationalists.  Baptists,  nor  Presbyterians ;  but  we  are  all 
Dickinsons,  and  as  such  we  are  interested  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  has  brought  honor  to  our  name, 
whether  he  has  lived  North,  South,  East  or  West.  To 
tell  you  what  our  family  has  done  for  the  world,  through 
its  rex^resentative  men,  would  be  impossible.  We  can 
only  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  few  of  the  great  names  which 
illumine  our  page  of  history. 

Could  John  of  Leeds  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  dis- 
tinguished progeny  through  some  Bant^uo's  wizard  glass, 
his  family  pride  would  have  suffered  an  inflation  which 
might  have  been  disastrous.  There  have  probably  been 
some  Don  Quixotes,  some  Sancho  Panzas,  some  Shylocks, 
perhaps,  and  some  lagos  among  his  descendants,  but  if 
there  have  been  their  memory  has  been  lost.  The  only 
disreputable  character  which  I  have  been  able  to  And  is 
one  Dickey  Dickinson,  of  England,  who  kept  an  inn  and 
gained  quite  a  notoriety  as  a  clown  and  a  punster. 

To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  he  says : 
' '  I  think  the  family  to  which  we  belong  may  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  record  of  our  ancestors.  I  have  yet  to  find 
anything  mean  or  ignoble  connected  with  any  of  the  vari- 
ous branches,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  They 
have  been  a  race  of  earnest,  honest,  God-fearing  men ; 
oftentimes  men  of  ability,  and  sometimes  great  scholars." 

In  religious  matters  the  Dickinsons  have  been  good 
church  men,  good  Puritans,  and  good  Quakers,  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  religiosity,  many,  especially  in  the  New 
England  branch,  have  possessed  a  good  deal  of  it.  In  all 
church  matters  they  have  been  first  and  foremost,  so  that 
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ill  some  localities,  as  I  am  told,  the  phrase  "Deacon  Dick- 
inson" is  as  familiar  as  the  sound  of  the  church  bell. 
Among  the  great  company  of  faithful  clergymen  who 
have  honored  oui-  name,  and  v»ho  are  now  in  the  church 
triumphant,  we  lind  the  name  of  Timothy,  ( 14 )  whose  quiet, 
unpretentious  life  in  the  little  town  of  Holliston  is  full  of 
the  beanty  of  holiness.  To  my  own  mind  he  was  an  ideal 
minister,  being  truly  great  in  all  of  those  qualities  which 
most  become  the  man  of  God.  He  also  seemed  to  possess 
to  a  large  degree  the  sterling  characteristics  of  the  fami- 
ly— determination,  perseverance,  courage,  integrity,  and 
to  represent  them  toned  and  glorified  within  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  love  which  thought  no  evil.  He  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Nathaniel.  He  served  his  church  for  24  years, 
and  died  in  181:5  at  the  age  of  o^. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  cause  of  education  has 
found  among  our  kith  and  kin  some  of  its  staunchest  sup- 
porters. Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
founded  in  1788,  was  named  for  John  Dickinson,  (15)  "in 
memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  rendered  to 
his  country,  and  in  recognition  of  his  very  liberal  dona- 
tion to  the  institution.''  One  of  the  founders  of  Amherst 
College  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  (16)  an 
eminent  lawyer,  whose  name  was  associated  with  every 
public  interest  and  benevolent  enterprise  in  his  town  and 
county.  And  to  the  interest  of  the  Rev.  Austin  Dickin- 
son, (17)  and  the  disintei-ested  efforts  of  his  distinguished 
brother,  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  (18)  that  same  college 
was  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  financial  strength  dur- 
ing its  early  history.  Deerfield  Academy  owes  its  existence 
to  a  Dickijison,  and  Mobile  Academy  was  some  time  con- 
ducted most  successfully  by  Deborah,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Symeon  Dickinson,  of  Haddani. 

Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  influential  members  of 
our  fannly  have  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
have  therefore  been  averse  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder  and 
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the  clash  of  arms  ;  but  there  are  other  members  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  veritable  sonw  of  Mars. 
They  have  pursued  the  red  man,  conquered  the  red  coat, 
and  fought  with  equal  intrepidity  under  the  blue  and 
under  the  gray,  and  they  have  won  l^y  their  valor  every 
military  title  from  Lieutenant  to  General.  Your  already 
w^earied  x:)atience  would  be  quite  exhausted  should  I  at- 
tempt to  call  the  roll  of  our  heroes  this  morning,  and  so  I 
will  only  speak  of  two  or  three  of  them.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  our  soldiers  was  General  Philemon,  (19)  a  descend- 
ant of  Walter,  of  the  Southern  line.  Born  on  his  father's 
plantation,  Croise-dore,  Tall)ot  County,  Maryland,  April 
15^  1789,  he  graduated  from  Philadelphia  College  in  1757 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1775  he  was  made  Colo- 
nel of  one  of  the  ten  battallions  of  infantry  which  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  raised  for  the  defense 
of  the  State.  Soon  exchanging  the  title  of  Colonel  for 
that  of  Brigadier-General,  Philemon  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  his  coolness, 
skill  and  bravery,  soon  placed  himself  among  the  most 
successful  officers  of  the  army.  General  Washington 
wrote  concerning  an  action  of  his  on  the  banks  of  the  Mill- 
stone River:  "General  Dickinson's  behavior  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  him,  foi',  though  his  troops  w^ere  all 
new,  he  led  them  through  the  river  middle  deep,  under  a 
severe  fire,  and  gave  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge  that, 
although  they  w^ere  supported  by  three  field  pieces,  they 
gave  way,  left  their  convoy  and  fled." 

General  Philemon  supplemented  his  military  career 
\Adth  a  political  career  no  less  brilliant,  and  died  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

Of  the  many  Revolutionary  heroes  of  the  New  England 
branch,  Captain  Reuben,  of  Amherst,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished.  Upon  receiving  the  new^s  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  he  rallied  his  company  of  Minute  Men,  twenty- 
eight  of  whom  were  from  Andierst,  and  seven  of  ^^•llom 
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were  Dickinsons,  and  hastened  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the 
confiict,  where  he  did  valiant  service  in  routing  the  Brit- 
ish. He  and  his  company  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  also  participated  in  all  the  hard- 
sliips  and  the  gloi'v  of  the  campaign  which  ended  the  war. 
A  kinsman,  writing  from  Russel  county,  Virginia,  says  : 
"The  only  thing  urged  against  one  of  us  when  aspiring 
to  any  position  of  trust  or  profit,  is  that  the  Dickinsons 
have  had  everything."'  We  have  hut  to  glance  at  the  po- 
litical records  of  our  family  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  Dickinsons  have  everywhere  had  their  full  share 
of  civic  iKjnors,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  has  be- 
trayed his  trust  or  disgraced  his  office.  No  history  of  our 
country  would  be  comj)lete  without  something  more  than 
a  passing  allusion  to  Governor  John  Dickinson,  the  patriot 
and  statesman  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  invidious  to  say  that,  all  things  considered,  he  was 
the  greatest  of  the  American  Dickinsons,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  He  was  a  brother  of 
General  Philemon,  and  a  gTeat-grandson  of  Walter.  He 
^\'as  boi-n  at  Croise-dore,  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  in 
1782,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarkable  life  he  Avas 
Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly,  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Asseml)ly,  of  the  Stamj)  .Vet  Congress,  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of  the  Council  of  Safety, 
He  Avas  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
Pennsylvania,  Vice-President  of  the  Delaware  Council, 
(yhief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Apx)eals,  President  of 
Delaware,  President  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the 
Annai)olis  Convention,  Member  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, founder  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Colonel  and 
Bi'igadier-Cieneral  of  Militia.  It  was  he  who  said:  ''T 
would  like  to  make  a  great  bustle  in  the  world  if  it  could 
be  doup  b\   virtuous  actions.""      And  lie  did  it. 
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l^ot  far  below  tlie  name  of  John  should  be  written  the 
name  of  Daniel  Stevens  Dickinson,  of  New  York.  The 
laurel  which  adorned  the  brow  of  the  one  would  well  be- 
<'ome  the  other.  Daniel  belonged  to  the  so-called  Scotch 
family.  He  \m\s  lx)rn  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in  1807, 
and  in  his  early  life  tilled  the  soil.  But  one  day,  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  he  came  into  the  house,  put  down  with 
a  decisive  g-esture  the  axe  which  he  had  been  using,  and 
declared  that  he  would  fit  himself  for  the  law.  This  he 
did,  and  in  due  time  took  the  position  for  which  his  great 
talents  qualified  him.  One  office  after  another  was  con- 
ferred ujx)n  him,  and  he  sj)eedily  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  his  party.  He  was  State  Senator,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  United  States  Senator,  and  was  elected  by 
one  hundred  thousand  majority  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship of  New  York  in  1861,  and  in  1864  was  prominently  pre- 
sented by  the  press  throughout  the  country  for  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  He  received  a 
flattering  vote,  but  unfortunately  Andrew  Johnson  was 
nominated.  As  a  debater,  Mr.  Dickinson  occupied  the 
front  rank  in  the  forum.  As  an  orator,  he  was  peerless. 
As  a  ^vriter,  he  was  clear  and  forcible.  As  a  poet,  he  was 
<'harming.  As  a  man,  to  use  the  words  which  (20)  Daniel 
Webster  himself  applied  to  him,  he  was  '*  noble,  able, 
manly  and  patriotic." 

The  name  of  (21)  Dr.  p]dmund  Dickinson,  of  England,  sug- 
gests a  profession  which  has  been  honored  by  not  a  few  of 
that  celebrated  physician's  kinsmen.  He  was  a  surgeon 
of  extraordinary  skill,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  health 
of  King  Charles  himself.  In  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country,  when  medical  colleges  were  few,  there  was  a  spe- 
cies of  semi-doctor  which  was  quite  common  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  smattering  of  physic,  a  knowledge  of  the  names 
of  herbs,  a  fair  share  of  self-assurance,  and  a  few  happy 
i-ecoveries  in  spite  of  concoctions,  plasters  and  lancet, 
would  give  a  man  quite  a  reputation  as  a  physician.     Re- 
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port  t>ays  that  one  Ebenezer,  of  our  line,  tliougli  not  edu  - 
rated  as  a  doctor,  made  a  specialty  of  canker,  rash  and 
rattles,  using  roots  and  herbs  mixed  ^^ith  rattlesnake's 
gall  and  oil  as  remedies.  His  school  has  doubtless  become 
extinct,  and  his  descendants,  if  any  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  healing  art,  are  doubtless  i>racticing  a  better  way. 
Sure  it  is,  tliat  many  of  our  line  have  been,  and  are  to-day, 
worthy  successors  of  Dr.  Edmund ;  and  one  of  them  we 
sliall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  uxjon  this  occa- 
sion, in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Corson,  who,  al- 
though he  calls  himself  "a  iDure,  unadulterated,  country 
doctor,  who  has  never  liad  a  sign,"  lias  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  liighest  honors  of  his  profession. 

You  are  asking  by  this  time  if  the  list  is  not  exliausted. 
Bj'  no  means.  There  are  more  to  come.  It  was  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  said  that  he  got  his  liv- 
ing by  making  faces.  Well,  we  liave  a  Dickinson  who 
got  at  least  a  i:>art  of  his  living  by  making  Gilbert  Stuart's 
face,  and  he  was  the  only  artist  who  was  ever  allowed  to  have 
that  honor.  His  name  was  Anson,  (22)  and  he  descended 
from  Closes,  the  eldest  of  the  tlii'ee  brothel's  who  came 
froui  Scotland  in  1670,  He  lived  at  Albany  and  in  New 
York,  and  attained  great  celebrity  as  a  miniature  painter. 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  (23)  letter  to  a  friend,  says  of  him : 
"lie  is  an  artist  of  highly  promising  talents,  and  of  most 
amiable  demeanor  and  engaging  mamiers.  He  is  not  a 
mere  mechanic  in  his  art,  but  paints  from  his  imagination. 
He  has  lately  executed  a  ligure  of  Hope,  which  does  great 
credit  to  his  invention  and  execution,  and  bespeaks  a  most 
delicate  and  classic  taste.  How  I  would  glory  in  being  a 
man  of  opulence,  to  take  such  young  artists  by  the  hand 
and  cherish  their  budding  genius." 

Daniel,  the  l^rother  of  Anson,  though  less  noted,  won 
an  enviable  reputation  in  the  same  art. 

Tlie  number  of  our  distinguished  dead  is  so  gi'eat  that 
I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  them,  rather  than 
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of  tlie  living.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  sucli  men  as 
John,  and  Philenion,  and  Mahlon.  and  Nathaniel,  would 
need  the  servi<x^  of  so  poor  a  pen  as  mine  to  recall  them 
to  the  memory  of  their  kindred.  And  yet  how  many  of 
tis  had  heard  of  them  six  months  ago  'I  In  the  I'usli  and 
whirl  of  our  busy  lives,  the  past  is  exisily  forgotten,  and 
the  wires  are  cut  w^hich  might  bring  to  us  the  electric  stim- 
ulus of  those  characters  which  are  below  the  horizon  of 
to-day.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  noble  company  which 
has  passed  over  that  vanishing  line.  And  the  half  has  not 
been  told.  The  great,  unnamed  multitude  lies  over  there 
in  the  dim  shadows  :  Farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  who 
served  well  their  day  and  generation  ;  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, who  were  content  to  walk  in  sequestered  ways,  and 
to  work  for  the  world  through  the  children  ^^'hom  they 
reared.  Yes,  it  is  a  noble  company.  Men  and  women  of 
high  degree  and  low  estate  ;  men  and  women  true  and 
faithful,  who  have  done  their  work  w^ell,  adorned  their 
age  and  left  to  their  posterity  that  good  name  which  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.  Theirs  were  the 
bright  colors,  and  for  a  scutcheon  they  had  the  crusader' s 
cross.  Theirs  were  the  housings  uj^on  which  were  writ- 
ten :  '  'Love  to  G  od  and  man. ' '  Theirs  the  banner  on  which 
w-as  inscribed :   "To  be  rather  than  to  appear." 

Yes,  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  But,  my  kins- 
men, let  us  not  commit  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  race 
is  extinct. 

^"Tlie  fathers  sleep  ;  but  men  renrain 

As  wise,  as  true,  as  brave  as  they : 
Why  count  the  loss,  and  not  the  gain  I 

The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  eulogize  the  living,  ])Ut  pardon  me 
for  asking:  AVhat  production  of  our  i^ast  has  been  more 
tender  than  that  poem,  entitled,  ''The  Children,"  (24)  which 
lias  a  ^vorld-^\ide  celebrity,  and  which  was  composed  by 
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our  Binsi'limnton  editor?  What  liymns  have  bronght 
more  eoiiil'ort  to  tlie  Christian  heait  tliiiii  those  which  have 
been  imng  by  onr  (25)  Pennsylvania  rector  ?  What  legal 
ability  of  the  past  has  exceeded  that  which  to-daj^  under 
our  name  graces  the  bar  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the 
bench  in  Pennsylvania,  Vii^ginia  and  Maryland  'i  What 
editorial  pen  lias  been  more  vigorous  tlian  those  which  to- 
day control  two  of  the  most  widely  circulated'  religioiis 
pa  pel's  of  our  country  ? — the  Religious  Herald^  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  New  York  Evangelid,  What  family,  de- 
scended from  John  of  Leeds,  has  done  more  for  the  age 
in  A\hich  they  have  lived  tlian  those  four  sons  of  tlieu'  no- 
ble mother,  one  of  w^hom  is  the  editor  just  referred  to  in 
New  York  ;  another  of  whom  planned  and  laid  the  hrst 
Atlantic  cable ;  a  tliird  of  whom  is  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  the  fourth  of  whom  is  on  the  Sujpreme  bench  at 
Washington  ?  (26) 

But  why  do  I  specify  ?  There  has  been  a  deluge  since 
the  days  of  Nathaniel  and  AYalter,  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Connecticut  liave  overflown  their  banks,  bearing 
the  Dickinson  family  arks  into  about  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  leaving  so  many  of  our  cotemporary  kinsmen 
stranded  not  only  npon  the  Ararat  of  social  and  civil  dis- 
tinction, l)ut  also  along  the  respectable  table-lands  of  life, 
that  to  designate  a  few  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  mul- 
titude. 

But  what  of  our  future?  Our  future!  Where  is  it  ^ 
It  is  in  the  Dickinson  Home,  which  now,  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  is  the  sacred  conservatory  of  the  family 
character.  Tn  ou]'  children  who  romp  at  the  firesides,  and 
gather  around  tlie  fa  mil  3^  board, 

"As  if  fair  Ariadne's  crown 
Out  of  the  sky  had  fallen  down." 

Tliese  blithe-hearted  little  ones  are  great  now  only  in 
confiding  trust  and  innocence  ;  but  theirs,  after  all,  is  a 
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greatness  before  which  we  bring  our  deepest  homage, 
while  we  pray  that  it  may  never  be  superseded  by  that 
which  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  are  not  as  numerous 
in  the  individual  household  now  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Lieutenant  Nehemiah,  but  that  I  suppose  is  because 
there  are  more  houseliolds  to  share  them.  They  are  a 
goodly  comj)any,  however,  and  we  need  fear  no  disastrous 
uprising  of  the  beam  if  we  drop  them  into  the  scale  of  the 
future  over  against  our  ancestors. 

Ah,  John  and  Elizabeth,  ye  who  in  the  distant  past 
made  for  the  Dickinson  household  a  place  among  the 
myriad  homes  of  earth,  come  back  to  us  upon  this  auspi- 
cious occasion,  look  into  our  cradles  and  our  nurseries, 
look  into  the  faces  of  our  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
tell  us  if  the  former  days  were  any  more  full  of  promise 
than  the  present.     They  seem  to  come 

That  ancient  bridegroom  and  his  bride, 

"•Smiling,  contented  and  serene, 

l'p(m  the  l)]ithe,  bewildering  scene. 
And  see,  well-pleased,  on  every  side. 
Their  forms  and  features  multiplied. 

As  the  rejection  of  a  light 
Between  two  burnished  mirj-ors  gleams. 

Or  lamps  upon  a  bridge  at  night 

Stretch  on  and  on  before  the  sight, 
Till  the  long  vista  endless  seems." 

The  President- 1  am  sure  that  1  but  express  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  this  audience  in  saying  that  whatever  else 
our  committee  may  have  done,  they  certainly  deserve  our 
thanks  for  the  selection  they  made  for  the  delivery  of 
the  historical  address.     |  Ai)plause.  | 
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The   audience   then   united   in   singing   the  following 
song,  b}^  Alice  E.  Dickinson,  Hadley,  Mass.  : 

Tune — Heber. 

A  dazzling  splendor  meets  the  eye  ; 

On  hillside  and  on  plain. 
On  every  side  is  bending  low 

The  ripe  and  golden  grain.   . 

In  sunlit  glade  and  leafy  grove, 

The  glad  birds  seem  to  sing 
That  Harvest  doth  again  fulfill 

The  prophecies  of  Spring. 

In  weakness  striving  to  attain 

That  love  that  knows  no  fear. 
In  faith  and  hope  our  fathers  strewed 

The  seeds  of  freedom  here. 

Bedewed  with  tears,  enriched  by  prayer, 

The  ever-fruitful  sod 
Yields  us  the  meed  of  others'  toil, — 

Free  right  to  worship  God. 

Beside  all  waters  where  they  sowed 

Behold  the  ripe  increase. 
The  sheaves  of  liberty  and  love, 

The  harvest-time  of  peace  ! 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson  then  read  the  following  poem, 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Currier : 

PROLOGUE  OR  APOLOGY. 

Mr.  Secretary — 
You  asked  me  for  "  a  hymn  or  two," 
To  sing,  o]'  read,  this  day  in  view. 
When  Dickinsons  with  Dickinsons 
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Should  try  their  lances,  swords  and  guns. 

At  once  I  said — the  gift  divine, 

Of  Poesy — was  never  mine. 

For  oft  my  Muse  was  coaxed  and  bid. 

Hoping  to  find  in  corner  hid, 

Some  sf)ark  of  genius,  or  of  fire. 

To  gratify  my  heart's  desire, 

In  writing  words  of  holy  cheer 

For  suffering  souls  both  far  Jind  near. 

But — like  a  woman  off  her  knees, 

"  Uncertain — coy — and  hard  to  please," 

She,  laughing  ever,  mocked  my  pain. 

And  bade  me  never  try  again. 

But  then  you  said — that's  no  excuse, 

"  Try,  Jry  again,"  nor  e'er  refuse 

To  look  an  effort  in  the  face, 

For  I  am  sure  you'  11  ' '  win  the  case. ' ' 

So,  with  this  flatt'ring^compliment 

I  set  to  work,  but  ne'er  was  sent 

One  heavenly  breath  from  Orpheus'  lyre. 

Worthy  the  day — Avorthy  my  sire. 

For  you  have  often  heard  it  said, 

And  from  the  Poet,  too,  have  read  : 

A  ''  woman's  loUI — you  may  depend  on't," 

And,  too,  her  '•^tDont ''-  and  there's  the  end  on't. 

My  Muse  has  some  of  woman's  "won't," 

And  stubborn  says — and  "there's  the  end  on't.'' 


I  much  deplore  my  want  of  art. 

To  write  a  Poem — or  impart 

Some  graceful  feature  to  this  Day, 

But  let  that  be  such  as  it  may — 

W\\eji  gifts  are  wanting — 'tis  no  use 

To  waste  our  time  in  harsh  abuse, 

Or  even  dare  to  question  "  why'' 

Our  Pegasus  though  winged,   ' '  won' t ' '  fiy . 
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And  lll()ll^•h  luy  tliaiik,s  are  weak  and  lame. 
For  asking  something  for  my  Na inc. 
T  lain  must  dry  my  streaming  eyes. 
And  see  another  win  the  prize. 

But — rather  than  the  meed  decline, 
I  venture  forth  this  song  of  mine, 
For  vict'ries  gained,  are,  to  my  eyes, 
A  ladder  leadin"-  to  the  skies. 


POEM. 

A  king  to  neighbor  king  once  sent — 
''Come,  let  us  see  each  other's  face." 

Like  message,  with  a  like  intent,  * 

Has  caused  the  gathering  in  this  place. 

No  ''Barmecide,"  with  shadowy  feast, 

Summons  by  bugle-call  to-day  ; 
From  south,  from  north,  from  west,  from  east. 

These  Dickinsons  in  full  array. 

No  "  Barmecide  "  shall  here  preside, 

To  mock  us  with  elusive  fare ; 
But  all  "  the  good  the  gods  j)rovide,'' 

Shall  whet  our  appetite  to  share. 

And  what  "  the  good,"  and  who  the  guests  \ 
Are  questions  you  will  surely  ask  ; 

We  straight  will  answer  these  requests, 
Nor  deem  it  any  onerous  task. 

And  first  the  "good.''     Can  better  be 
Than  '•  blood  that  tells  " — inherited  '. 

A  dee})  and  strong  mentality 
To  every  "  ])ranch  "  accredited  i 


A  brain  well  trained  to  think  and  act, 
A  tongne  to  speak,  a  heart  to  ])less  't 

These  are  .'^mne  things,  tliat  will  in  fact, 
Make  tliis  great  "■  Meeting  "  a  snceess. 

And  next  tlie  "'guests.'"     No  low-born  raee, 
Wlio  laclved  Anil)ition\s  sacred  fire, 

And  ne'er  aspired  to  liigher  ])hi('e. 
Or  inade  of  f/ci//  tlieir  life's  desire. 

Again  we  ask — who.  here  to-day. 
Bid  us  to  feast  on  ' '  god  ' '  -ly  food  ? 

Who  are  the  almoners  who  may 

Distribute  for  the  "  gods  ''  our  food  :; 

Lawj^ers  and  Doctors,  Preachers,  stand 
As  guard  advanced,  in  w-ar  array  ; 

While  Teachers  are  no  laggard  Ixind, 
Who  keep  dull  ignorance  at  bay. 

Dii)lomas  writ  in  Latin  text. 

Can  sure  be  numbered  by  the  score  : 

But  what  is  good,  and  what  comes  next  ( 
Not  one  in  mental  gifts  so  ])oor, 

But  he  may  wield  a  scholar"  s  pen, 
Or  sit  in  halls  with  learned  men. 
We're  proud  I  say — and  justly  so. 
For  blood  will  "tell,"  w^here'er  it  go. 

AVe're  proud  of  ancestors  and  name. 
We  glory  in  most  worthy  stock 
As  staunch  and  true  as  Plymouth  Rock, 

We're  proud  as  well,  of  deeds  a.nd  fame. 
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Our  Ancestors  of  whom  we  write, 
Were  men  of  iiiuscle,  as  of  mind  ; 

They  wrought,  and  fought,  with  will  and  might, 
In  val'rous  deeds  were  not  behind. 


"  What's  in  a  Name,"  we  often  hear. 
Much  that  defines  the  owner's  place. 

And  designates  with  index  clear, 
His  claim  to  dignity  and  grace. 

Our  father's  name — to  us  bequeathed, 
Was  never  known  to  be  disgraced 

By  meanness,  or  by  vice  en  wreathed, 
And  only  marriage  has  displaced. 

This  name,  the  "  roll  of  honor"  fills, 
And  they  who  bear  it  can  lay  claim 

To  poise,  and  strength  of  mind  and  will. 
And  many  such  are  known  to  fame. 

Honest  in  speech,  to  duty  true, 
Faithful  to  trust,  whate'er  they  do. 
Our  hearts  to-day  swell  high  with  j)ride, 
That  virtue  leans  to  virtue's  side. 

Attraction  and  reiDulsion  meet 
As  equal  factors  in  their  minds  ; 

Their  love  once  given  is  no  conceit. 
But  prejudice  as  strong,  we  lind. 

Abrupt  and  terse,  though  true  as  steel, 
They  often  mar  their  friendships  new  ; 

But  yet— such  kindly  hearU  to  feel— 
We  sure  would  hide  their  faults  from  view. 
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Great  worlipr — every  Dickinson, 
For  Dickinsons  are  all  "  true  bine," 

Tliey  toil  from  rise  to  set  of  sun,   . 

And  "paddles'"  each  ••  his  own  canoe/' 

Our  fathers"  fathers,  we  ai'e  told, 

Both  wrought,  and  studied,  turn  by  turn  ; 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  cold, 
Could  quench  the  ardent  wish  to  learn. 

Untrained  in  sclic)ols  of  modern  kind, 

Unlearned  in  Science  and  in  -Art, 
They  yet  were  better  trained  in  mind. 

And  chose  more  oft,  ' "  the  better  part. 

In  many  cases,  as  we  learn. 

The  Bible  was  the  only  Book 
From  which  they  drew  those  lessons  stern. 

Which  gave  their  lives  such  earnest  look. 

Their  early  training,  gave  them  faith 
In  "King  James'  version,"  as  it  reads. 

And  where  it  said — "  And  thus  He  saith," 
That  was  their  talisman  of  deeds. 

No  "  new  departure  "  shook  belief     ' 

In  lad-  of  chances  after  deatJi, 
Or  gave  to  punishment  relief 

From  long  continuance  after  breath. 
Or  held  ' '  rewards ' '  as  endless  boon 
For  all — no  matter  what  their  doom. 

Their  faith  was  simple,  pure  and  bold. 

And  Bible  truth  was  truth  indeed  ; 
Their  cheeks  would  blanch,  their  l)lood  run  cold, 

At  modern  chano-es  in  our  creed. 
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Darwin  and  Huxley  weie  unknown, 
Spencer  and  Mill  were  yet  iinl)orn  ; 

Thank  God  tliey  were  I   for  these  alone 
Would  see  our  bark  from  niooring's  torn. 

Xo  doubting,  scientific  man. 

Spoke  of  the  Bible  with  disdain  ; 
God  was  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  who  wrote  it  made  it  i)lain. 

In  olden  times  those  Eil)le  men 
Keared  children  many — often  ten  ; 
And  oft  the  nse  of  Bible  names 
Their  love  of  Bible  h)r<^  ])roclaims. 

Nathan,  Samuel,  John,  Nathaniel, 

Thomas,  Medad,  Aaron,  Daniel, 

Elizabeth,  Anna,  P^sther,  Ruth. 

Perez,  Zebina,  and  in  truth. 

Such  is  the  ]i<>sf  of  worthy  names. 

That  time  would  fail  to  write  tlieir  claims. 


With  all  the  gifts  to  Dickinsons, 
They  still  are  iniiocciit  of  our  ; 
Endowed  with  children,  and  with  heirs. 
The  f/o/r///  moHtly — ^/v/.v  /;/  prayers. 

Whoever  heard  as  "  millionaired," 
The  name  of  Dickinson  declared '{ 
There  is  among  them  no  Rothschild 
Grown  rich  l)y  s^jeculation  wild. 

They  leave  to  Vanderbilt  and  Gould, 
.lay  Cooke  and  others  of  that  mould. 
To  pocket  millions  by  the  bale, 
And  of  huge  railroads  keep  the  tale. 
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Their  purses  shallow,  small  and  thin. 
Open  too  wide  for  otJtrrs    iter<J.'<. 

To  keep  much  shining  dust  within. 
For  o-en'rons  hearts  do  gen'rous  deeds. 


Now  having  spoken  thus  at  length 
Upon  our  rare  and  of  its  strength. 
Let  us  l)efore  these  words  we  close. 
Speak  Just  a  word  for  some  of  those 

Who  lahored  for  the  highest  good 
Of  all  mankind,  and  who  liave  stood 
In  many  a  dark  and  trying  hour, 
And  vindicated  manhood's  powei-. 


Of  ^((iiiHrl  Fowlei\  Nathan's  son, 
A  townsman  here,  in  Andierst  born  ; 
We  speak,  of  snch  as  we've  been  told. 
And  hope  the  venture  not  Um^  bold. 

From  Father,  and  from  Mother,  too. 
The  love  of  knoAvledge  straight  he  drew  ; 
So,  youthful  wish  was  gratihed. 
As  with  a  College  class  he  vied. 

Old  "Dartmouth"  gave  him  his  degree, 
And  second  in  his  class  was  he  ; 
To  teaching,  after,  then  he  turned, 
But  for  the  Law  his  spirit  yearned. 

A  Lawyer  of  no  small  repute. 

Cultured,  and  studious,  honest,  true  ; 
His  rank  was  high.     Beyond  dispute, 

A  Saul  Tor  measure,  in  one  view. 
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•'  Knowledge  is  power,"  lie  always  taught. 
And  liis  own  mind  with  Learning  franglit. 
Gave  him  an  earnest  strong  desire 
To  kindle  Learninii's  saered  fire. 


As  beacon-light  on  hill-top  near, 
Which  gnides  and  cheers  the  mariner, 
His  own  fair  town  could  boast  no  school 
Where  boys  could  ,^/  for  College  rule. 

As  "wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'' 
The  loish  meant  actwn  with  that  man. 

Counsel  and  money  then  he  sought, 
And  straight  such  school  its  life  began. 

With  lengthened  sight  he  saw  the  need 
Of  men  with  Education's  skill. 

To  teach  and  j)reach  on  mission  lields. 
And  mould  the  heathen  mind  at  will. 

So  foil' wing  out  th'  Apostle's  word. 
He  "first  gave  ndf  unto  the  Lord," 
And  consecrated  all  his  powers 
To  help  and  bless  this  world  of  ours. 

And  with  himself— r^y/.  open  hand, 
A  steady  purpose  in  command, 
To  build  for  (lod  these  (Jollege  walls. 
And  train  young  men  for  Duty's  calls. 

His  time,  his  infl'ence,  and  his  prayers, 
Despite  his  many  worldly  cares. 
And  all  his  gen' rous  wealth,  he  gave 
This  College  enterprise  to  save. 
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He  sleeps  beneath  the  churchyard  green, 
Which  from  this  place  is  plainly  seen ; 
The  words  upon  his  marble  plain — 
''A  man  though  dead,  shall  live  again.'' 

But,  should  his  ej)itaph  be  writ 

In  lines  of  gold  and  heavenly  blue, 
We  could  not  but  this  truth  admit. — 

' '  He  builded  better  than  he  knew. ' ' 

Many  a  i^reacher  this  day  shares 
This  good  man's  wish — this  good  man's  prayers ; 
But  he,  from  down  the  "shining  way'' 
Looks  on  well-pleased  to  see  this  day. 

And  we,  who  see  this  monument 
Believe  the  wish  from  Heaven  was  sent 
To  do  the  right,  and  build  for  God, 
Thus  bless  the  world — at  home — abroad. 

' '  The  good,  men  do, ' '  the  Poet  says  — 
"Is  often  with  their  bones  interred," 

We  mourn  o'  er  these  the  worldly  ways. 
But  is  it  not  sometimes  Inferred  f 


Of  Edioard,  Samuers  eldest  son, 
An  honeM  Lawyer  like  his  sire, 

We  must  one  word  before  we're  done, 
And  hope  your  patience  not  to  tire. 

Knowledge  was  his,  and  legal  skill. 
Places  of  trust  were  his  at  will. 
Where  Right  was  Might,  lie  mighty  grew. 
And  proving  wise,  discreet  and  true. 
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The  (V)]loge  gave  liiiii,  it  ap])eMi-s. 

or  ( V)llege  money — guardian  care  : 
AjkI  iioI  one  cent  in  fori  1/  i/ears. 

But  had  its  reeoi'd  I'ul]  and  fair. 


Once  more,  of  this  same  ehlest  son. 

Snoh  epitaph  as  this  is  best. 
Whicli  poet  wrote,  as  benison. 

For  faithful  service  long  possessed  : 

"Life's  race  well  run. 
Life's  work  well  done, 
Life's  crown  well  won, 

And  now — conies  rest." 

''Blessed  are  they  who  in  the  Lord 
From  labors  rest,  yea,  saith  the  Word, 
Their  lives,  their  faith  and  hope  proclaim. 
And  all  their  works  do  follow  them." 


'Tis  said,  "the  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
The  truth  of  this,  who  dare  may  doubt. 
Who  lifts  his  eyes  and  looks  about '. 

A  fragrant  mem'ry  left  behind. 
Of  love  to  God  and  liunian  kind. 
In  de(;ds  of  love  fort/etling  se/j', 
And  every  thought  of  worldly  pelf, 

Is  like  the  rose,  when  twilight  dews 
Have  quickened  fragrance,  and  transfuse 
A  beauty  born  of  shade  and  calm. 
Like  cliastened  soi'i'ow's  liealinii'  bahn. 
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Thus,  if  we  ever  keep  in  mind, 
That,/c>//  ///  -sac f /fire  icc  jin<h 
So  sliall  we  emulate  the  just. 
Our  motto  this — *'///  (rod  irr  trust." 
Auo-.  8th,  1888. 


The  Pkesidext. — There  might  seem  to  be  a  little  ambi- 
guity witli  reference  to  the  next  announcement  on  the 
program — ^'"Tliat  D — n  Family  and  a  Turn  at  Some  Other 
Cranks.'' — a  little  doubt  as  to  what  it  means.  But  after 
we  have  listened  in  the  address  to  the  allusions  to  the 
Deacons  among  the  Dickinsons,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  '"That  Deacon 
Family,  and  a  Turn  at  Some  Other  Cranks."  We  shall 
have  the  pleasure  now  of  listening  to  an  essay  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward B.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  upon  that  subject. 

In  introducing  his  essay  Mr.  Dickinson  said  : 

Brother  Dickinson,  and  you  who  are  his  "  sisters,  and 
his  cousins,  and  his  aunts  :"'  Although  it  has  apparently 
gone  hard  with  any  Dickinson  in  the  history  of  the  fami- 
ly, wdio  wore  a  red  neck-tie  (the  speaker  wearing  one  at 
the  time)  or  who  made  puns.  I  still  venture  to  express  my 
gratification  at  standing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  be- 
fore an  audience,  so  many  of  whom  I  can  call  by  name, 
and  yet  so  few  of  whom  I  know  by  sight.  This  reverses 
the  usual  order  of  things  with  me,  as  my  infirmity  has  al- 
ways been  an  inability  to  call  by  name  a  great  many 
})eople  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well  by  sight.  From  earli- 
est childhood  this  has  been  my  embarrassment.  ^Vhy, 
when  I  Avas  two  months  old,  I  knew  my  own  mother  i)er- 
fectly  well  l)y  sight,  and  yet  I  could  not  call  her  by  name 
to  save  my  uncut  teeth. 

When  the  funereal  Secretary  of  the  Committee  notified 
me  that  T  was  the  man  selected  to  prepare  and  read  an  al- 
leged humorous  essay  before  the  other  members  of  the 
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family,  he  very  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  it  would 
be  about.  T  told  him  that  T  thought  it  would  be  about 
half  an  hour  ;  I  also  intimated  to  him  that  I  thought 
somebody  had  assumed  a  very  terrible  responsibility  in 
getting  so  many  of  the  family  together  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  hitherto  quiet  and  inoffensive  town,  unless 
there  was  a  substantial  and  commodious  jail  in  which 
the  family  could  be  securely  confined,  so  that  when  the 
spirit  of  mischief  broke  out,  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  the 
family  would  be  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  break 
out.  He  admitted  the  hard  impeachment,  pleaded  con- 
tributory negligence,  and  added  to  your  already  imminent 
peril  by  insisting  that  I  should  go  on  and  prepare  the 
eruption  which  will  shortly  break  out  among  those  of  you 
who  are  rash  enough  to  remain,  after  this  warning. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  essay  could  be 
read  within  the  time  allotted,  I  took  the  precaution  on 

last  Friday  to  catch  my  office  boy in  mischief 

and  to  lock  him  into  my  inner  office  ;  and  while 

he  timed  the  performance,  I  read  with  much  gesture  and 
emphasis  what  I  had  written. 

I  deem  it  only  fair  to  state,  and  I  hope  the  Amherst  pa- 
pers will  please  copy, — that  I  understood  that 

the  funeral  services  of  that  office  boy  were  to  be  held  last 
Monday,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  read  an  essav  entitled  : 


THAT  I) N   FAMILY, 

WITH  A  TURN  AT  SOME  CIPHER  CRANKS. 


Necessity  knows  no  law ;  in  which  regard  it  is  very 
like  some  or  the  Democratic  Police  Justices  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
also  of  this  Essay,  which  is  a  very  patent  invention  born 


I 
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of  ap -parent  necessity.  Necessity  lias  been  responsible, 
however,  for  many  calamities  besides  the  construction  of 
this  ebnlition.  One  of  which  I  wish  to  relate  in  order  to 
better  prepare  you  for  the  worse,  which  is  to  follow  ;  the 
sugar  coating  as  it  were  of  a  bitter  j)ill. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  the  Brigade  of 
United  States  troops  upon  whose  pay-rolls  as  the  Adjutant 
General  thereof  I  used  to  draAv  my  pay  with  greater  suc- 
cess  than   has   attended  my  artistic   efforts  of  drawing 

except  perhaps,  a  cork or  to  speak  by 

the  card,  in  rare  moments  of  abstraction,  drawing  to  three 

of  a  kind was  stationed  in  front  of  Port  Hudson, 

La. ,  trying  like  Tammany  at  a  Democratic  Convention  to 
get  in.  The  weather  was  terribly  hot,  and  like  the  girl  in 
the  song,  we  ''mopped  the  livelong  day"  ;  in  other  words 
we  were  engaged  in  killing  Louisiana  Mosquitoes  and 
confederate  Musketeers. 

The  federal  gun-boats  had  come  up  from  wandering  on 
the  sea -beat  shore,  where  they  too  had  been  "gathering 
shells"  to  "throw  them  one  by  one  away"  into  Port 
Hudson.  Those  shells  were  no  joke  ;  they  never  struck 
me  as  being  at  all  funny  ;  indeed,  I  never  heard  of  their 
striking  any  man,  and  his  being  at  all  funny  afterwards. 
If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  seats  in  this  Hall  are 
about  16  inches  high,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  those  15  inch  homeopathic  globules  of  brotherly  love 
which  we  used  to  exchange. 

Many  of  these  tributes  of  affection,  striking  in  the  soft, 
muddy  soil,  did  not  explode  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
were  scattered  around  the  j^lace  when  at  last  it  fell  into 
our  hands  after  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the  confederates  ; 
they  had  been  compelled  to  eat  their  mules ;  and  this 
absorption  of  mule  meat  into  their  systems  was  what 
made  their  resistance  so  stubborn  and  so  tough  generally. 

The  winter  of  18(53  was  exceptionally  severe,  especially 
to  the  colored   people  accustomed   to  a  warm  climate. 
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One  old  nuiii.  probably  n  descendant  of  a  good  old 
nigger-boiiger  I'aiiiily  of  the  South,  whose  Pi-esidential 
name  was  Jeit'erson  Madison  Monroe,  and  who  from  his 
extreme  age  was  snpi)osed  to  have  been  the  body  servant 
of  tlie  fatlier  of  the  Inte  lamented  George  W.,  and  pre- 
sumably the  grandfather  of  his  country,  in  the  child-like 
innocense  of  his  heart,  had  rolled  with  great  labor  one  of 
the  unexploded  15  inch  shells  into  his  little  hut  outside 
of  the  fortifications,  and  hkd  buried  it  in  his  fire-place 
just  half  way  up,  the  upper,  dome-like  half  of  the  shell 
aft'ording  an  excellent  resting  place  for  the  tin  sauce-pan 
in  which  he  prepared  his  pate  de  foie  gi'as.  Colder  and 
colder  grew  the  weather ;  hotter  and  hotter  grew  the 
shell ;  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  one  unusually  cold  night, 
in  the  touching  but  enigmatical  language  of  Mrs.  Hemans  : 

''There  came  a  biirst  of  thunder  sound. 
The  boy Oh,  wdiere  Avas  he  ("' 

This  was  a  rebus  that  no  fellow  could  find  out.  He  left 
for  parts  unknown  ;  [ind  he  also  left  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  80  feet  in  diameter  and  what  few  chii)s  he  didn't 
have  time  to  pass  in.  Some  thouglit  that  this  Avas  n  clear 
case  of  suicide,  because  the  old  boy  didn't  want  to  be 
buried  in  the  ordinary  graveyai'd,  not  being  as  he  said, 
acquainted  with  the  peopre  living  there  ;  others  thought 
that  as  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  being  blown  up 
by  peo])]e  all  his  life,  being  blown  up  at  the  end  of  it 
would  be  to  him  a  natural  death. 

Badly  as  I  had  known  the  coloi-t^d  ]»e()i)le  to  be  served, 
this  was  the  first  instance  to  ni>  knowledge  wliere  one  was 
served  on  the  half  shell. 

The  grave  of  the  thi-ee  Presidents,  as  this  excavation 
was  afterwards  called,  became  the  objective  \H)\nt  of  numy 
a  ])leasnre  ride  during  the  few  months  of  inactivity  pre- 
ceding the  Red  lliver  campaign.  One  eventful  day.  Col. 
H.,  of  the  Division  Staft",  desired  to  ride  with  a  fair,  dainty 
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young  creature,  who  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
Colonel's  martial  heart.  He  had  a  thorough-bred  horse 
which  the  lady  was  to  ride,  and  he  wanted  one  for  him- 
self. Now  I  had  a  horse,  Joe  Hooker  by  name,  who  was 
not  a  thorough-bred,  but  who  was  peculiar.  And  his  pe- 
culiarity was  in  his  gait ;  it  might  be  called  an  eight - 
barred  gate  ;  it  was  so  hard  to  get  over.  In  trotting  he 
came  up  very  high  behind,  went  down  very  low  in  front, 
and  finished  up  with  a  spring  of  about  two  feet  into  the 
air,  coming  down  with  all  four  legs  stiff  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  shock  calculated  to  fill  his  rider  with  unutterable 
surprise  and  profanity. 

I  had  become  accustomed  to  this  peculiarity.  He  was 
a  handsome,  glossy  beast,  as  steady  under  fire  as  a  monu- 
ment, standing  nearly  eighteen  hands  high  ;  consequent- 
ly I  rode  quite  the  high  horse,  and  rather  looked  down  on 
my  brother  patriots  in  Uncle  Sam.  Necessity  compelled 
Col.  H.  to  borrow  my  horse,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of 
anything  but  the  sleek  and  glossy  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal. Equally  unmindful  of  the  consequences  I  acceded 
to  the  Colonel's  request. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  saw  the 
gallant  Colonel  and  his  lovely  companion  ;  she  was  radi- 
ant and  rosy  ;  he  was  red  and  wrathful ;  Joe  Hooker,  ev- 
idently entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  de- 
siring in  his  honest  horse  sense  to  make  things  lively  for 
the  young  folks,  was  going  np  higher  ^behind,  coming- 
down  lower  in  front,  jumping  more  and  landing  harder 
than  I  had  ever  known  him  to  do  before.  The  Colonel 
was  evidently  not  entirely  at  his  ease  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
having  what  has  passed  into  classic  English  as  ''a  j^arrot 
and  monkey  time.''  His  pantaloons  had  "hitched  ux)" 
nearly  to  his  knees,  as  pantaloons  will  on  such  occasions 
unless  strapped  down  or  under  top  boots  ;  his  hat,  a  new 
one  and  a  trifle  too  small,  would  not  stay  put,  but  at  near- 
ly every  bounce  came  tilting  down  over  the  Colonel's 
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nose.  The  Coloners  face  wore  a  sad,  dejected  expression, 
as  if  lie  had  suddenly  been  disappointed  in  love,  or  had 
unexpectedly  encountered  the  business  end  of  a  bumble 
bee,  and  was  prepared  to  say  with  the  iirst  of  the  Corin- 
thian, "O,  Death,  where  is  tTiy  sting  f 

All  things  mnst  have  an  end  ;  even  this  Essay  and  to- 
morrow's excursion.  So  did  this  ride,  born  of  necessity. 
And  when  the  Colonel  returned  my  horse,  the  language 
in  which  he  indicated  the  "points'"  in  that  noble  animal, 
was  forcible,  terse,  but  from  a  Sunday-school  standpoint, 
quite  incorrect. 

This  fable  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  so  ^^ngratef  ul  as 
ingratitude  ;  it  may  also  serve  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  very  small  man  to  get  used  to  riding  a  very  large  hobby  ; 
and  how  uncomfortable  it  makes  the  rest  of  the  family  if 
they  have  to  ride  it  too. 

To  find  an  A,  No.  1  subject  for  this  Essay  upon  the 
lives  of  this  distinguished  family  in  this  country  cost  me 
as  much  trouble  as  it  cost  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  find  a  "No.  1"  subject  supposed  to  have 
escaped  to  these  Shores  after  an  Essay  upon  the  lives  of 
a  distinguished  fannly  in  tluit  country.  Feeling  that 
many  of  us  (k)  not  cave  for  essays  w^hen  we  can  get  pie,  I 
picked  out  a  jne  for  this  feast  of  reason  as  just  the  dessert 
you  would  like  to  get ;  bnt  knowing  that  most  of  us  do 
not  like  to  get  our  just  desert  until  as  late  a  date  as  pos- 
sible,— prefer  to  make  a  post  mortem  alt'air  of  it  if  we 
can, — and  not  being  a  (Joroner  in  tpiest  of  an  inquest, — I 
desert  jjie  as  being  a  possible  source  of  crustiness  and 
disagieement. 

Soa])  bubbled  u])  suggestively.  This  had  much  to 
recommend  it:  the  universality  of  the  subject,  ''where 
there's  life,  there's  soap."  The  fondness  of  the  Dickin- 
son Nation  for  soap soft  soap  ;  its  ancient  origin, 

found  as  it  is  in  all  times  and  in  all  tongues,  and  on  most 
of  tile  picturescpie  rocks  and  boaixi  fences  along  the  line 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 1  even  found  a 

small  piece  once  in  Pittsburgh  ;  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
applied  ;  its  miraculous  power  of  transformation  into  the 
antique  of  a  freshly  painted  human  ruin  ;  the  theological 
aspect  of  soap ;  cleanliness  being  akin  to  godliness,  and 
there  being  no  cleanliness  without  soap.  But  not  Mdsh- 
ing  to  be  soporific,  T  have  resolutely  abstained  from  its 
use  during  this  trip. 

AVhales,  too,  came  to  the  surface  ;  I  thought  as  it  were 
to  seize  my  subject  from  the  seas.  Whales  suggest  sea 
voyages  ;  and  sea  voyages  suggest  sea-sickness  ;  which 
after  all  is  the  greatest  test  of  the  value  of  a  friend  ;  we 
often  never  would  have  supposed  there  was  so  much  in 
a  man,  until  we  had  been  to  sea. 

Besides,  one  should  always  know  something  about  his 
subject.  I  know  all  about  whales  ;  I  have  often  been 
whaled.  Althougb  my  father  did  not  pursue  that  excit- 
ing branch  of  our  industrial  tree  for  an  honest  livelihood, 
I  have  known  the  exciting  branch  of  a  tree  to  indus- 
triously pursue  me  :  and  for  a  real  honest,  lively  wood 

in  the   quaint,  sad  language  of  Wall   Street, 

"That  yanks  the  bakery."  My  father  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  whaler ;  his  whaling  trips  were  frequent,  and 
productive  of  unlimited  blubber ;  it  came  literally  in 
tears.  We  were  both  in  the  business  ;  he  did  the  whaling, 
and  I  attended  to  the  wailing.  Between  us  both  those 
were  indeed  squally  times. 

But  whales  are  great  blowers  ;  and  being  a  Dickinson  T 
am  naturally  opposed  to  rivalry  in  my  own  line  ;  so  T 
abstain  from  lainpooning  the  whale  ;  again  it  will  be  a 
large  subject  to  handle,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  handle  a 
full  gi'own  one  successfully.  Moreover,  I  have  always 
associated  whales  with  Job  ;  Job,  not  Jonah.  I  nevei- 
associated  much  with  .lonah,  except  that  one  swallow  did 
not  make  him  spring.  Job  became  the  bright  and  shining 
light  of  other  days  through  the  instrumentality  of  severe 
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boils.  And  whales  became  the  brip^ht  and  shining  light 
of  other  days  through  the  instrumentality  of  severe  boil- 
ing. And  in  both  cases,  trying  as  the  process  was,  it 
seemed  to  turn  out  ''oil  for  the  best." 

Noses  also  turned  up  as  an  elevating  subject ;  we  have 
some  of  us  taken  as  many  as  83  degrees  of  elevation  in 
that  regard  ;  the  royal  arch,  in  fact.  I  know  how  it  is 
myself  ;  it  is  the  only  prominence  T  ever  expect  to  achieve. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  try  and  hit  off  some  of 
the  family  characteristics.  Though  not  usually  pug- 
?iosious,  some  of  us  who  have  full  blown  noses  might 
resent  having  them  hit  off.  Nothing  demands  more  care- 
ful attention,  especially  during  a  cold  wave,  than  our 
respective  noses  ;  still  we  like  to  have  them  handled 
tenderly  even  by  members  of  our  own  family.  In  giving 
a  parting  x^ull  at  the  nose,  I  may  add  that  it  is  well  that 
in  the  human  face,  as  in  a  motion  to  adjourn  in  hot 
weather,  the  eyes  and  nose  are  usually  two  to  one.  Most 
of  us,  I  hope,  are  too  wise  to  lay  claim  to  more  than  one 
nose.     Except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Dickinsons  are 

all  uj)  to  snuff,  which  is  possibly  the  case — -one 

'snougli.  And  sometimes  one  is  more  than  enough  ;  the 
nose,  as  it  is  the  head  centre  of  humanity,  is  usually 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  face ;  some  noses,  however, 
are  found  in  the  middle  of  other  people's  business  ;  where 
they  are  clearly  out  of  place,  not  to  say  out  of  joint.  We 
most  of  us  have  suffered  from  finding  somebody  else's 
nose  in  some  i)hase  of  our  affairs  ;  which  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  un]ileasantness  of  two  noses  in  the 
same  fa(!e. 

After  much  reflection  I  decided  upon  the  subject  as  it 
stands  printed  on  the  program,  which  you  have  all  seen. 
1  was  sorry    to  heai-  from  the  mournful   Secivtary  that 

while  he  liked  the  subject, iVoiu  which    1    infer 

that  he  meant  the  family,  and  expected  a  gentle  turn 
with  the  other  cranks. — — he  was  afraid   that  the 
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Many  reverend  gentlemen  who  were  to  l)e  present  wonld 
supply  the  wrong  letters  to  the  long  dash.  This  seemed 
to  indicate  a  conviction  on  his  part  that  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  the  clerical  mind  is  toward  profanity. 

I  liope  that  I  shall  treat  the  august   subject   of   this 

essay, for  owing  to  the  month  it  is  I'eally  an 

August  subject, with  considerahle  generosity,  as 

it  undoubtedly  will  require  considerable  generosity  to 
treat  so  large  a,  crowd  to  anything  but  water  ;  and  one 
cannot  expect  much  water  in  so  dry  a,  thing  as  an  essay 
on  this  Eastern  Union  ;  tliis  Dickinson  stock  has  never 
been  watered  ;  there  has  V)een  so  little  Go(u  )ld  in  the 
family. 

To  give  one  good  turn  to  all  the  family  cranks  will  re- 
quire time,  as  one  good  turn  deserves  anotlier  ;  and  the 
family  has  always  been  the  crankiest  thing  one  can  know  ; 
except  one  canoe  which  I  once  had,  made  of  birch  l>ark  ; 
But  that  canoe  was  very  easily  upset,  especially  when 
full.     Nothing  can  upset  a  Dickinson,  no  matter  how  full 

he  is. 

To  properly  account  for  the  original  Dickinsons, 

and  the  Dickinsons  are  all  more  or  less  original, 

-I  subdivide  this  tale  into  heads  :  The  origin,  the 


rise,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  decline  of  the  tribe. 

The  origin  of  a  Dickinson  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  this  may  account  for  the  obscurity  of  many 
a  middle  aged  Dickinson  like  myself.  And  it  may  occur 
to  the  natives  of  Amherst  that  it  would  not  have  been 
wholly  a  disaster  if  the  original  Dickinson  had  also  been 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  Genesis  of  the  family  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
but  I  found  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation. It  would  have  been  a  step  of  doubtful  expediency 
to  project  a  full  grown  Dickinson  into  a  new,  young  and 
inexperienced  world,  such  as  it  was  before  the  deluge. 
It  would  haVe  doubtless  precipitated  that  remarkable  rain- 
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fall  some  hundreds  of  years.  I  am  convinced,  therefore, 
that  there  were  no  Dickinsons  in  the  time  of  Noah,  as  1 
find  no  record  of  any  in  Noah's  Archives.  If  there  liad 
been  one  at  that  time,  he  would  snrely  have  been  on  board 
the  Ark,  as  there  never  was  a  Dickinson  yet  who  didn'  t 
know  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rained.  And  if  he  had 
o-one  in  he  would  have  run  the  Ark,  or  there  would  not 
have  been  e'er-a-rat  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage. 

Again,  all  the  other  animals  w^ent  into  the  Ark  two  and 
two,  each  after  his  kind,  and  there  never  have  been  two 
of  a  kind  in  the  family.  I  conclude  that  the  only  authen- 
tic Noah  Dickinson  is  of  later  date,  and  is  not  located  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  in  Amherst. 

The  Reverend  gentleman  who  preceded  me  gave  an  ac- 
count of  many  Dickinsons  wdio  have  gained  wholesale 
credit  in  great  store  for  the  family.  This  is  especially 
srratifvinii:,  as  I  know  that  some  of  us  have  not  alwavs 
been  able  to  get  credit,  even  in  a  retail  store.  He  has  also 
relieved  our  minds  of  great  uncertainty,  bj^  telling  us 
where  we  all  came  from.  I  regret  that  he  did  not  relieve 
our  minds  of  a  still  greater  uncertainty  by  telling  us 
where  we  are  all  going  to. 

Having  successfully  failed  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  family,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  his  statements  as  au- 
thentic, barring  some  natural  clerical  mistakes.  The  ori- 
gin itself  was  a  mistake,  I  think.  And  the  only  hypoth- 
esis upon  which  I  can  explain  it,  is  the  predestined  de- 
struction of  my  native  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  sci- 
entific theory  of  natural  selection,  and  the  non-survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  natural  selection  of 
that  State  as  the  fittest  receptacle  into  which  to  pour  this 
double  distilled  extract  of  all  the  Dickinsons,  and  the 
dead  certainty  which  exists  in  my  mind  of  the  non-survi- 
val of  Massachusetts. 

The  rise  of  the  family  has  been  very  slow  ;  such  mem- 
bers of  it  as  1  know  have  been  very  reluctant  to  rise  at  all. 
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aiKl  never  got  up  until  the  second  bell  rang.  The  lieaviest 
sleeper  I  ever  saw  was  a  near  relative  of  mine.  I  don't 
like  to  say  how  much  he  did  weigh  ;  l)nt  it  was  a  very 
long  way,  for  it  took  two  hay  scales  to  weigh  him,  and 
then  one  had  to  weight ;  and  he  was  not  hay-scaly  fellow 
at  all.  He  was  so  heavy  a  sleeper  that  he  broke  through 
the  lloor  one  night  and  fell  througli  the  china  closet  into 
the  kitchen.  He  would  have  fallen  into  China  only  the 
range  broke  his  fall.  It  also  broke  his  leg,  and  would 
doubtless  have  broken  his  neck,  only  the  Dickinsons  are 
such  a  stiff-necked  generation  that  they  never  get  all 
broken  up.  One  doctor  set  his  leg,  but  it  requii'ed  four 
masons  to  set  the  range  ready  for  the  next  fall.  We 
moved  him  over  the  soft  water  cistern,  as  the  water,  being 
soft,  would  not  hurt  him.  There  are  also  several  others, 
I  think,  whom  soft  water  would  not  hurt. 

Natural  aptitude  and  industry,  coupled  with  persever- 
ance, have  often  sent  a  man  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  free  institutions  of  the  land,  with  surpi'ising  rapid- 
ity.    I  know   of    one  man  whose  natural  aptitude  and 
industry,  coupled  with  a  pen,  sent  him  up  for  ten  years 
in  about  twenty  minutes.     Under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
free  institution  of  the  land  at  Sing  Sing,  he  was  made  a 
blacksmith  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  forge. 
In  the  new  T)ire(^tory  of  the  great  City  of  New  York 
there  are  only  forty-four  Dickinsons  all  told.     I  learn 
with  amazement  that  in  the  little  town  of  Amherst  there 
are  forty-two  Dickinson  voters.     With  all  its  fortitude 
I  know  now  why  Andierst  has  not  grown  to  be  as  large 
as   New   York.     The   forty-two   Dickinsons,    like    large 
numbers  of  other  daisies  in  pasture  lands,  have  absorbed 
all  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  choked  out  other  forms  of 
vegetation.     When    Goldsmith   described   the    Deserted 
Village  he  must  have  iuid  the  village  of  Amherst  in  mind, 
when  he  says  : 
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"Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  town  could  carry  all  that  crew." 

CToldsniith  never  wrote  quite  so  full  of  feeling,  and 
probably  never  was  feeling  quite  so  full,  as  when  he  wrote 
that. 

Of  the  forty-four  Dickinsons  in  the  N^ew  York  Direc- 
tory, there  are  but  two  laborers, which  speaks 

ill  for  our  industry  ;  seven  widows,  which  speaks  well 
for  our  endurance  ;  and  one  car  conductor,  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  bell  punch.  Forty-three  of  the  forty- 
four  are  proba])ly  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  their 
respective  occupations,  as  all  of  us  are  apt  to  be  at  times. 
The  exception  to  this  rule,  one  whose  name  is  printed  in 
capital  letters,  is  a  chimney  sweep.  His  occupation  has 
always  sooted  him. 

Having  thus  taken  the  rise  out  of  the  family,  I  pass  on 
to  their  peculiarities.  One  of  our  boasted  peculiarities  is 
strength  of  will.  We  call  it  firmness,  others  occasionally 
call  it  pig-headedness.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Dickinson  will  was  never  broken.  I  think  that  is  over- 
confidence.  Let  any  one  of  you  attempt  to  bequenth  the 
pi'operty  you  leave  behind  you,  in  any  eccentric  or  un- 
exx)ected  manner,  and  see  how  quick  the  giii  j^ou  leave 

behind  you  will  break  your  will, as  is  the  wont 

of  disappointed  families,  in  which  case  the  family  wont 
will  prove  stronger  than  the  individual  will. 

Togethei-  with  much  will  we  have  great  personal  pride, 
and  much  personal  vanity,  especially  among  the  men. 
Strange  to  say  this  peculiarity  seems  to  lead  us  to  indulge 
in  periods  of  protracted  reflection.  I  have  often  seen  a 
full  grown,   well  looking  male  Dickinson,   absorbed    in 

apparently  the   most   satisfactory   reflections. — 

from  a  full  length  looking-glass.  The  only  exception  to 
this,  so  far  as  my  own  reflection  teaches  me,  arises  from  a 
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curious  obliquity  of  vision,  caused  by  too  much  looking 
in  glasses,  whereby  we  see  double.  This  wounds  our 
vanity  to  find  that  any  two  others  can  be  exactly  like  us 
and  besides,  nol)ody  likes,  upon  due  reflection,  to  be  un- 
expectedly doubled  up. 

After  my  previous  statements  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  are  a  very  truthful  family,  especially  when  talking 
about  other  people.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  Ave 
all  tell  the  truth  ;  and  the  younger  we  get.  the  more  of  it 
we  tell.  I  met  a  man  whom  I  was  proud  to  know  belonged 
to  us.  He  w^as  never  heard  to  utter  an  unti'uth  ;  nor  was 
he  ever  heard  to  sav^  an  unkind  word  of  any  one  ;  more- 
over, he  could  never  hear  disparaging  remarks  concerning 
others,  uttered  in  his  presence.  He  shed  a  brilliant  lus- 
tre on  our  name.     He  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  are  also  a  courageous  family  ;  full  of  pluck  ;  lots 
of  grit.  I  was  api^rehensive  that  being  so  full  of  pluck 
and  having  so  much  grit,  that  we  might  set  to  and  j)luck 
each  other  if  anything  particularly  gritty  was  said.  My 
apprehensions  were  allayed  by  remembering  that  in  all 

the  family  jars  I  ever  got  into — except  when  I 

got  into  the  family  preserve  jars it  all  ended  in 

talk.  In  such  conflicts  discussion  seems  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valor. 

We  are  generous  ;  generous  to  a  fault ;  particularly  to 
our  own  faults.  We  are  also  inclined  to  be  extravagant, 
consequently  we  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  live  within 
our  incomes.  My  difiiculty  has  not  been  in  living  within 
an  income,  but  in  living  without  one.  It  is  strange  that 
some  of  us  have  not  invested  more  extensively  in  tlie 
poultry  business  ;  we  have  sucli  a  \\'ondei-ful  facility  for 
turning  our  mone\^  into  ducks  and  drakes. 

While  being  generous  and  even  extravagant,  we  are  sin- 
gularly averse  to  hospitality.  So  marked  is  this  aversion 
to  hospitality  that  no  matter  liow  sick  we  are,  we  are 
never  willing  to  l)e  sent  to  a  hosx)ital.     Not  a  single  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family  would  ever  ])ennit  himself  to  be  sent  to 
one,  even  as  a  hist  resort.  Some  of  us  who  are  not  single 
are  occasionally  glad  to  be  sent  almost  anywhere  as  a  last 
resort,  without  a,  permit. 

Our  hates  and  our  loves  ai'e  very  pronounced  ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  alioutthem.  Our  ha- 
tred of  snakes,  for  instance,  amounts  to  actual  delirium, 
especially  when  we  fancy  we  have  them  in  our  boots. 
Our  attachments  are  eqnally  strong.  I  once  had  an  ex- 
tremely ferocious  dog  which  had  settled  the  outstanding- 
accounts  of  several  creditors  who  were  also  standing  out, 
by  devouring  them.  The  dog  was  not  mad.  but  quite  a 
number  of  trades  people  were,  however.     I  valued  him 

as  a  keepsake a  sort  of  memento  mori.     One  of 

oui'  distant  relatives — very  distant  in  fact;   he 

lived  in  Australia — -came  to  visit  us.     He  was 

very  fond  of  dogs,  and  became  very  firmly  attached  to 
this  one — bj"  the  seat  of  his  trousers  ;  an  attach- 
ment which  was  only  vacated  when  he  vacated  the 
trousei's.  which  he  did  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  yard  of 
very  raw  material.  He  said  he  didn't  mind  this  vacation 
of  his  trousers  so  much,  because  they  were  his  vacation 
trousers.  He  walked  to  his  hotel  in  a  barrel,  and  took 
his  meals  off  the  manteli:)iece  for  a  month  afterwards. 
The  dog  had  only  been  true  to  the  family  principle  :  to 
cling  to  those  who  w^ere  fond  of  him. 

We  are  all  of  us  ambitious  and  aspiring  ;  from  earliest 
childhood  we  yearn  for  wealth,  for  fame,  for  position. 
The  passing  years  bring  to  most  of  us  no  change.  As  we 
grow  older  still  we  (y)eai'n our  living. 

Having  enlarged  upon  many  of  our  i)eculiarities,  and 
having  invented  such,  as  1  could  not  enlarge,  you  will 
observe  that  in  doing  so  I  have  devoted  attention  to 
the  masculine  attributes  of  our  family,  in  this  treatise. 
Howevei- great  this  treat  is  to  them,  it  would  be  a  greater 
treat  \u  me  to  be  permitted  to  pay  devoted  attention  to 
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the  feminine  element.  For  obvious  reasons  I  have  felt 
that  I  conkl  not  to-day  more  than  Just  begin  to  do  so  in 
half  an  hour.  To-morrow  I  trust  the  elements  will  allow 
me  to  remedy  this  omission,  and  it  will  be  in  accord  with 

my   invariable   rule never    to    do   to-day   that 

which  I  am  obliged  to  put  off  until  to-morrow. 

I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  liave  a  sister  ;  although 
I  did  get  somel)ody  else's  sister  to  have  me.  In  my  own 
particular  branch  of  the  Dickinsons  the  children  are  all 
boys.  For  generations  we  have  not  run  much  to  girls  in 
our  family ;  but  we  have  made  up  for  it  by  running  a 
good  deal  after  the  girls  in  other  families.  Having 
always  been  a  l>ashf ul  and  retiring  man,  and  having  little 
ex])erience  with  the  gentler  sex,  I  am  unable  to  talk  much 
alx)ut  the  feminine  element  in  the  family.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  ;  what  little  experience  I  have  had  has 
taught  me  that  when  occasion  offers  they  can  talk  for 
themselves.  That  is,  I  presume  they  must  talk  for  them- 
selves ;  as  whenever  eight  or  ten  of  them  get  together  it 
never  has  seemed  to  me  that  any  one  of  them  had  time  to 
listen  to  anything  except  what  she  was  saying  herself. 
It  was  always  a  sort  of  a  go-as-you-please  affair ;  and 
every  one  of  them  kept  going  without  any  lapse. 

After  to-morrow's  permanent  organization  the  family 
is  likely  to  sink  into  a  slow  decline.  I  Judge  so,  because 
we  have  always  been  slow  to  decline  anything  so  per- 
manently organized  as  to  be  wholly  ours except 

the  smallpox.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  seemed 
really  glad  to  get  the  smallpox  permanently  into  his 
organization  was  a  well-known  public  man,  many  years 
ago,  whose  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him  by  the  crowd 
of  office  seekers  asking  for  all  sorts  of  things.  He  said 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  got  something  at  last  that  he 
could  give  to  everybody  who  came  to  him.  With  all  our 
generosity,  few  of  us  are  for-giving  to  that  extent. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  slow  decline  in  the 
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family  occiu'rect  when  I  used  to  be  called  upon  to  decline 
nn  iiTpo-ular  Greek  verb.  1  always  sank  into  a  very 
slow  decline.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  should  have  much 
prefered  to  decline  half  a  dozen  regular  whippings  than 
one  irregular  verlx 

Having  come  ahout  to  the  end  of  my  rope — an 

unique  distinction,  as  I  believe  no  Dickinson  has  ever  yet 

come  to  the  end  of  a  rope it  remains  for  me  to 

express  my  regret  that  I  shall  probably  never  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  all  the  members  of  my  family 
togethei*  by  the  ears  as  1  have  done  during  this  reading 

a  fact  which  you  are  likely  to  regard  in  the 

light  of  a  special  providence 1  desire  to  close 

this  essay  by  another  essay  to  correct  a  slight  loss  of 
gravity,  which  I  fancied  I  observed  at  certain  stages  of 
this  journey.  Many  stages  have  been  completely  over- 
turned through  a  disregard  of  the  constant  operations  of 
the  law  of  gravity. 

To  prepare  you  for  the  loftier  higlit  of  the  poet  who  is 

to  follow  me Oh,  my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle 

1  too  soar  into  x^oetry,  knowing  no  better  way 

to  prepare  you  for  flight;  and  after  the  old  custom  of 
throwing  old  shoes  for  luck  after  parting  friends,  I  fling- 
to  you  these  under  stanzas,  Avhich  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand. Sirs,  as  a  parting  fling  ;  I  call  it  "'Old  Shoes"  — 
some  old  shoes,  containing  my  last  puns  : — 

"How  much  we  all  are  like  old  shoes  ; 
Vov  instance;  we  both  a  soul  may  lose  ; 
Both  have  been  tanned  ;  both  are  uiade  tight 
i^y  <'ob])lfM-s  ;  ])oth  get  left,  and  right; 
i^otli  need  a  mate  to  be  complete. 
And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet, 
\W  b(jth  need  heeling,  oft  are  soled. 
And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 
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With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;  witli  men 
The  lirst  shall  be  the  last ;  and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out,  they're  mended  new  ; 
AVhen  we  wear  out,  we  are  men  dead,  too. 
We  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 
Both  have  our  ties,  and  both  incline, 
When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 
And  both*peg  out ;  which  would  you  choose  i 

To  be  yourselves or  to  be  your  shoes  I 

(Applause). 


The  President  —I  have  now  to  present  Gideon  Dickin- 
son, M,  D.,  of  Milford,  who  Avill  read  a  poem. 
Dr.  Dickinson  then  read  the  following  poem : 

THE  EXILES. 

PROEM. 

Dear  friends,  and  kindred  by  the  father  s  side, 
And  ye  who  are  maternally  allied  ; 
Mothers  and  daughters,  every  sire  and  son, 
(I'll  not  forget  or  willingly  slight  one,) 
For  it  would  grieve  my  heart  to  thrust  aside 
Even  those  but  matrimonially  allied  ; 
Nor  could  I,  if  I  would,  for  marriage  ties 
Are  stronger  than  they  seem  to  unskilled  eyes  ; 
What  do  I  hear  you  say  (     Did  some  one  speak  i 
Affirming  that  the  marriage  tie  is  weak  i 
Let  the  deluded  fool,  who  would  forsake 
"His  better  half."  but  once  attempt  to  break 
That  ''silken  tie,"  and  he  shall  find  it  strong, — 
It  tirndy  l)inds  unwilling  hearts  too  long  ! 
But  this,  indeed,  is  neither  **here  nor  there," 
A  slight  digression,  made  to  shield  "the  fair," 
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"The  fair,"  whose  graceful  chariiis  our  liearts  enslave, 

"The  fair,"  designed  by  nature  for  the  brave. 

But  to  return  :  some  friends  oft  wrote  to  me 

To  say  a  mighty  gathering  there  would  be 

Of  all  our  kindred  from  both  far  and  near, 

And  very  kindh^  urged  me  to  be  here. 

Well,  that,  unto  myself  I  quickly  said, 

AVill  be  right  pleasant,  for  we  shall  be  fed 

With  the  rich  dainties  from  our  kinsmens'  store, 

And  feast  on  luxuries  ne'er  known  before  ; 

Believing,  child-like,  that,  invited  here. 

We  should  feast  fair  upon  their  royal  cheer ; 

I  took  it  all  for  granted,  and  could  see 

A  grand  symposium,  made  for  you  and  me ; 

"A  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul," 

With  loaded  plate  and  overflowing  bowl  ; 

Where  we,  sad  wanderers  from  the  ancestral  home — 

Like  "Ilium's  remnant,"  long  compelled  to  roam — 

(Jailed  back  to  the  ancestral  halls,  at  last. 

Amid  the  memories  of  the  mighty  past. 

Should,  round  the  ancestral  hearth-stone  feast  and  laugh, 

And,  for  us,  should  be  killed  the  fatted  calf  ; 

And  we  should  meet  to  feast  and  drink  our  fill ; 

While  some  one  else  should  kindly — pay  the  bill  ! 

A  feast  of  reason,  with  no  angry  flaw, 

Backed  by  the  (Jhurchi  and  shielded  by  the  Law.3 

But  ah,  alas  !  each  pleasure  hath  its  pain  ; 

And,  when  1  read  their  letters  oVr  again, 

I  noticed,  with  a  tremor  of  affright, 

Some  unread  lines,  wherein  they  bade  me  write 

A  poem  for  the  occasion,  where  should  shine 

The  glories  of  our  clan,  in  lofty  rhyme  ; 

A  grand  high-sounding  ])oeni,  some  such  thing 

As  minstrels— in  old  times— were  wont  to  sing  ; 


1.  Tho  orator  of  the  day  was  an  eminent  clerfrynian. 

^'.  The  chainnan  of  th(^  meeting'  was  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
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Recounting  the  brave  deeds  of  former  times, 

Snng,  to  their  tuneful  harps,  in  rugged  rhymes  ; 

And  so,  Fve  journeyed  far,  through  dust  and  heat, 

By  them  invited,  here  with  you  to  meet ; 

And,  at  their  bidding,  T  will  read  you  here 

My  humble  rhymes,  and  then — we'll  taste  their  cheer. 

But  all  I  yet  have  said  is  but  the  proem 

To  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  is,  my  x)oem  ; 

No  lofty  epic,  claiming  tears  and  smiles, 

But  the  sad  story  of  Some  Poor  Exiles. 


I 
In  a  far  clime,  beyond  the  stormy  ocean. 

Ages  ago  there  dwelt  a  hardy  race, 
That,  boldly  mingling  in  the  world's  commotion, 

Confronted  danger  with  undaunted  face. 

II. 

Ah  I  those  far  days  were  days  of  doubt  and  trial, 
Dark  days  that  deeply  tried  the  souls  of  men, 

Days  of  stern  deeds  and  hardy  self-denial ; 
When  shall  we  lo(d^  ui)()n  their  like  again  ^ 

III. 

In  those  dark  days,  a,  race  of  heroes,  rising. 
Avowed  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  ; 

And,  all  the  power  of  tyranny  despising, 

Prepared  to  strike  for  (lod,  and  home,  and  kind. 

IV. 

Their  stern  and  manly  deeds,  on  history's  pages. 

Adorn  the  records  of  their  native  soil, 
And  teach  the  lesson,  to  all  coming  ages. 

That  freedom  must  be  won  with  blood  and  toil. 
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V. 

Some  unborn  Virgil  yet  shall  sing  tlieir  story, 
And  weave  their  noble  deeds  in  lofty  rhyme. 

And  rroAvn  their  names  with  bright,  nnfading  glory, 
To  i)oinr  a  moi'al  for  all  coming  time. 

VI. 

There  w^oman,  with  a  bearing  sweet  and  lowly, 

Of  every  danger  quick  to  share  a  part. 
Inspiring  all  Avith  trust  both  high  and  holy, 

AVinning  and  sharing  love  with  her  i)ure  heart : 

VII. 

Oh,  where  and  when  was  ever  human  sorrow 
That  God's  best  angel,  woman,  did  not  share  \ 

And  man's  proud  heart  from  her  sweet  love  must  borrow 
The  comfort,  strength  and  trust  found  only  there  ; 

VIII. 

Yes,  noble  woman,  hoping,  trusting  ever, 
Shrank  !iot  to  share  the  jDerils  of  the  sea  ; 

To  bid  adieu  to  home  and  friends  forever. 
The  loved  of  earth  she  never  more  might  see. 

IX. 

England's  green  fields  were  fair  and  blight  around  them, 
And  God's  great  sun  shone  on  tliem  from  above. 

But  tyranny  and  stern  oi)pression  bound  them 
And  bade  tliem  tiy  from  scenes  of  home  and  love. 

X. 

As  that  brave  band,  when  Ilium  sank  and  perished, 

Amid  the  ruin,  never  stooped  to  fear, 
But  left  the  spot,  on  earth,  most  deai'ly  cherished 

And  llt'd  Ciom  ruined  homes  one*'  loved  and  dear. 
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XI. 

So  our  brave  exiles,  bowed  by  stern  oppression, 
Launclied  tlieir  frail  barks  uiDon  an  unknown  sea  ; 

Shrank  not  to  leave  inherited  possession 
And  dare  all  dangers,  so  they  might  be  free. 

XII. 

And  noble  woman,  mtli  a  patient  bearing. 
Met  suffering  and  hardshix^  A\dthout  fear  ; 

Heroically,  too,  all  dangers  sharing. 

Hiding,  with  mild -eyed  patience,  many  a  tear. 

XIII. 
And,  with  brave  words  and  love,  faint  hearts  sustaining, 

While  flying  from  the  homes  they  loved  so  well, 
Heroically  bearing,  uncomplaining, 

Dangers  and  sorrows,  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 

XIY. 

Thus,  with  brave  hearts,  but  sad,  upon  the  ocean 
They  launch  their  barks  where  stormy  billows  swell, 

And  with  bowed  souls,  bursting,  with  deep  emotion. 
To  friends  and  home  sigh  out  this  long  farewell : — 

1. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  childhood's  home  1 

Farewell  to  friends  most  de^ir  ! 
By  tyranny  compelled  to  roam, 

We  go  with  sigh  and  tear. 

2. 

We  spread  our  sails  to  raging  winds. 

And  dare  a  stormy  sea, 
Because  oppression  chains  our  minds 

And,  here,  we  are  not  free. 
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3. 

We  i\y  from  homes  we  dearly  love, 
From  early  homes  and  friends, 

And  put  our  trust  in  God  above, 
To  take  what  fate  He  sends. 

4. 

Oh,  may  the  stoiiny  sea  prove  kind  ! 

Kinder  than  tja-ants  are  ; 
May  He,  who  rnles  both  sea  and  wind. 

Still  hold  us  in  His  care. 

5. 
Yon  l)razen  snn,  with  angry  frown. 

Sinks  in  the  western  sea  ; 
Our  bark  with  him  may  yet  go  down. 

And  we  all  buried  be. 


And  if  it  should, — God's  will  be  done  I 

We  still  will  trust  His  love  ; 
And,  when  our  earthly  course  is  run, 

May  we  all  meet  above. 

7. 
Our  native  hills  and  vales,  so  dear, 

We  leave  with  sorrowing  heart ; 
And  fi'om  our  friends,  and  kindred  near,, 

"ris  bitterness  to  part. 

8. 
But  who  can  live  'neath  tyrants'  thrall  (. 

Tyrants  who  chain  the  mind  ; 
Better,  by  far,  risk  life  and  all 

That  freedom  we  may  find. 
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9. 

Oh,  earthly  ties  are  hard  to  break 

Which  bind  to  home  and  friends  ! 
But  friends  and  home  we  now  forsake 

To  take  what  fate  God  sends. 

10. 
Oh,  may  He  guard  those  left  behind  ! 

And  us,  in  safety,  keep  I 
To  His  bright  throne  our  trust  we  bind 

And  dare  the  raging  deep. 

11. 
The  pain  it  costs  to  part  from  home, 

No  human  tongue  can  tell ; 
By  tyranny  compelled  to  roam, 

Dear  friends  and  home  Farewell ! 

XY. 

Now,  far  upon  the  trackless  waste  of  ocean, 
Our  dauntless  exiles  hold  their  weary  course  ; 

For  days  and  weeks,  the  sea,  in  wild  commotion, 
Beats  on  their  straining  bark  with  mighty  force. 

XVI. 

Till,  worn  by  weeks  of  toil,  with  eyes  o'  erflowing, 
They  hail,  with  joyous  hearts,  the  distant  land  ; 

Where  the  white  breakers,  in  the  red  light  glowing. 
Beat,  with  wild  fury,  on  a  desert  strand. 

XVII. 

Rough  winds  and  breakers  gave  them  a  rude  greeting 
As  their  worn  bark  drew  to  New  England' s  shore, 

Where  trackless  forests  ever  were  repeating 
The  Indian' s  war-whoop  and  the  wild  beast' s  roar. 
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XVIII. 

They  came  not  with  a  conqueror's  assurance 

To  take  possession  of  a  favored  land  ; 
But,  with  strong  arms  and  hearts  of  brave  endurance, 

Tliey  came  a  weary,  worn.  God-fearing  band. 

XIX. 

Hard  were  their  toils,  replete  with  self-denials. 

While,    vvith   brave   hearts,  they  built  New   England 
homes  ; 
With  countless  years  of  danger,  and  deep  trials. 

They  built,  for  us,  fair  toAvns  and  towering  domes. 

XX. 

Witli  blood  and  toil  they  founded  our  great  nation, 
As  ancient  heroes  founded  mighty  Rome  ; 

Each  one,  a  hero  in  his  proper  station. 

Suffered  and  toiled  for  country  and  for  home. 

XXI. 

Fast  I'olling  years  are  weaving  doubt  and  mystery 
Eound  the  dim  records  of  that  far-off  time. 

Then,  quickly,  may  the  mighty  pen  of  history, 
In  golden  letters,  write  their  deeds  sublime. 

XXII. 

Let  Boston  guard  her  founders'  graves  with  honor. 
And  carve  their  shining  names  upon  her  gates  I^ 

Those  names  have  shed  immortal  fame  upon  her. 
And  stand  with  those  who  founded  mighty  States. 

1.  In  1882  the  City  of  Boston,  through  her  constituted  authorities,  ordered  "  Mem- 
orial Tii])lots"  to  be  prcimred  and  placed  upon  the  gates  of  the  old  cemeteries  on 
Trcmunt  street.  The  tablets  are  in  bronze,  and  bear  the  names  of  John  Winthrop, 
l(!2f);  .lolin  L(!veret,  HOT;  John  Cotton,  KtV^ ;  John  DaAenport,  KiTO;  Jacob  Sheafe, 
1(V>H;  .loliii  Winslow,  107+ ;  Mary  Clinton,  KiT'.i,  a  jiassenK'er  in  the  Mayflower,  and 
wife  of  John  Winslow ;  with  many  other  of  the  distinguished  names  of  Boston's  early 
aettlers  and  founders. 
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XXIII. 

Their  deeds  adorn  their  country''  s  noble  story, 
And  gild  with  giory  many  a  hard-fought  field  ; 

Let  ages  yet  to  come  repeat  their  story, 
And  to  their  noble  names  due  honors  yield. 

XXIV. 

They  shine  on  Bancroft's  grand,  historic  pages. 
They  ring,  harmonious,  in  the  poet' s  song, 

And  stand  a  beacon-light,  to  coming  ages, 
To  blast  oppressors  and  oppressive  wrong. 

XXV. 

They  won  for  us  the  greatest  of  all  treasures, 
A  noble  country  free  from  tyrant's  thrall  ; 

New  England  homes,  with  all  their  untold  pleasures, 
Free  from  dark  Superstition's  damning  pall. 

XXVI. 

To  one  bold  patriot  of  those  gloomy  ages 
Our  thoughts,  to-day,  especially  we  turn  ; 

And  write  his  honored  name  within  our  pages 
And  weave  one  chaplet  for  his  crumbling  urn.i 

XXVII. 

To  him,  and  his  compatriots,  all  honor 
And  the  deep  tribute  of  the  heart  we  give  ; 

And  dear  New  England,  may  Grod  smile  upon  her, 
Through  their  brave  deeds,  her  name  shall  ever  live. 

XXVIII. 

Yes,  dear  New  England !  freedom,  peace  and  gladness 
Reign  in  thy  happy  homes  and  pleasant  dells  ; 


1.  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  original  settlersi  n  the  old  town  of  Hadley, 
Mass. ;  the  fli-st  of  the  name  to  come  to  this  country,  where  he  settled  223  years  ago. 
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And,  on  thy  holy  Sabbath,  never  sadness. 

Or  moan,  is  heard  in  thy  sweet  Sabbath-bells  : — 

1. 
New  England's  bells — her  Sabbath-bells — 

Proclaim  New  England's  joy  and  peace  ; 
And  all  their  tones,  in  happy  homes. 

From  toil  and  care  sound  sweet  release. 

2. 

Those  Sabbath-bells,  their  music  tells 
Of  freedom,  peace  and  holy  prayer  ; 

And  no  sad  moans,  with  their  sweet  tones, 
Are  wafted  on  the  peaceful  air. 

3. 

I've  heard  sweet  chimes  in  foreign  climes — 
In  foreign  climes  beyond  the  sea — 

But  never  chimes,  in  other  climes, 
Could  sound  so  joyously  and  free. 

4. 
New  England's  hills,  and  vales  and  rills, 

Where  dwell  the  brave  and  fair  and  free  ! 
When  e'er  I  roam,  far,  far  from  home. 

Their  joyous  memory  goes  with  me. 


Oh,  many  a  time,  in  foreign  clime, 
Where  only  human  thought  is  free. 

My  blood  w^ould  boil,  to  see  the  toil 
Of  men  bowed  down  by  tyranny. 

6. 
There  men  like  slaves  go  to  their  graves, 
And  millions  die  that  few  may  thrive  ; 
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And  mothers  pale,  to  hush  the  wail 
Of  starving  children  vainly  strive. 

7. 
And  childhood  dear,  with  sigh  and  tear, 

Contends  with  gaunt-eyed  misery  ; 
While  titled  pride  in  coach  doth  ride, 

And  rules  with  rod  of  tyranny  : 

8. 
And  maidens  fair,  with  beauty  rare, 

Are  bowed  to  sin  by  dire  distress  ; 
While  Cross  and  Creed  to  fatness  feed 

And  swell,  with  pomp,  in  silken  dress. 

9. 
God  bless  our  clime,  and  every  chime 

Rung  out  to  tell  of  freedom  won  ! 
Till  round  the  world  those  chimes  are  hurled. 

Through  every  clime  beneath  the  sun. 

10. 
O,  Sabbath  bells  !  your  music  tells 

Of  sweet  repose,  and  peace  and  prayer  ; 
But  from  the  domes,  mid  foreign  homes, 

Sad,  wailing  chimes  break  on  the  air. 

11. 

New  England's  hills  and  vales  and  rills^ 
God  bless  them  in  all  coming  time  ! 

Her  Sabbath-bells— her  sunny  dells- 
God's  blessing  on  our  happy  clime. 

12. 
I've  heard  bells  chime  in  many  a  clime— 
In  many  a  clime  beyond  the  sea — 
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But  in  their  tones  were  half -heard  moans, 
Which  made  their  chimes  sad  chimes — for  me. 


XXIX. 

God' s  blessing  on  Xew  England' s  hills  and  valleys, 
Where  peace  and  plenty  smile  in  Freedom' s  arms  ; 

Where,  far  and  wide,  men  walk  the  snn-lit  alleys 
Free  from  dark  tyranny  or  war's  alarms. 

XXX. 

Oh,  may  each  heart,  with  gratitude  o'erllowing, 
Bend  o'er  the  grave  of  every  patriot-sire 

Who  early  toiled  to  set  the  flame  a-gl  owing 
Which  blazed  to  light  the  world  with  Freedom' s  tire. 

XXXI. 

Turn  back  Time's  leaves  two  hundred  years — 

Two  hundred  years  and  more — 
And  see  what  on  that  page  appears, 

And  view  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  might  you  see  these  hill-tops  fair 

With  virgin  forests  crowned  ; 
And  in  these  valleys,  everywhere, 

Reigned  silence  most  profound. 
Save  where  primeval  forests  bend 

Before  the  freshening  breeze  ; 
Or  when  the  birds  of  Summer  send 

Their  songs  from  green- wood  trees  ; 
Or  if  the  stealthy  red-man  steals 

Through  dark  ravines,  below, 
His  sudden  shout,  at  times,  reveals 

His  triumph  o'er  a  foe. 
No  busy  wheels,  in  valleys  fair, 

Were  turned  by  rushing  stream, 
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And  never,  on  the  startled  air, 

Was  heard  the  steam -horse'  scream. 

Our  fathers  came,  a  feeble  band — ■ 
A  wilderness  was  here — 

But,  with  brave  heart  and  willing  hand. 
Dangers  soon  disappear. 

XXXII. 

Pause  we  here,  to  gaze  with  sadness 

Down  the  corridors  of  time  ; 
Hear  we  not  the  fathers'  voices, 

While  we  teU  their  deeds  sublime  ? 
See  we  not  the  waving  forests, 

Where  the  stealthy  red  men  creep  ? 
See  we  not  the  smoking  hamlet. 

Where  the  doomed  are  roused  from  sleeji  % 
Yes  ;  but  bravely  our  forefathers 

Seize  the  ready  pike  and  gun ; 
Soon  the  savage  red  men  vanish — 

Freedom' s  work  is  well  begun ! 
How  they  toiled,  and  how  they  suffered, 

None,  to-day,  can  truly  know  ; 
But  we  reap  the  ripened  harvest 

Which  their  hands,  with  toil,  did  sow. 
Let  us  love  them  for  the  blessings 

They,  for  us,  prepared  with  care  ; 
Which  the  oppressed,  of  every  nation, 

Freely  come  witli  us,  to  share. 
By  their  deeds  they  taught  the  lesson. 

Which,  to  all  the  world  may  show. 
That  whoever  would  have  freedom. 

He  himself  must  strike  the  blow. 

XXXIII. 

But  why  should  I  the  strain  prolong. 
Which  falls  upon  a  wearied  ear  I 
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Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song. 

Which  few,  perchance,  will  care  to  hear  ( 
Those  times  are  changed,  those  heroes  gone, 

But  one  who  bears  their  lionored  name 
May  love  to  weave  an  idle  song 

Of  olden  times  and  deeds  of  fame, 
When  sterling  worth  was  not  despised, 

Though  clothed  in  garb  of  ancient  make. 
And  manly  deeds  were  justly  prized 

And  duly  praised  for  manhood's  sake. 
And  fain  would  I,  to  ladies  fair. 

Recount  the  woes  our  fathers  bore. 
And  sing  the  virtues,  sweet  and  rare, 

Of  noble  dames  in  days  of  yore  : 
Valor  and  worth  then  oft  combined 

Where  only  simple  garbs  were  seen, 
And  the  rich  virtues  of  the  mind 

Were  borne  with  meek  and  modest  mien  ; 
Then  noble  souls,  in  life's  brief  span. 

Could  walk  the  earth  with  humble  ways — 
Nine  tailors  never  made  a  man  ! 

There  were  no  dudes  in  those  brave  days  ! 
Then  sterling  valor,  worth,  and  truth 

Were  sure  to  win  and  wear  the  prize ; 
No  hope  was  there  for  callow  youth — 

They  held  no  place  in  ladies'  eyes  ; 
Then  maids  were  fair,  and  men  were  brave  ! 

And  vanity  dared  not  intrude  ; 
Then  youth,  to  age  due  reverence  gave, 

And  no  one  knew  the  brainless  dude. 

XXXIV. 

But  why  should  I  still  linger  in  my  song  ? 

The  hour  has  struck  which  tells  me  we  must  part ; 
Then  why,  at  will,  an  idle  strain  prolong. 

Whose  feeble  notes  may  fail  to  reach  the  heart  i 
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And  if,  at  some  sad  strain,  one  tear  shonld  start. 
Beauty' s  bright  smile  will  cliase  that  tear  away  ; 

And  passing  sigh  leave  never  painful  smart, 
To  tinge  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  day  ; 
But  tear  and  sigh  will  pass,  and  beauty  will  decay. 

xxxy. 

But  ere  I  quit  the  theme  which  strung  my  lyre, 

I  fain  would  sound  one  closing  note  for  those 
Who  boldly  lighted  Freedom's  blessed  fire, 

Which  banished  from  our  land  men's  darkest  woes: 
Oh,  may  that  blessed  flame  consume  all  foes 

Who  seek  to  chain  the  forms  and  souls  of  men  ! 
Till  Tyranny  shall  sink  in  death' s  dark  throes, 

And  Bigotry  flee  howling  to  his  den  ; 

Our  sires'  dei^arted  shades  may  smile  upon  us  then. 

XXXYI. 

Now  unto  all  who  listen  to  my  song 

Be  the  deep  thanks  of  an  o'erflowing  heart ; 
The  winged  hours,  that  swiftly  sweep  along, 

Already  mark  the  moment  when  we  part ; 

But  never  from  the  singer's  feeling  heart 
Shall  pass  the  memory  of  this  happy  day  ; 

And  when  dark  sorrows  force  a  tear  to  start, 
Thoughts  of  this  hour  shall  chase  that  tear  away  ; 
And  kindest  wish  for  you  shall  only  with  him  stay, 

XXXYII. 

The  song  shall  cease,  the  harp  shall  be  unstrung  ; 

Its  echoes  ne'er  again  may  greet  your  ears. 
Save  wiien  some  spirit-tone  its  chords  have  rung 

Shall  faintly  echo  down  the  coming  years. 
If  any  here  then  walk  this  vale  of  tears, 

Upon  some  breaking  heart  that  tone  may  fall  ; 
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And,  from  the  tomb  of  the  long-buried  years, 
That  spirit-iiote  some  memory  shall  recall, 
To  soothe  a  shiking  soul,  which  bids  adieu  to  all. 

XXXVIII. 

Now.  unto  you  the  minstrel  sighs  farewell ! 

Nor  heeds  the  sorrow  of  his  own  sad  heart ; 
Yet,  more  than  words  of  song  can  truly  tell. 

He  deeply  feels  the  pain  it  costs  to  part  ; 

But  if,  in  Beauty's  eye,  one  tear  shall  start. 
Responsive  to  some  strain  his  harp  hath  rung. 

Then  not  in  vain  he  tried  the  minstrel-art — 
Not  all  in  vain  his  feeble  lips  have  sung — 
For  Beauty's  grateful  tear  is  dear  to  old  and  young. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell !  farewell  to  all  I 
Too  late  we  met,  and  all  too  soon  we  part. 

The  minstrel' s  song  may  cease  in  bower  and  hall, 
But  tones  of  love  shall  linger  in  the  heart : 

And  when,  in  some  dark  hour,  a  tear  shall  start. 
Thoughts  of  your  love  shall  dry  that  tear  again  ; 

And  green-eyed  Censure,  with  his  poisoned  dart. 
May  seek  to  wound  the  minstrel's  heart  in  vain. 
If,  saying  now  farewell,  we  e'er  may  meet  again. 
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The  President — If  the  audience  will  remain  seated 
a  moment  I  will  make  an  announcement.  I  think  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  literary  exercises  until 
after  dinner. 

The  photographer  desires  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
family,  and  has  lixed  the  hour  at  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon ;  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  be  present  at  that 
time,  in  front  of  this  building,  to  have  the  photograp-h 
taken.  After  adjourning  for  dinner,  we  m  ill  return  here 
and  finish  the  exercises. 

I  wish  to  request  all  to  record  their  names  in  the  book 
which  the  Secretary  has  in  the  vestibule.  Every  person 
who  has  any  Dickinson  blood  in  his  veins  is  requested  to 
record  his  or  her  name. 

I  Avant  to  make  one  more  inqwrtant  announcement. 
There  is  to  be  a  reception  in  this  hall  this  evening  at  7:30 
o'  clock.  It  will  be  a  very  pleasant  occasion ;  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  other  socially,  and  I 
hope  everyone  will  be  here.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
asking  a  few  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  assist  in  the 
reception.  We  want  somebody  to  be  present, — a  few 
persons  to  receive  those  who  may  come,  and  introduce 
friends  to  the  Reception  Committee. 

Prof.  Chevreaux  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  family  to  visit  his  institution.  I  cannot  announce 
what  they  are  doing  from  hour  to  hour,  but  some  of  the 
exercises  will  be  going  on  at  each  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
college  building.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  program  of  this 
college,  wliicli  may  be  distributed  to  any  who  desire  to 
have  it. 

After  the  collation,  the  members  of  the  family  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  College  Hall  in  a  group,  and  were 
photographed  by  Mr.  Lovell,  of  Amherst. 
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Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  Aigust  8th, 
Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  President — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  onr  family  are  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  with  us  to-day,  a  very  distinguished  member  of  our 
family — a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  home  is  at 
Plymouth  Meeting,  in  that  State.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Doctor  Hiram  Corson. 

Dr.  Corson  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladief!  and  Gentlemen — ^It  is  with  some  emotion, 
caused  by  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  for  which  I  am 
very  thankful,  that  I  stand  here  ;  I  can  only  say  that  I 
do  not  exj)ect  to  address  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
excuse  me ;  I  made  no  preparation  to  address  you.  I 
feel  in  the  presence  of  this  audience  gathered  together  to 
do  honor  to  the  long  line  of  ancestors,  coming  down  from 
Old  England,  and  at  every  stage  and  period  of  their  time, 
honoring  their  ancestry,—  I  feel  that  this  should  inspire 
me  to  make  a  proper  response  to  your  invitation.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  expect  to  address  you  ;  and  if 
I  were  to  address  you  at  all,  it  would  be  that  I  might 
pay  a  tribute  to  our  common  founder.  It  is  onlj  ten 
years,  perhaps,  since  T  paid  any  attention  to  the  gene- 
alogy of  my  mother's  family,  and  I  was  quite  ignorant 
of  this  great  settlement  of  Dickinsons  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  that  great  settlement  of  Dickinsons  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  I  found,  in  look- 
ing at  the  references  with  my  friend,  Wharton  Dickinson, 
year  after  year,  with  the  others  of  this  family,  and  at  the 
very  top  of  the  Dickinson  ancestry,  we  see  the  name  of 
John  Dickinson.     It  is  from  that  source  that  we  trace 
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our  origin.  And  yet  there  are  eight  generations  from 
that  John  Dickinson  before  it  reaches  me.  And  tliere 
are  two  generations  here  to  day,  down  below  me  of  that 
line. 

I  have  been  interdicted,  I  might  say,  almost  by  a  prom- 
ise, certainly  by  self-preservation,  from  addressing  yoa 
further.  Wharton  Dickinson  can  tell  you  all  that  is 
necessary  better  than  I  can,  of  the  line  from  which  him- 
self and  I  descended.  And  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from 
further  addressing-  vou. 


The  Presidext — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
— a  gentleman  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  family  genealogies  in  his  own  state,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  can  instruct  us  very  greatly.  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson  then  addressed  the  audience, 
as  follows : 

Six  hundred  peo^^le,  all  claiming  kinship  (and  what 
is  still  more  remakable,  proving  it  by  certain  distinctive 
features),  assembled  together  in  one  place,  is  no  ordinary 
spectacle.  Judges  and  Generals,  Senators  and  Colonels, 
Reverends  and  Doctors,  Lawyers  and  Editors,  Poets  and 
Artists,  Merchants  and  Bankers,  Farmers  and  Mechanics, 
Young  Men  and  Maidens,  Old  Men  and  Women,  all  met 
together  to  do  reverence  and  esteem  to  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  man  and  women,  to  whom  all  present,  of 
the  Dickinson  blood,  ow^e  a  common  existence.  What  a 
theme  for  the  pen  of  a  poet,  or  the  brush  of  a  painter ! 
Deeply  do  I  feel  the  honor  your  committee  have  conferred 
upon  me,  in  according  me  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
on  this  august  occasion.     Fifteen  years'  research,  how- 
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ever,  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  race,  may 
enable  me  to  tell  you  sometliinr/  of  our  past  history,  both 
tradition  and  fact  (for  all  history,  both  of  nations  and 
families,  are  about  equally  composed  of  both),  and  thus 
aid  you  in  keeping  posterity  acquainted  with  the  good 
deeds  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  noble  eulogy  upon  the  great  scholar,  Sweden- 
borg,  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Saudel,  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sweden,  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Nobles  at 
Stockholm,  occur  these  words  : 

"Nature  and  art  form  the  ornaments  of  the  earth; 
birth  and  education  those  of  the  human  race.  A  fruit 
seed  does  not  always  produce  a  tree  which  yields  as  ex- 
cellent fruit  as  that  which  produced?*^/  which  often  is 
owing  to  the  modifications  eifected  on  the  tree  by  art, 
which  occasion  a  difference  in  its  products,  but  do  not 
at  all  alter  its  nature.  Experience  supplies  us  with  a 
great  many  similar  instances  in  our  own  species.  But 
it  would  be  hazaicling  a  paradox  were  we  to  attempt  to 
determine  how  far  certain  virtues  are  hereditary  in  fami- 
lies, or  are  introduced  into  them  by  education.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  having  sprung  from  a 
virtuous  and  respectable  family,  inspires  a  man  with  con- 
fidence, when  he  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  disgrace 
his  descent.  In  emry  condition  (of  life)  it  is  a  real 
advantage  to  be  born  in  a  family  which  has  been,  for  a 
long  time,  the  abode  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  a  nursery 
of  citizens  every  way  useful  to  their  country." 

In  addition  to  these  words  of  Mr.  Saudel,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  peculiar  merit  to  be  attached  to  a  family 
that  have,  for  ages,  maintained  their  proud  and  lofty 
positions  by  the  w.ere  possession  of  great  estates,  and 
certain  special  privileges,  entailed  for  generations,  and 
hereditary  titles  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  which  malces  them  counsellors  of  the  realm,  and  the 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  millions  of  their  fellow  men, 
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by  the  mere  right  of  birth,  whether  nature  \vas  fitted  them 
for  such  or  not.  Bat  when  a  family,  living  in  a  republic 
like  ours,  where  competition  for  tlie  highest  State  and 
National  offices,  is  open  to  all  who  have  the  requisite 
ability  and  energy  to  reacli  them,  and  lolien  reached,  to 
fill  them,  can  maintain,  unbroken,  for  over  two  centuries 
their  prestige  as  soldiers,  statesmen,  jurists,  scholars, 
and  divines,  and  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  and 
National  Governments,  wlietlier  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  ministerial  or  military,  with  credit  and  ability, 
and  whose  rexjutation  and  honor  have  never  suffered  a 
stain,  they  certainly  deserve  the  reverence  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  but  just  to  them,  that  a 
record  of  their  lives  and  their  works  should  be  preserved 
to  posterity. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert,  my  friends  and  kinsmen, 
that  to  such  a  race  do  we  belong.  Although  no  high- 
sounding  title  has  ever  been  coupled  with  our  name,  and 
marked  us  as  hereditary  counsellors  of  England's  mon- 
archs,  yet  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  we 
have  lived  upon  our  own  estates,  administering  as  county 
magistrates,  justice  in  a  limited  circle,  defrauding  none, 
and  recognized  by  that  much  abused,  yet  grandest  of  all 
human  appellations — gentlemen. 

Always  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth,  honesty  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  suffering  much  for  conscience's 
sake,  our  race  have  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  right 
and  duty.  When  persecution  and  tyranny  raged  in  our 
beloved  mother-land,  the  stern  Puritans,  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson and  Philemon  Dickinson,  and  the  gentle  Quaker, 
Walter  Dickinson,  left  the  shores  of  Old  England,  to 
seek  in  the  wilderness  of  America,  a  spot  where  they 
could,  without  fear  of  molestation,  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Reared  in  the 
traditions  of  a  race,  who  for  six  centuries  had  braved 
tyranny  in  every  form,  from  the  Norman  Rufus  to  the 
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unfortunate  Charles  Stuart,  is  it  to  be  marveled  at,  that 
persecuted  at  home,  the  same  spirit  that  impelled  their 
warlike  sires  to  fight  manfully  with  the  Barons  against 
the  tyrant,  John,  which  ended  in  the  glories  of  Runny- 
mede,  and  to  follow  Coenr  de  Leon  and  Prince  Edward  to 
Palestine,  led  these  three  brave  men,  whose  names  I  have 
just  mentioned,  to  seek  in  the  wilds  of  America,  "free- 
dom to  worship  God  I  " 

Genealogy  is  a  subject  which  we  Americans,   in  our 
haste  to  get  rich,  have  sadly  neglected.     It  has  too  often 
been  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  foster  self-love  and  false 
pride ;  but  that  is  the  abuse^  not  the  true  use  of  this 
noble  science,  and  I  am  glad  to  see,  of  late  years,  a  grow- 
ing taste  among  the  descendants  of  our  old  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  families,  to  learn  more  of  the  family  histo- 
ry of  the  men  who  laid  deep  and  strong,  the  foundations 
of  our  grand  system  of  State  and  National  Governments. 
The  names  of  Daniel   S.   Dickinson,  of   New   York; 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  President  of    Princeton  Col- 
lege ;    Governors  Mahlon   and  Philemon   Dickerson,   of 
New   Jersey.    Hons.    Edward   Dickinson,    of   Amherst ; 
Rudolphus  and  Edward  F.  Dickinson,  of  Ohio  ;  Isaac  N. 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  all  M.   C's  ;    and  Wells   S. 
Dickinson,  State  Senator,  New  York  ;   and  Andrew  B. 
Diclvinson,  Minister  to  Nicaragua  ;  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land branches;  and  John  Dickinson,  L.L.D.,   Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,    founder  of   Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  the  greatest  political  writer  of  his 
day  ;  Gen.  Philemon,  of  New  York,  afterwards  United 
States  Senator  ;  Col.  Henry  Dickinson,  Gen.  Samuel  Dick- 
inson, first  and  second  Judges  ;  Walter,  Samuel,  James, 
Asa  D.,  and  Matthew  C.  Dickinson,  Col.  Henry  Dickin- 
s(m,  Hons.  James  S.,  Henry  S.,  David  AY.,  Amos,  John, 
James,  Jr.,  Hiram,  John,  Richard  aud  William  G.  Dick- 
inson, State  Assemblymen,  Pivsidential  Electors  and  M. 
C's. ;  and  Philemon  Dickinson,  for  fifty  years  President 
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of  Trenton  Banking  Company,  and  a  prominent  state 
and  county  officer  in  New  York,  all  of  the  Southern 
branch,  should  be  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  their 
memories  cherished  with  tender  feelings,  by  the  race  who 
bear  the  name  these  men  have  rendered  so  illustrious. 

I  am  glad  these  family  reunions  are  becoming  more 
popular,  year  after  year.  The  stronger  the  interest  taken 
in  them,  the  better  for  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  and  the  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Social- 
ism, Communism  and  Anarchy.  Every  time  we  attend 
one,  we  go  to  our  homes,  better  men.  better  women, 
better  citizens,  and  better  Christians. 

In  relation  to  our  descent  from  the  Plantagenets, 
through  the  marriage  of  Symon  Dickinson  and  Catheryne 
Dudley,  I  am  pleased  to  believe  we  inherited  most  of 
their  good  qualities,  such  as  bravery,  Avisdom  and  cour- 
age. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  tradition- 
ary history  of  our  race,  and  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the 
Dickin&*on  family.  The  facts  relative  to  Ivar  and  Eollo, 
are  taken  from  the  history  of  Scandinavia,  published  by 
Professor  Philip  H.  Dunham,  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  from  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage,  article  "Sin- 
clair." Nearly  eleven  centuries  ago,  there  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Half  dan  Huilbein,  King  of  Norway,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  named  Ivar,  a  native  of  the  Uplands,  in  Nor- 
way. He  was  said  to  have  been,  originally,  a  shepherd, 
and  to  have  followed  his  flocks  and  herds  on  the  craggy 
and  ice-bound  sides  of  the  Saehattan,  a  snow-capped 
peak  of  the  Uplands,  towering  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  one  day  he  was  captured  by  a  roving  band 
of  Northmen,  and  carried  off  to  sea,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
rover,  and  after  a  series  of  adventures  by  land  and  sea, 
during  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  visited  the  coasts 
of  New  Foundland  and  New  England ;  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Norse  King"  s  Court,  about  the  year  700, 
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Being  of  liandsome  presence,  and  stalwart  build,  he  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  with  the  King,  who  advanced 
him  from  one  post  to  another,  until  he  became  General 
of  his  army,  and  was  created  Prince  of  the  Uplands. 
But  a  still  greater  honor  awaited  this  illustrious  child  of 
fortune.  In  720,  Half  dan  bestowed  upon  him,  in  marriage, 
the  hand  of  his  only  child,  and  the  heiress  of  the  realm 
— his  daugliter  Eurittea.  Ilalfdaii  died  in  72a,  leaving 
his  crown  to  his  grandson,  Eystein,  a  child  of  four  sum- 
mers. Ivar  was  regent  during  his  son' s  minority.  Eystein 
reigned  until  7oo,  leaving  a  successor,  Harold  Harfagn, 
and  another  son,  Rogenwald,  Earl  of  Maere,  and  Raum- 
dahl,  in  Norway,  who  obtained  from  his  brother  Harold, 
a  grant  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles.  Among  other 
issues,  Rogenwald  left  Rolfor  Rollo,  the  most  adven- 
turous Prince  of  his  age,  who  overran  Normandy  in  910. 
His  sixth  and  youngest  son,  Walter,  received  the  town 
and  Castle  of  Caen,  as  his  inheritance.  His  great  grand- 
son, Gaul  tier  de  Caen  (Walter  of  Caen),  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  From  him  sprang 
John  de  Caen,  clerk  in  Chancery,  reign  of  Edward  I. , 
and  from  him  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  Hugh  Dic- 
consin,  reputed  grandfather  of  John  of  Leeds. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  third  son  of  Symon  Dickin- 
son and  Catheryne  Dudley,  diaries  of  London  was  born 
at  Bradley,  about  the  year  1590,  and  after  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  settled  in  London,  where  in  the  course 
of  time  he  became  an  eminent  merchant.  He  died  in 
1653,  leavitig  by  Racliael  Carter,  three  sons — first,  Wal- 
ter ;  second,  Henry ;  third,  John.  These  three  brothers 
became  converts  to  the  peculiar  teachings  of  George  Fox. 
In  1654,  all  three  came  to  the  Province  of  Virginia,  ar- 
riving at  AYilliamsburg  in  the  s])ring  or  early  summer  of 
that  year. 

Waltev,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  born  late  in  1620, 
or  in  January,  1621,  for  he  was  baptized  at  St.  Andrews, 
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Holborne,  London,  February  10.  1621.  He  seems  to  have 
followed  his  father' s  business,  that  of  a  merchant,  and  to 
have  early  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  London  Company, 
as  an  emigration  commissioner  or  agent.  He  received 
a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  every  adult  person  he 
sent  to  Virginia.  The  first  patent  for  land  bears  date, 
September  6,  lOol,  and  was  for  eight  hundred  acres  of 
land  near  Merry  Point,  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  Lancas- 
ter County.  He  settled  on  this  tract,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbor,  Jane  Yarrett.  In  the  early 
Winter  of  1658-59,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Virginia, 
on  account  of  the  religious  i3ersecutions  against  the 
Quakers.  He  located  for  a  time  at  North  Point,  on  the 
Potapsco  river,  near  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Autumn  of 

1659,  removed  to  Talbot  Conntj^,   Maryland.      Here,  in 

1660,  he  bought  a  plantation,  which  he  named  "  Croise- 
dore,"  meaning  "Golden  Crusader,"'  in  memory  of  his 
ancestors,  who  followed  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  to  Pales- 
tine. This  plantation  has  descended  in  the  direct  male 
line  to  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Samuel  T.  Dickin- 
son, of  New  York,  and  is  occupied  by  that  gentleman's 
brother,  Mr.  Overton  Dickinson.  Walter,  in  1679,  was 
commissioned  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Talbot  County 
Court,  serving  until  his  death,  in  March,  1681.  This  was 
the  first  office  held  by  our  line  in  America.  By  his  first 
wife,  he  left  two  sons — William  and  Charles,  the  latter 
of  wdiom  died  young.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Means. 
By  her  he  had  two  cliildren — Walter  and  Rachael.  Wal- 
ter's line  is  now  extinct.  William  Dickinson,  the  eldest 
son  of  Walter,  was  born  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  De- 
cember, 1658.  He  was  a  merchant.  He  never  held  any 
political  office.  He  married  Elizabeth  Powell,  and  dying 
in  1717,  left  three  children — first,  Elizabeth  ;  second, 
Samuel ;  third,  James.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  was  the 
wifn  of  William  Harrison.  Their  daughter,  Rachael  Har- 
rison, married  John  Leeds,  Surveyor  General  of  Mary- 
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land,  Clerk  of  Talbot  County  Court,  Treasurer  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  and  Judge  of  Talbot  Countj^ 
Courts.  Their  daughter  Rachael,  married  a  Mr.  Bozman. 
This  gentleman's  son,  John  Leeds  Bozman,  was  the  dis- 
tinguished liistorian  of  Mar^dand,  and  his  sister  Rachael, 
married  a  gentleman  named  Kerr,  and  was  the  mother  of 
John  Leeds  Kerr,  M.  C.  from  Maryland,  United  States 
Senator,  Presidential  Elector  in  1841,  and  a  member  of 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  which  nominated  Harrison 
for  the  Presidency.  His  son,  John  Bozman  Kerr,  was 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Charge  d' Affairs  to  Nicaragua,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  United  States,  and  Solicitor  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  James  Dickinson,  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Talbot  Count}^,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  mem- 
ber of  Assembly.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  original 
transcript  from  his  docket,  dated  September  9,  1768, 
which  was  found  among  the  Chew  papers,  at  German- 
town.  His  daughter  married  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  D.D., 
a  famous  divine  of  his  day.  Samuel  Dickinson,  the 
eldest  son  of  William,  vvas  born  in  1690,  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  read  law  and  practiced  extensively  in  the 
Courts  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1740,  he  became  President  Judge  of  the  newly  organized 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Kent  County,  Delaware,  and 
in  1754,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dela- 
ware. He  died  in  1760.  By  his  first  wife,  Judith  Troth, 
he  had,  with  eight  others,  a  son  Henry,  who  inherited 
"Croise-dore."  This  gentleman  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  many  years,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention  of  1776.  His 
more  distinguished  descendants,  are,  first — Samuel 
Dickins(m,  Inspector-General  of  Grain,  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland;  second — Philemon,  M.D.,  Member  of  Assem- 
bly ;  third— Henry,  Colonel  of  Militia,  and  Clerk  of  Dor- 
chester County  Courts  ;    fourth — Solomon,    Member  of 
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Assembly,  Judge  of  Orphans'  Court,  Brigadier-General 
of  Militia;  fifths  Samuel  S.,  Judge  of  Levy  Court,  and 
Commissioner  of  Lotteries  ;  sixth — Peter  S.,  United  States 
Marshal  and  Postmaster  at  Trappe,  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  at  Easton,  March  8,  1824. 

Samuel  Dickinson,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Cadwala- 
der,  had,  iirst — John,  of  whom  hereafter ;  second — 
Thomas  ;  third — Philemon,  Major-General  of  New  Jersey 
Militia,  Member  of  Provincial  Congress,  Member  of  Con- 
tinental Congress,  Vice-President  of  State  Council,  and 
United  States  Senator.  His  grandsons  were,  first— Phile- 
mon, Member  of  New  Jersey  Constitutional  Convention, 
1873,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Sinking  Fund,  and  President  of  the  Trenton  Bank- 
ing Company  nearly  fifty  years ;  second — my  father, 
Samuel,  Captain  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Infantry  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  Colonel  of  the  First  New  Jersey 
Militia.     This  finishes  Walter's  descendants. 

Of  Henry,  the  second  of  tlie  three  emigrant  brotliers, 
we  know  nothing  further  than  that  he  settled  either  in 
Louisa  or  ( 'aroline  County.  His  more  distinguished  de- 
scendants have  been,  Major  Dickinson,  wlio  fell  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  General  Samuel  Dickinson,  of  Kentucky  ;  Hon. 
David  W.  Dickinson,  M.  C,  from  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
James  S.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  'and  Henry  Dickinson, 
of  Mississippi,  President  Electors  ;  Hon.  Asa  D.  Dickin- 
son, member  of  Virginia  Assembly  and  Senate  and  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas ;  Hiram  Dicldnson,  Amos  Dickinson 
and  Matthew  Dickinson,  all  Members  of  Assembly,  and 
the  latter  a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  S.  W.  Dickin- 
son, M.D.,  a  distinguished  physician  of  his  native  state 
and  a  medical  writer  of  note. 

Of  John,  the  third  of  the  three  emigrant  brothers,  we 
know  that  his  eldest  son  John  settled  in  Talbot,  and 
some  of  Jii.s  descendants  are  in  Delaware.  His  youngest 
son,  William,  settled  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  County, 
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Pennsylvania.  Hon.  Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  late  Chief 
Conmiissioner  of  Highways,  and  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  belong  to  this 
line. 

Time  forbids  me  to  trespass  longer  on  yonr  patience. 
Our  name  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  liiglitr  walks  of  life. 
We  have  produced  men  eminent  in  the  law,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  tented  field,  in  the  hospital,  in  the 
colleges,  and  in  the  pulpit ;  and  many  more  in  the  ranks 
of  commerce  and  finance.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  all  have  been  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  that  the  family  escutcheon,  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Plant- 
agenets,  and  which  was  a  shining  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
Mussulmen  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  suffered 
no  stain  or  dishonor  from  our  hands  during  the  six 
centuries  it  has  been  our  insignia. 

Before  I  close,  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  iioNe^t  Roman 
of  them  all — John  Dickinson,  L.L.D.,  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  Continental  Congress,  and  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  that  of  Delaware  ;  Speaker  of  the 
Delaware  Assembly,  and  Yice-President  of  its  Council ; 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  Chief  Justice  of 
its  high  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Colonel  of  its  First  Bat- 
talion ;  Chairman  of  the  Annapolis  Convention,  writer 
of  the  famous  "Farmer's  Letters,"  first  and  second 
"Petitions  to  the  King,"  "  Declaration  to  the  Armies," 
"Address  to  the  States,"  and  to  the  "Inhabitants  of 
Quebec,"  and  first  and  second  series  of  "Fabian  Let- 
ters;" founder  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  and  the  07iZ.,y 
member  of  the  famous  first  Continental  Congress  that 
adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  who  went 
down  into  the  ranks,  sliouldered  his  musket,  and  fought 
as  a  prUate^  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown,  and  whose  bravery  and  courage  on  those 
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eventful  days,  won  him  the  stars  of  a  Brigadier  ere  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  yet  rolled  away. 

They  who  can  look  back,  in  the  annals  of  their  race, 
on  sncli  a  nuin,  may  todl  feel  jnide  in  that  blood  which 
worked  in  the  principles,  and  flowed  into  the  acts  of  the 
race  whose  nnsellish  integrity  and  gentle  courtesy  are 
best  expressed  in  the  simple  and  telling  words  of  their 
family  motto :  '•'Esse  quani  elder e''^  (To  &<?,  rather  than 
to  ai)pear). 


The  P  reside n^t — Reference  has  been  made  to-day  to 
the  fact  that  the  Montague  family  held  its  re- union  last 
year  in  HaverhiH-,  and  that  that  family  and  ours  have 
been  very  closely  united  in  the  past.  We  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  success  of  this  gathering  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  gentleman  resident  of  this  town,  not  of  our 
name,  bnt  of  our  blood,  Mr.  George  Montague,  whom  I 
now  ask  to  address  you. 

Mr.  George  Montague  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  a/nd  Gentlemen,  Brotliers  and, 
Sisters  and  Covslns  of  the  Diclcinsons — I  greet  you  all 
with  a  friendly  salutation,  I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  so  many  of  the  Dickinsons 
have  assembled.  You  know  that  it  is  according  to  the 
order  of  onr  active  modern  times  that  the  course  of  every- 
thing is  onward  ;  it  is  futureward.  There  are  very  few 
that  go  to  the  past  in  retrospection.  The  whole  influence 
of  life  istoward'the  future,  for  some  award,  for  some  emol- 
ument to  come  from  the  future.  But  this  great  Dickin- 
son assemblage  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  We  have  all 
come  here  as  by  one  impulse,  saying,  "we  will  give  one 
day  to  the  thought  of  our  ancestors,"  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  AVe  will  think  of  their 
prayers,  of  the  labors  they  underwent,  when  they  had 
much  less  of  the  a,dvantages  we  have,  now — nay,  none  at 
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all ;  and  added  to  all  that,  they  had  battles  to  fight.  They 
had  an  eJKMu y  ever  at  their  doors  and  around  them.  They 
were  eontinually  in  danger  of  being  uAvakened  at  night 
by  the  savage  whoop  of  the  Indians  ;  and  no  mother  felt 
that  hei-  little  ones  were  safe  in  those  days. 

AVhat  a  contrast  between  that  period  and  ours  I  If  we 
can  call  to  mind  their  sufferings,  their  trials,  tlieir  toils, 
and  contrast  them  with  this  easy-going  life  which  we  live, 
and  this  time  when  i)ros})erity  rests  ui)on  everything, 
when  wealth  is  flowing  into  the  country,  when  we  are  at 
-peace  with  all  the  world,  we  shall  gain  something  by  this 
comparison. 

I  supi)ose  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world  had 
two  grandfathers  each,  respectively.  I  had  two  grand- 
fathers, Richard  Montague  and  Nathaniel  Dickinson, — 
no,  they  were  my  ancestors  ;  my  grandfather  was  Rich- 
ard Montague;  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Richard  and 
Nathan  Dickinson.  But  we  are  not  to  speak  of  the  Mon- 
tagues ;  we  said  enough  about  them  twelve  months  ago. 
Now  we  are  to  say  something  about  the  Dickinsons. 
This  Nathan  Dickinson,  who  was  my  grandfather,  was  in 
his  way,  a  great  man.  He  had  all  the  elements  of  great- 
ness in  his  character,  although  he  had  very  little  intellectual 
culture.  He  had  but  one  book,  and  that  was  the  Bible, 
or  else  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest.  But  he  read  his  Bible  well ; 
he  was  a  godly  man.  He  had  four  noble  sons  and  he  had 
four  charming  daughters,  eight  children  in  all ;  and  the 
nauK^s  of  his  sons  were  Natha>»,  Perez,  Ezekiel  and  Samuel 
Fowler.  How  closely  they  adhered  to  the  Scripture  for 
their  names  in  those  times  ;  and  his  daughters  were 
Esther,  Pwithfrtl,  Irene,  and  Anna.  And  they  were  all 
nol3le  specimens  of  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

When  this  grandfather  was  twenty  years  of  age,  still 
a  youth  in  years,  a  rapid  express  came  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  and  Indians  were  coming  down 
Lake  Cham  plain  and  were  going  to  attack  the  settle- 
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ment  that  fall.  It  required  but  one  week  to  get  ready. 
Nathan  went  out  to  meet  the  French  and  Indians.  He 
gave  that  year  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Then  he 
returned  and  raised  liis  family  of  children.  He  went 
through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  he  had 
prepared  two  sons  for  college.  Having  no  education 
himself,  he  still  knew  the  advantages  and  value  of  an 
educati(jn  ;  and  close  as  those  times  were,  hard  as  every- 
thing was,  no  money  worth  anything  but  silver  dollars, 
and  a  man  having  a  hundred  of  them  was  considered  rich. 
He  had  this  little  small  amount  of  saving  ;  he  still  carried 
two  sons  through  college.  One  of  them  made  his  mark 
as  a  useful  minister,  Timothy  Dickinson,  whose  name  is 
on  that  chart  (pointing  to  the  family  chart  behind  him), 
;and  one,  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  mentioned  also  in  this 
town  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Amherst  College.  These 
two  excellent  men  were  born  in  a  little  house  only  one 
mile  east  of  us.  I  had  a  photograph  taken  of  it,  as  I  was 
interested  to  see  if  the  timbers  were  solid.  It  is  lined 
with  two -inch  plank,  set  edge  to  edge,  extending  all 
round.  The  planks  are  solid  and  intact  to  this  day,  and 
there  they  stand  now.  That  was  a  specimen  of  a  man 
whose  character  has  gone  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  don't  know  how  many  ministers  there  were  in  that 
family  ;  I  know  there  were  four  lawyers  and  many  farm- 
ers and  many  active  business  men  all  over  this  country, 
eminated  from  that  family,  raised  and  reared  in  that 
house,  and  have  gone  out  doing  good.  That  is  one 
instance  of  what  the  Dickinsons  have  done,  one  family. 

Now  I  don't  suppose  that  taking  away  of  one  stone 
from  an  elegant  structure  would  occasion  that  structure 
to  fall  down.  It  would  still  stand,  but  there  would  be  a 
defect ;  to  remove  a  single  stone  from  a  splendid  struc- 
ture is  to  leave  a  defect  in  the  structure.  I  don't  say  that 
taking  away  of  a  single  Dickinson  from  the  whole  family 
would  occasion  its  destruction  ;  but  I  say  that  the  Dick- 
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insons  liave  added  tlieir  quota  to  all  of  tlie  iiitei'osts  in 
this  world,  whicli  have  made  themselves  known.  AVhat- 
ever  hns  made  this  structure — commercial,  educsitional, 
mechanical,  all  the  industries  which  have  made  us  a  great 
people,  made  us  honored  among  the  most  eminent  nations 
of  the  earth,  still  increasing  in  greatness — I  say  the  Dick- 
insons have  axUled  tlieir  part,  and  have  done  it  well. 

I  don't  wish  to  detain  you  longer  by  my  remarks.  It 
was  very  far  from  my  thoughts  to  say  anything  ;  having 
given  my  exertions  to  bringing  you  together,  I  am  happy 
to  look  in  your  faces.  I  have  all  of  the  honor  that  I 
require,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  Therefore  I  will 
leave  the  stand. 


The  PiiESiDENT — I  ought  to  say  right  here  that  to- 
morrow we  are  to  have  an  excursion  to  Hadley  and 
Mt,  Holyoke.  I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I  suppose  that  ten 
o'clock  will  be  the  hour  that  we  shall  be  expected  to 
leave.  About  ten  o'clock.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  use  the  room  in  front.  There  will  be  a  business  meet- 
ing in  the  morning.  I  hope  that  everybody  present  will 
find  time  to  be  here.  As  it  is  very  imx)ortant  that  w^e 
should  form  an  association  and  perx)etuate  these  i)leasant 
associations  and  recollections,  and  that  is  the  hour  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  informs  me 
that  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred  d(illars  or 
more,  and  that  the  friends  will  be  expected  to  contribute 
again  if  they  all  have  contributed.  This  situation  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story,  whicli  was  told  me  by  one  of 
my  class-mates  here  in  Amherst,  who  went  out  to  teach 
the  Freedmen.  He  succeeded  in  estal)lisliing  a  church, 
and  dedicating  it.  But  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  it  w^as  thought  to  be  disgraceful  to  have  that  debt, 
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and  they  gave  up  one  entire  day  to  it.  Tliey  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon  and  took  up  a  collection,  and  another 
in  the  evening  and  took  up  a  collection  ;  and  in  the 
evening  they  brought  out  their  most  distinguished 
si3eaker,  a  quaint  old  colored  gentleman.  "Bruddren," 
said  he,  ''  I  \spose  you  tink  we  call  upon  you  pretty  often, 
but,  you  know,  when  you  want  to  have  a  good  cow,  you 
must  milk  her  dry  every  time." 

I  supx)ose  the  Finance  Committee  appeal  to  us  on  that 
ground. 

This  family  takes  great  satisfaction  in  the  development 
of  the  educational  interests  of  this  commonwealth.  Those 
under  the  direction  of  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
are  in  the  charge^of  one  of  our  own  name,  and  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  j^resenting  to  you  John  W.  Dickinson,  of 
our  family,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Dickinson  delivered  the  following  address  : 

3f(/  BrotJiers  and  Ulsters  of  the  Dickhisoii  Family — 
It  is  well  known  to  some  of  you,  that,  after  a  long- 
absence,  I  am  just  coming  back  into  an  active  life.  My 
misfortune  has  prevented  me  from  rendering  any  assist- 
ance to  the  officers  chosen  to  organize  this  gathering  of 
the  living  members  of  our  race,  and  it  will  continue  to 
prevent  me  from  taking  any  imx^ortant  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  meeting  itself.  Although  I  may  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  who  are 
present  at  this  gathering,  I  shall  contribute  much  to  my 
own  pleasure,  in  simi^ly  being  here,  and  in  looking  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  claim  to  be  twigs  from  the  same 
branch  of  the  great  human  tree. 

We  are  many  in  number,  but  we  are  made  one  in  sj^irit, 
by  having  descended  from  the  same  original  stock,  and 
])y  inlieriting  tliose  common  qualities  which  distinguish 
us  from  all  other  people,  and  which  will,  through  all 
coming  time,  bind  us  together  in  one  distinct  faniih'. 
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I  linve  heai'd  it  said  by  iiieiiibers  of  our  family,  wIlo 
]ia.ve  made  careful  observations,  that  the  Dickinsons, 
wherever  in  the  world  they  may  be  found,  l)ear  to  one 
another,  both  a  physical  and  mental  resemblance.  The 
princij)le  of  evolution  that  is  slowly  working  its  changes 
in  all  living  tilings,  may  have  added  some  new  elements 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  present  race  ;  but,  stilly 
I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  has,  to  a  marked 
-degree,  some  of  the  characteristics  which  made  old  Na- 
thaniel a  distinct  and  independent  member  of  the  early 
AVetherstield  Church. 

The  physical  body  of  a  genuine  Dickinson,  taken  at  its 
maturity,  is  somewhat  al)Ove  the  ordinary  height,  but 
not  generally  burdened  with  a  suxDerabundance  of  useless 
flesh.  It  is  straight  and  compact  in  its  structure.  Some 
of  the  features  of  the  face  are  inclined  to  be  prominent, 
.presenting  the  sure  external  marks,  according  to  the 
judgments  of  Julius  Ca3sar  and  the  elder  Napoleon,  of 
the  existence  of  that  intellectual  constitution  which 
makes  sharp  thinkers  and  brave  soldiers.  The  members 
of  the  race  having  generally  inherited  good  physical 
structures,  and  the  i^ower  of  self-control,  live  to  a  good 
old  age. 

In  their  mental  constitutions,  the  members  of  the 
family  show,  also,  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  I 
liave  never  knoAvn  one  of  them  to  confess  that  he  w^as  mis- 
taken until  he  was  fully  convinced  of  his  error ;  and  I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  many  convictions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  inclined  to  close  their  eyes 
against  lluMiMitli,  but  I  rather  suppose  that  before  their 
jiidgMicnts  are  Tormed,  th(\y  are  accustomed  to  think  so 
long  and  accurately,  that  the  truth  is  quite  surely  found- 
This  firmness  of  which  I  speak  is  especially  exhibited  in 
matters  of  faith,  pei-taining  to  politics  and  ivligion,  and 
yet  1  have  known  it  to  show  itself  in  the  coujmon  affairs 
^f  li'*'-      "'  it   is  contiolled  by  that  higher  principle  of 
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human  action,  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
impo]'tant  elements  of  a  strong  and  consistent  character. 
It  will  not  allow  the  individual  possessing  it  to  forsake  a 
principle,  though  urged  l^y  policy  or  convenience,  or  by 
any  consideration  which  appeals  simply  to  the  selfish 
principle  of  action.  This  element  of  character,  as  it 
sometimes  exhibits  itself,  is  w^ell  illustrated  by  an  event 
which  happened  many  years  ago  in  a  neighboring  toAvn. 

The  church  and  society  of  the  town  were  considering 
the  propriety  of  keex)ing  as  holy  time,  Sunday  rather  than 
Saturday  evening,  Saturday  evening  having  been  before 
that,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  observed  as  a  part  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  reasons  given  for  the  change  were, 
that  the  merchants  of  the  i3lace  could  not  conveniently 
close  their  stores  at  sunset  on  Saturday  night  ;  nor  could 
the  farmers  and  their  households  always  close  the  labors 
of  the  week  p>romptly  at  that  time.  After  some  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  the  churches  and  their  societies 
concluded  to  take  a  vote  on  the  subject.  Papers  were 
distributed  on  which  the  will  of  the  people  was  to  be 
expressed.  When  the  votes  were  collected  it  was  found 
that  a  good  Deacon  of  the  parish,  whose  faith  was  not  to 
be  affected  by  mere  human  convenience,  had  written  on 
his  paper  the  following  expression  of  his  will,  with  i-efer- 
ence  to  the  proposed  change :  "  Not  strenuous.  Always 
have  kei)t  Saturday  night,  and  always  shall.'" 

Such  an  element  of  character,  if  set  free  from  prejudice 
by  a  liberal  culture,  makes  reliable  and  successful  men. 
It  probably  brought  our  ancestor  from  AYethersfield  to 
Hadley,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  with  heroic  fortitude 
the  x^^in  caused  by  the  separation  from  old  friends  and 
old  associations,  and  to  become  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  new  settlement.  The  members  of  the  family  have 
not,  in  modern  times,  been  noted  for  their  inclination  or 
success  in  amassing  large  stores  of  physical  wealth,  and 
yet  they  have  all  been  thrifty  peox)le,  always  [)ossessing 
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enoii^'h  ;  hut,  like  true  philosophers,  they  have .  believed 
that  money  is  good  for  nothing  except  for  what  it  will 
buy.  They  have  generally  acted  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  a  wise  thing  to  convert  as  ninch  material  wealth  as 
possible  into  something  that  can  be  added  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  everlasting  possession ;  and  so  they  have 
freely  exchanged  it  for  that  Avhich  will  cultivate  the 
intellect,  and  gratify  the  taste,  and  satisfy  the  conscience. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  however,  that  in  more  ancient  times 
there  was  a  Dickinson  who  succeeded  in  adding  to  his 
mental  and  moral  wealth  large  stores  of  physical  riches, 
and  that  these  riches  ought,  l^y  the  natural  laws  of  in- 
heritance, to  be  distributed  among  his  descendants.  For 
one,  as  much  as  I  desj^ise  physical  wealth,  considered 
apart  from  its  relations  to  higher  and  better  things,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  this  distribution 
made,  even  in  my  own  day. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  race  is  found  in  its  love 
of  the  humorous.  Humor  is  a  quality  of  mind,  and  has 
for  its  object  those  innocent  weaknesses  and  foibles  which 
we  do  not  really  care  to  possess  ourselves,  but  which  we 
are  often  pleased  to  find  possessed  by  others.  This 
qiiality  of  mind  frequently  leads  one  to  the  performance 
of  those  acts  which  excite  emotions  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
which  are  illustrated  by  anecdotes  and  sayings  invented 
hy  somebody,  and  repeated  by  others  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company. 

I  have  known  persons  closely  related  to  me  by  blood, 
TuU  of  those  anecdotes,  that  describe  the  mental  pecul- 
iarities of  which  I  have  spoken.  These  stories  are  often 
repeated  on  proper  occasions,  and  they  never  lose  either 
their  interest  or  their  pith  by  the  repetition  ;  for  an  active 
imagination  is  sure  to  clothe  them  with  new  lieauty  as 
often  as  they  chance  to  reappear. 

Th(i  family  is  noted  also  for  its  love  ul  kindred.  This 
love    is   expressed    by   the    friendly    social    intercourse 
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that  not  only  the  members  of  the  same  household  con- 
stantly maintain  with  one  aiiotlier,  but  tliat  each  indi- 
vidual ever  maintains  with  all  otliers  of  his  kind.  The 
intercourse,  I  know  by  «^xperienct\  is  not  unl'requently 
marked  Iw  that  unseltishness  which  ono  is  conscious  of 
possessing  when  he  prefers  another  to  himself.  'V\u^ 
individuals  of  the  race  have  an  inherited  pride  of  birth, 
which  has  come  along-  downt]irongh  the  generations,  and 
which  gives  evidence  of  a  consciousness  of  an  honorable 
oi'igin  of  good  blood  flowing  in  the  veins. 

Dickinson  is  a  good  name  in  the  country.  Many  good 
and  noted  men  have  been  called  by  it.  Theologians  and 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  this  name  have  won  an  honor- 
able place  in  human  history,  by  their  good  deeds  and 
their  heroic  lives ;  while  a  multitude  of  others  have 
adorned  their  private  lives  by  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues. 

We,  their  descendants,  shall  do  well  if  we  maintain  in 
our  lives,  and  in  our  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
with  the  world,  the  noble  character  of  our  fathers. 

I  supi)ose  it  is  proper,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  foreacli 
one  of  us  to  say  a  word  concerning  his  own  place  in  the 
Dickinson  family. 

My  fathers  name  was  William  Dickinson.  He  was 
lx)rn  in  old  Hadley,  in  the  year  1785,  and  in  the  house  now 
standing  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street.  The  house  was 
built  by  my  grandfather.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  spot, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Connecticut,  of  that  most 
charming  of  all  New  England  villages,  Northampton,  of 
the  famous  Northampton  and  Hadley  Meadows,  and  of 
grand  old  Mount  Holyoke,  the  back  bone  of  the  Connec- 
ticut A^alley. 

The  house,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  always  been  occui^ied 
l)y  the  descendants  of  liim  who  laid  its  ancient  founda- 
tion. It  is  now  inhabitetl  bj'  a,  gen  nine  Dickinson,  pos- 
sessing, to  a  marked  degree,  all  the  physical  and  mental 
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peculiarities  tliat  malve  him  a  good  tji:>e  of  the  race  to 
wliicli  he  belongs.  I  only  wish  he  too  had  a  son,  who.  in- 
heriting the  sterling  good  qualities  of  his  father,  could 
continue,  in  unbroken  succession,  the  Dickinson  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  old  home  of  my  ancestors. 

As  I  have  already  said,  my  father  was  born  in  1785. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Dickinson,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jolm,  who  was  the  son  of  William,  who  was  the  son  of 
Nehimiah,  who  was  the  son  of  the  historic  Nathaniel. 

So  that  my  l)rothers  and  sisters  were  but  six  genera- 
tions away  from  him  whom  we  call  our  common  ancestor. 

My  father  was  an  intense  member  of  our  race.  He  left 
Hadley  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  but  he  never  for- 
got the  home  of  his  youth,  nor  his  kindred  and  friends. 
Throughout  his  life  his  thoughts  were  ever  busy  witli  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  All  his  anecdotes  and  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  affairs  of  common  life  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  events  of  his  early  life,  and  he  was  over- joyed 
whenever  he  could  return  again  to  the  i:)lace  of  his  birth. 
For  forty  years  he  held  the  office  of  Deacon  of  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  during  his  long  life  of  Christian  ser- 
vice he  never  intentionally  performed  an  act  in  pul)lic  or 
in  private  that  would  bring  dishonor  to  the  sacred  cause 
for  whose  success  he  ever  labored  and  i^rayed,  and  when 
he  died,  the  whole  community,  as  one  man,  were  readj^  to 
honor  his  memory.  His  family  of  nine  children,  with 
but  one  exception,  reached  mature  life  before  they  were 
called  to  separate  from  one  another  by  that  separation 
that  knows  no  earthly  reunion. 

One  only  besides  myself  of  tht^  number  is  able  to  be 
])i'esent  and  pai'licipate  in  this  glad  reunion.  That  one  is 
a  l)r()tliei',  wlioui  1  liave  every  I'eason  to  honor  and  tolove. 
iMy  IViends,  1  trust  this  meeting  of  oui'  family  will  be  the 
occasion  of  incicasiiig  our  lo\e  for  one  another,  and  our 
high  regard  for  the  memory  of  our  noble  ancestors. 
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The  President — ^Reference  to  the  programme  will 
show  you  that  the  toastmaster  was  to  be  Don  M.  Dickin- 
son, of  Michigan.  No  one  can  regret  his  absence  more 
than  I  do  ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  brilliant 
qnalities.  and  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Bar  in 
Michigan,  I  have  a  letter  in  which  he  pleads  business 
engagements  which  he  cannot  escape,  as  the  reason  why 
he  is  not  here  to-day  : 

"Detroit,  Mich.,  | 

"Aug.  6th,  1883.  ( 

"J£  F.  Diclihisoii,  Jr..  Esq.,  care  Mr.  F.  W.  DlcJilnson, 
Amherst,  Mass.  : 

"My  Dear  Sir — I  have  your  very  kind  letter  of  second 
instant.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  i)]\)posed 
reunion  of  the  family,  and  had  fully  intended  to  be 
present,  with  my  father.  If  there  were  anything  whi(di 
would  add  to  my  regret  over  the  disai)pointment  nt  my 
inability  to  be  present,  it  would  be  the  failure  to  meet 
you,  and  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  aid  in 
bearing  up  your  hands.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  railroad 
tight  which  will  last  a  week  yet,  and  anticipate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  England  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial.  I  had  expected  that  the  suit  would  terminate 
l)eCore  the  reunion,  and  that  I  might  snatch  the  time  to 
be  with  you,  l)efore  any  other  engagement  would  occupy 
me,  Init  the  trial  itself  will  detain  me.  I  trust  that  there 
may  be  a  fvdl  delegation  from  the  Virginia  branch,  and 
that  the  Massachusetts  and  Southern  stock  may  dwell 
together,  in  old  Amherst,  in  unity.  Yon  will  obsei've  by 
the  list  of  toasts  suggested  l)y  me,  that  their  presence 
was  anticipated. 

"  I  suggest,  as  in  the  second  pr<)[)0sed  toast,  that  to  the 
present  time  our  good  name  has  nevei' been  sullied  l)y  any 
bearer  of  it,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

"  With  most  heartfelt  regrets  that  I  cannot  join  you, 
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iind  with  the  best  wishes  ior  a  happy  and   successful 
meetinu',  I  am,  my  dear  friends, 

''Very  Truly  Yours, 

"  Don  M.  Dickinson. 
''P.  S. — I  am  a  delegate,  T  believe,  to  the  NatiouaJ  Bai- 
Association,    meeting  at  Saratoga  on  the    twenty-third 
iustaut,   and  if,    in  the  country,  shall  attend,  and  then 
hope  to  meet  yon.  "D."' 


TfiE  President — A  telegram  has  been  received  bj^  the 
Secretary,  from  Colorado  Spi'ings,  a  distant  point  in  our 
country,  which  I  wdll  read. 

''Colorado  Sprhstgs,  Col.,  ) 

August  7,  1883.  \ 
'' F.  W.  Dickinson: 

•'Cordial  greetings  from  descendants  of  the  late  Nathan 
Dickinson,  native  of  Amherst.  We  join  with  theassembled 
family  to-day  in  v^eneration  of  our  ancestral  names. 

"Mrs.  D.  L.  aiLLEiTE, 
"Mary  A.  Dickinson,  and 
"  Elizaretii  B.  Dickinson." 


The  President — It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that 
wherev(H'  we  may  go  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  hve  hundred  miles  without  meeting  some  strangei' 
benring  the  same  name,  or  some  person  descended  fi'om 
our  couimou  stock.  1  was,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
Salt  Lake  City ;  I  w^ent  under  the  guidance  of  a  young 
Englishman  who  was  living  at  Salt  Lake  City.  AVhile 
thei-e  I  met  a  number  of  prominent  men  of  the  city,  and 
among  them  w^as  one  to  whom  I  was  introduced  ;  he  said, 
"this  is  Afr.  Dickinson,  of  Boston."  It  was  (xenei-al  D, 
II.  Wells.  Tlie  ({eneral  I'endei'ed  very  dislinguished 
ser\  ice  to  t  lie  couutiv  in  di'iviiig  out  tln^  fudians  ;  these 
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services  were  recognized  and  I'e warded  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  said,  after  being- introduced,  ''Dickinson, — 
Dickinson, — my  mother  was  Ex})erience  Dickinson. 
"Yes,"  said  I,  '-probably  from  Weatherslield,  Con- 
necticut." "Yes,  that  is  so;  her  lather's  name  Avas 
Elijah  Diclvinson."  I  have  traced  the  matter  up  since 
then  and  find  tliat  he  was  descended  from  Nathaniel 
Dickinson.  He  sent  his  son  to  call  on  me — a  gentleman 
wlio  is  very  much  interested  in  genealogical  subjects. 
We  had  a  very  interesting  tallv,  and  it  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant acquaintance. 

I  sent  an  invitation  to  General  Wells  to  attend  this 
meeting.  I  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
him,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to 
you.  I  suspect  that  two  of  his  daughters  are  in  the 
audience.  At  any  rate,  he  commends  to  our  attention 
two  ladies,  who  are  temporary  residents  of  this  place  : 

"Salt  Lake  City,  i 

.       "July  28,  188^.  ) 

"J/.  F.  DicA-inson.,  Jr.: 

"  Dear  Sir — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very  wel- 
come letter,  dated  July  23d,  which  was  received  yesterday 
with  much  pleasure.  I  fully  appreciate  the  kind  feelings 
expressed,  and  am  very  grateful  for  the  cordial  invitation 
extended  to  me  and  also  to  my  son,  to  attend  the  Dickin- 
son meeting,  at  Andierst,  Mass. ,  on  the  eighth  and  ninth 
of  August,  proximo. 

"  Some  little  time  ago  I  received  copy  of  circular,  giving 
information  concerning  tliis  reunion,  and  thought  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  the  courtesy, 
and  liave  been  intending  to  write  ever  since — indeed,  I 
had  a  letter  already  commenced  when  your  favor  of  the 
twenty-third  was  received. 

"  I  remember  distinctly  the  introduction  you  allude  to, 
and  the  brief  interview  witli  yon  at  the  time.  Also,  tlie 
conversation  about  the  Dickinsons.     I  regret  exceedingly 
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my  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  I  feel  assnred  it 
will  he  ail  interesting  event,  and  T  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  snbject  of  genealogy.  If  I  eonld  in  any  way  con- 
tribnte  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  do  so,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Dickinsons  is  very  limited.  I  will,  however,  state  what 
I  do  know  brielly.  My  father  was  Daniel  Wells,  son  of 
Joshua  AVells,  my  grandfather,  and  of  Experience  Dick- 
inson Wells,  of  Weatherslield,  Connecticut.  Experience 
Dickinson,  my  gi-andmother,  Avas  the  daughter  of  Elihu 
Dickinson  ;  this  was  a})()ut  the  extent  of  my  information, 
previous  to  receiving  your  letter,  which  gives  me  a  few 
more  items  concerning  my  progenitors,  the  Dickinsons, 
and  for  which  I  am  deei)ly  indebted.  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  family,  and  shall  look  forward  Avith  pleasnre 
to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  meeting,  and  shall  hope 
to  receive,  through  your  courtesy  and  generosity,  partic- 
ulars of  the  proceedings,  and  information  which  will  lead 
to  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  my  relatives,  and 
knowledge  of  my  ancestors  of  the  Dickinson  lineage. 

"I  hope  that  a  full  and  complete  genealogical  account 
will  be  obtained  and  published,  giving  details,  dates  and 
names,  when  and  wdiere  born,  and  dates  of  deaths,  from 
the  earliest  settlement  in  America  ;  and,  also,  connecting 
with  the  family  in  the  old  country,  tracing  back  as  far 
as  possible,  including  branches  of  both  male  and  female 
line,  and  as  many  of  the  collateral  branches  as  can  be 
obtained. 

"Such  a  book  I  should  esteem  of  great  value,  and 
would  contribute  the  names  of  all  the  descendants  of 
Exi)erience  Dickinson  that  I  could  obtain.  My  son, 
whom  you  so  kindly  invited,  is  absent  at  present  from 
liome,  on  a  trij)  to  the  Yellowstone  river,  or  he  would 
certainly  have  rri)lied  by  letter  to  youi-  cordial  invitation, 
but  will,  1  am  sure,  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  after 
his  return. 
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"  T  feel  Justly  proud  of  my  relationship  to  the  Dickin- 
son family,  and  send  congratTdntions  to  all  my  kindred 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson  in 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  May  a  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
pervade  the  meeting,  and  abide  with  you  in  all  your 
deliberations  and  associations  together,  and  the  most 
perfect  success  attend  your  endeavors  to  gather  and  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  family  history,  and  that 
a  book  may  be  compiled  and  i)ublished  ready  for  circu- 
lation at  an  early  date,  that  those  now  living  may  reap 
the  reward  of  the  labor. 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  meet  some  of 
my  kindred  of  this  branch  of  my  pergenitors,  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  facts  in  relatit)n  to  their  history. 
Tourists  are  constantly  visiting  Salt  Lake  City,  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  Dickinsons  may 
find  their  way  out  here  on  business  or  pleasure. 

''Again  thanking  you  for  courtesy,  etc.,  and  hoping 
and  believing  that  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  season  at 
the  family  gathering,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"  Yours  fraternally, 

'•Daniel  H.  Wells." 

"  P.  S. — I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  my  two  daugh- 
ters, who  are  now  visiting  relatives  in  Thorndike,  near 
Palmer,  and  who  will  probably  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Dickinson  family  at  Amherst,  to  you  for  favorable  recep- 
tion and  attention." 


Tjie  Phesident — I]i  the  list  of  toasts  prepared  l)y  Mr. 
Don  M.  Dickinson,  is  this  one  :  "  Our  family,  God  bless 
us,  every  one." 

I  ask  Judge  AVilliam  F.  Dickinson,  of  Aurora,  111.,  to 
respond  to  this  sentiment. 
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Jiidi'e  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  cmd  felloio  Iciusmeit — Just  why  the 
lionoi-  of  responding-  to  so  noble  a  sentiment  was  referred 
to  nie,  1  iuu  unable  to  understand,  except  from  the  total 
ignonince  of  the  committee  as  to  myself.  They  may  have 
judged  me  to  be  a  man  of  words,  capable  to  do  a  subject 
<)[■  that  kind  justice,  while  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  my  feelings  in  being  called  upon 
to  respond  to  the  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  after 
what  has  been  said  in  your  presence,  than  to  relate  a 
story  personal  to  myself.  It  was  my  fortune,  some  forty 
years  since,  to  be  traveling  on  a  Mississippi  river  steam- 
boat, in  company  with  a  personal  friend.  At  a  point  on 
the  river,  just  after  we  passed  Vicksburg,  a  party  of 
civil  engineers  came  on  board,  headed  by  a  tall,  burly,  well- 
looking  gentleman.  The  w^eather  being  cold,  the  party 
soon  gathered  about  the  stove  in  the  cabin,  where  I  was 
conversing  Avith  my  friend.  From  his  standing  near  me 
he  heard  my  friend  call  me  by  name  at  that  moment. 
AV hereupon  he  looked  down  upon  me  and  said:  "Is 
your  name  Dickinson  r '  To  wdiich  I  politely  assented  : 
'•  It  is.''  He  then  surveyed  my  person  from  head  to  foot, 
with  the  remark,  "well  you  must  have  sprung  from  a 
mighty  sight  smaller  origin  than  I  did."  As  I  ventured 
to  seek  his  acquaintance,  he  soon  traced  his  origin  to  old 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  which  to  me  well  accounted  for 
his  modesty. 

AVliat  shall  I  say  of  our  family  '.  Nothing  whatever. 
After  listening  to  the  letters  and  addresses  we  have 
listened  to  this  morning,  giving  a  pretty  full  and  extended 
history  of  our  family,  it  is  eloquent  in  me  to  keep 
absolutely  silent.  I  feel  that  it  would  take  an  immensely 
large  volume  to  contain  all  that  I  dori't  know  about  the 
family;  Avhile  a  sheet  of  foolscap  would  contain  all  that  I 
do  know.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attenq)t  even  an  allusion 
lo  our  raiiiily.     But  in  response  to  the  sentiment,  "God 
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bless  ns,  every  one, ' '  I  will  say  that  no  grander  sentiment 
was  ever  uttered  than  Dickens  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Tiny  Tim,  when  he  says,  "God  bless  us,  every  one/'  It 
cannot  be  enlarged  ui:>on  ;  it  means  far  more  than  God 
bless  you,  or  God  bless  me  ;  it  covers  all.  I  leave  it 
where  it  was  left  by  Tiny  Tim.  We  have  now  partaken 
of  the  goose  and  pudding,  not  furnished  by  Mrs.  Cracket, 
which  so  inspired  Tiny  Tim,  and  may  it  i^rove  equally 
inspiring,  when  we  have  accomplished  all  the  objects  for 
which  we  came  together,  that  we  may  separate  with  new 
kindred  ties,  more  extended  ideas  and  advanced  feelings, 
and  when  we  put  up  our  petition,  it  shall  not  be  our 
prayer,  ' '  God  bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and 
his  wife,  us  four,  no  more,"  but  that  broader,  nobler 
sentiment,  ' '  God  bless  us,  every  one."  We  shall  be  better 
men,  better  women,  and  better  citizens,  when  that  is 
accomplished. 


The  Peesideistt — I  call  upon  Mr.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Sui)erintendent  of  Schools,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
to  address  you. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  have  enjoyed  this  meeting  very  much,  and  I  think 
the  committee  who  has  got  this  thing  up  and  provided 
this  entertainment  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find,  but  great  praise  for  all  that  they  have  done 
except  one  :  when  they  called  upon  me  without  prepara- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  these  exercises,  to  reply  to 
this  sentiment,  embodying  so  much,  I  think  they  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  rei)eat  any  such  mistake. 

But  here  we  are  to-day,  we  Dickinsons,  and  I  am  glad, 
as  one  of  our  speakers  has  said,  to  see  so  many  whose 
name  I  know,  if  I  don't  know  their  faces.  I  thought  the 
Dickinsons  were  a  large  and  important  family,  looking  at 
home  ;  and  I  have  been  satisfied  with  what  I  found  there. 
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But  I  didn't  think  that  we  drew  our  blood  from  the  veins 
of  the  old  Scandinavians  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  I  didn't  think  we  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  conquered  England's  sometime  king.  I 
felt  like  raising  my  head  a  little  higher.  I  live  near  New 
York,  and  there  T  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  a  great 
many  persons  with  a  great  many  names  ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  an  Irishman,  who  was  a  Dickinson,  who 
talked  with  a  bit  of  a  brogue,  and  who  was  very  fond  of 
"poteen;"  I  sux)pose  that  some  of  us  once  lived  in 
Ireland  ;  and  I  did  come  across  a  genuine  X)erfectly  coal 
black  negro,  who  had  the  name  of  William  Dickinson. 
I  think  our  reverend  brother  might  have  gone  back  a 
little  further  ;  and  if  he  had  traced  the  family  back  to 
Ham,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  can  trace  us  back  to  Noah  at  any  rate. 

These  allusions  to  the  glory  of  the  Dickinson  family 
have  made  my  blood  thrill  ;  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat 
faster  ;  I  have  felt  bigger  than  I  ever  felt  before.  When 
he  has  told  of  the  wonderful  achievements  which  they 
have  wrought,  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  of 
England.  There  was  a  certain  famous  Dr.  Edmund 
Dickinson,  whose  life  I  had  the  i)leasure  of  reading  not 
long  ago.  Wherever  the  Dickinsons  have  appeared  in 
any  branch  of  business,  science,  art,  hibor,  they  have 
always  conducted  themselves  well.  They  have  not  been 
as  brilliant  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  they  have  always 
stood  on  high  ground,  and  shown  themselves  good  solid 
foundation  for  a  man  to  rest  ux)on.  And  I  have  thought 
over  this  matter,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this  %  How 
is  it  that  they  have  stood  so  high  ''.  How  is  it  they  stand 
such  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  through  so  many  genera- 
tions ''.  We  hnd  them  standing  on  a.  high  level,  and  we 
find  that  they  have  been  looked  up  to  as  good  citizens, 
and  have  received  the  respect  and  advancement  of  such 
offices  as   could  be   bestowed   by  their   fellow  men.      I 
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think  it  is  worlli  wliile  to  aslv  the  reason  for  all  this. 
Men  don't  rise  to  great  eminence  throngh  devotion  to 
viee  ;  that  is,  not  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  they  don't 
rise  through  any  selfish  purposes.  An  individual  man 
may  for  a  time  raise  himself  above  others  by  devotion  to 
some  particular  vice  or  some  i^articular  immorality.  He 
may  raise  himself  above  his  fellow  men  for  a  time,  but 
that  is  sure  to  run  out.  No  family  ever  lived  two  hundred 
years  at  that  rate.  Now,  what  was  the  reason  of  it  all '{ 
\Vhat  is  the  riddle?  I  think  I  have  found  it.  We 
recollect  that  our  fathers  built  themselves  on  the  Lord 
God.  Out  of  that  blessed  book  they  learned  this  virtue, 
that  patience,  that  strength,  which  has  made  them 
conspicuous  before  the  world.  I  think  that  there  you  will 
find  the  secret  of  it  all.  I  think  if  we  are  to  transmit  to 
our  descendants  those  virtues  which  our  ancestors  have 
shown,  if  we  are  to  continue  through  a  hundred  years  to 
come,  and  to  show  a  family,  broad,  square,  and  honest, 
upon  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  may  rest,  it  will  be 
]:)ecause  we  still  cling  to  those  same  virtues,  still  honor 
that  same  book  which  our  ancestors,  and  which  I  believe 
those  living  now,  do  honor. 

Time  waxes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
this  subject.  I  came  without  preparation  ;  I  think  T 
cannot  close  without  exhorting  all  tliose  wdio  are  present 
to  learn  to  honor  these  ancestors  of  ours,  and  to  seek  the 
sources  of  their  strength,  and  to  build  themselves  up  on 
the  same  models  upon  which  they  built. 


The  Presidext — The  last  speaker  is  an  illustration  of 
how  well  a  Dickinson  can  do  who  does  not  prepare 
himself.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  George  H.  Corson,  of  Morris- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  to  address  the  audience. 
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Mr.  Corson  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — From  the  time  tliat  the  visions 
presented  themselves  to  John  at  Patmos,  down  to  the 
settlement  of  Petersbnrgh  and  Jamestown,  there  was  not 
such  a  deliverance  from  error  as  in  those  two  periods,  from 
the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  Governor  Berkely  to  the 
hanging  of  John  Brown,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Two 
hundred  years  ago.  Governor  Berkely,  of  Virginia,  could 
write  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  and  say,  ' '  Thank 
God !  we  have  no  free  schools,  and  no  printing,  and  I 
pray  that  we  may  not  have  this  hundred  years.  For 
education  brings  disturbance,  errors,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  j)rinting  divulges  them  and  libels  God's  best 
government."  Those  were  the  days  when  women  were 
sold  as  wives  in  Virginia,  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  each  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars  ;  when  men 
were  sent  there  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  banished 
from  England  ;  when  tobacco  was  a  legal  tender  currency, 
and  when  non-Conformists,  Anabaptist  and  Quakers  had 
notice  to  quit  without  ceremony. 

Well,  we  will  give  Governor  Berkely  his  hundred  years, 
if  you  please,  of  absence  of  public  schools  and  printing, 
and  we  will  take  the  next  hundred  years,  and  especially 
the  first  score  and  the  last  score  of  this  last  century,  for 
the  measures  which  have  made  the  Old  Dominion  conspic- 
uous in  the  annals  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

After  this  and  after  that  period  of  which  he  spoke, 
came  the  era  of  the  presidents,  of  the  great  rulers,  and 
the  greater  than  the  presidents,  the  Patrick  Henrys,  the 
Henry  Clays,  the  hosts  of  Dickinsons.  But  the  old  Bay 
State  has  always  been  proud  of  her  presidents,  as  the  old 
Dominion  has.  But  I  say  to  you  now,  look  well  to  your 
laurels  ;  henceforth  perhaps  all  that  you  can  claim  in  the 
White  House  will  be  its  chief  butler.     The  re-adjusters 
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will  give  3^011  legal  tender  for  any  party  that  seeks  office 
for  revenue  only. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  relate  history  or  to  make  prophe- 
cies. All  this  has  been  clone,  and  all  this  history  has 
been  well  said  to-day.  I  come  here  because  I  look  upon 
this  as  the  commencement  of  a  great,  social,  loyal  family 
union.  For  there  is  a  deep  meaning  in  social  life. 
Restricted  citizenship  does  not  comprise  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  A  state  cannot  develope  all  the  finer  attributes 
of  our  nature,  both  by  reason  of  its  inability  in  a  corporate 
capacity  to  appreciate  their  existence,  and  by  reason  of 
its  inability  to  provide  the  necessary  instrument  for  their 
exercise.  It  may  nourish  patriotism,  and  it  may  probably 
warm  the  blood  of  the  heart  in  love  of  home,  and  in 
defense  of  our  native  land.  It  may  nourish  large  systems, 
promote  those  of  clear  brain,  and  develope  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people.  The  government  can  do  this  ;  strong 
muscles  and  strong  minds  and  sinewy  arms  ;  these  things 
may  direct  in  the  good  cause.  But  the  man  is  higher 
than  the  citizen,  and  he  can  receive  his  proper  develoj:!- 
ment  only  in  social  life  ;  social  intercourse,  cordial 
sympathy,  lasting  friendship,  make  life  roll  off  its  troubles 
and  its  care.  Social  union  can  cultivate  the  soul,  and 
by  its  magic  influence,  call  into  being  ties  of  kindred, 
delicate  as  gossamer,  but  as  lasting  as  life.  Those  old 
memories  that  spring  up  at  the  mention  of  home,  bright 
dreams  of  sunnier  hours,  that  send  their  trembling  dew 
through  all  the  currents  of  our  future  years.  These 
feelings  we  should  cherish,  for  surely  there  are  trials  and 
coldness  and  scorn  enough  in  this  life,  and  they  will 
come  soon  enough  to  darken  the  hopes  and  crush  the 
prospects  of  the  young  souls. 

There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  all  this  literature  ;  that 
meaning  is  found  in  the  wide  experience  of  history,  in  the 
broad  domain  of  philosphy,  in  the  flowery  fields  of 
romance,  on  the  starry  pinacles  of  poetry.     A  man  has 
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felt  these  influences,  as  the  Judge  has  well  remarked  a 
while  ago,  \vhen  he  reads  in  romance  of  those  piinciples 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  morality  and  the  support 
of  religion.  But  there  is  a  deep  meaning  in  union, 
association — a  marvelous  power  Avhich  is  felt.  p]ven  the 
dew  drops  that  gather  upon  the  roses  in  the  morning, 
may  rend  an  oak  or  whirl  an  engine  through  the  tunneled 
rock.  Beyond  this,  it  is  the  type  of  brotherhood  ;  and 
man  has  felt  its  influence,  when  the  demon  of  war  has 
trampled  queenly  cities  in  the  dust,  and  linked  the 
energies  of  heroic  hearts  together,  and  the  old  repul)lic 
has  failed,  that  the  new  republic  may  spring  from  its 
ashes. 

This  glorious  Union,  whose  boundaries  are  washed  by 
two  oceans,  the  genius  of  whose  constitution  is  the  spirit 
of  human  freedom,  attests  the  blessing  of  political  union  ; 
the  world  has  its  greatest  blessing  in  the  union  of  hearts, 
lieads  and  hands.  Union  of  hands  to  cultivate  our  soil, 
to  tunnel  our  mountains,  to  bridge  our  cataracts  ;  union 
of  heads,  to  scale  the  heights  of  noblest  thought,  to 
X)enetrate  the  deep  mysteries  of  science,  to  enter  the 
glorious  arena  of  art.  The  union  of  hearts  binds  up  our 
broken  hopes  and  teaches  us  to  li\'e  nobly  here  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  that  reunion  which  awaits  uslieyond 
the  grave. 

There  is  deep  meaning  in  the  present  time  prolilem  ; 
king-craft  with  its  wily  diplomacy,  and  pi'iest-craft  with 
its  hoary  superstition,  are  yielding  already  to  the  advance 
of  the  principles  of  freedom.  Nature  assists  mankind  to 
enhu'ge  the  understanding  and  intellect.  Science  goes 
(h)wn  toward  the  earth's  central  fires  to  read  the  history 
ol'  our  creation  ;  it  goes  up  toward  Heaven  to  fetter  the 
thunderl)olt  for  human  use.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in 
social  life  :  there  is  a  dee])  meaning  in  literature  ;  a  deep 
iiiHiiniiig  ill  union  ;  and  IVoiu  tlicse'  thive  interests,  by 
tiipsp  iiieaus  cDiues  this  social  faiuih'  union  of  to-dav. 
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The  President — It  is  proper  at  this  time  that  1 
shoukl  read  briefly  from  two  or  tliree  letters  received  from 
gentlemen  in  the  South,  who  are  of  our  common  name 
and  stock.  The  first  one  is  from  A.  D.  Dickinson, 
Springfield,  Worsham  Postofhce,  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  addressed  to  the  secretary  : 

"Springfield,  Worstiam  Postoffioe,  i 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ya., 

August  2d,  1882.      ) 

"^.  W.  DicJcmson,  Secretary^  144  State  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  : 

"My  Dear  Sir — Untoward  circumstances,  beyond  my 
control,  oblige  me  most  reluctantly  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  you  and  other  friends  and  kindred,  at 
Amherst,  on  the  eight  and  ninth  of  August,  as  I  had 
hoped  and  intended.  I  cannot  express  the  regret  I  feel 
at  this  disappointment. 

''It  would  have  given  me  infinite  satisfaction,  I  am  sure, 
to  have  participated  in  the  family  gathering.  Be  assured 
that  my  heart  will  be  with  you  in  sympathy  and  interest. 

' '  Be  pleased  to  make  my  resx3ectf  ul  and  kindly  regards 
to  our  family  friends,  who,  though  personally  unknown 
to  me,  are  recognized  as  entitled  to  fraternal  and  even 
affectionate  consideration. 

"Unable  to  be  present  in  i^erson,  I  send  herewith  a 
photograph  likeness,  which  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  accept. 

"Very  Truly,  Your  Friend  and  Relation, 

"A.  I).  Dickinson. 


Another  brief  note,  from  William  J.  Dickenson  (with 
an  e),  residing  at  North  Bickley  Mills : 
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"Riverside,  near  Bickley  Mills,  ] 
Russell  County,  Va., 

July  24,  1883.      ) 

"•  Francke  W.  DicMnson,  l^ecretary,  &c.: 

"  Deau  Sik — The  i)rogTam  of  the  meeting-  of  the  Dick- 
inson family  at  Amherst,  August  8tli,  1883,  is  received, 
for  which  thanks.  I  congratulate  my  New  England 
cousins  upon  their  enterprise.  It  is  one  worthy  of  the 
high  character  and  standing  of  the  family  ;  an  enterprise 
that  should  have  been  attended  to  many  years  ago, 
before  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  family  in 
America  became  so  beclouded  and  obscure,  and  before 
the  descendants  therefrom  became  so  wide-spread  and 
alienated.  The  Dickinson  family,  now  in  the  United 
States,  are  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Twelve  Tribes 
of  Israel.  I  hope  the  meeting  may  prove  a  success. 
That  our  ancestry  may  be  traced  up  at  this  union  of  the 
family,  so  we  may  know  our  origin,  which,  dou})tless,  is 
a  common  one.  I  would  be  delighted  to  attend  the  union 
and  participate  in  the  festivities  of  that,  to  be,  quite 
interesting  occasion  ;  but  time  and  distance  render  it 
doubtful. 

"Respectfully, 

"Wm.  J.  Dickenson." 


The  President — I  hold  two  letters,  from  one  of  which 
I  will  read  extracts,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  fi'om  one 
of  llie  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  South — Judge 
Alexander  AVhite,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  professional  l)usiness,  in  which  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  see  him,  and  have  enjoyed  a  very 
large  correspondence  with  him,  and  have  had  letters 
enough  to  make  a  good  sized  volume.  I  found  that  he 
was  descended  fi-om  the  l)i(;kinsons ;  his  mother  was  a 
Dickinson,    from    New   Hampshire.      He    is    a    typical 
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southern  man,  of  most  distinguished  learning  and 
acquirements,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest 
equity  lawyer  there.  A  man,  who,  before  the  war,  owned 
a  hundred  slaves,  avIio  was  in  the  highest  position,  both 
from  his  social  iDosition  and  his  love  of  the  South.  He 
was  memlier  of  Congress  before  the  war. 

I  have  been  told  that  he  was  opposed  to  secession,  but 
after  his  state,  Alabama,  went  into  secession,  he  went 
with  it,  and  went  into  the  army,  shouldered  his  musket, 
refused  to  have  a  commission ;  and  he  remained  in  the 
army  three  years,  I  think  most  of  the  time  iu  Alal)ama  and 
neighboring  states.  The  result  of  the  war  was  disastrous 
to  him,  and  destroyed  all  his  property.  After  the  war 
he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  the  Selma  District,  as  a 
Republican,  He  was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
Governor  Butler.  He  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  Utah. 
He  made  a  decision  by  which  Brigham  Young  was  dis- 
charged from  arrest,  upon  a  writ  of  Jialxasi  corpus.  It 
threw  some  odium  on  Judge  Wliite,  although  I  think  the 
best  lawyers  think  that  he  was  right.  But  from  the 
oi)position,  he  witlidrew  his  name  from  the  Senate,  He 
removed  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  where  he  enjoys  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice.  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  few  extracts.  I  had 
anticipated  great  pleasure  in  having  him  here,  and  having 
you  see  him  : 

"Tampasas,  Texas,  ) 

"August  2d,  1883.  ) 

"3/.  F.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

"  Dear  Sir — The  enclosed  letter  was  written  last  nio-ht 
explaining  why  I  could  not  attentl  the  Dickinson  meeting 
at  Hadley,  on  the  eighth.  I  had  mistaken  the  date,  but 
the  difficulties  of  lieing  there  the  eighth  would  be 
greater  than  to  be  there  on  the  eighteenth.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  disappointment  I  experience  in  not 
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beina;  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  I  have  long  contem- 
phited  going  at  some  leisure  time  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  ti'Mcing  up  wliat  I  ronld  of  my  mother's  family  ;  and 
U(»\v  nil  occasion  presents  itself  most  favorable  for  siicii 
incpiiries.  and  yet  1  cannot  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity." '■•"My  mother  oi'iginated  fnmi  Hadley.  and  1 
have  ol'ten  heard  lier  speak  of  that  place.  My  nncle. 
John  Dickinson,  graduated  at  Bai'tmonth  College  when 
very  yonng  He  read  law,  and  al)ont  1808,  came  to 
Nasliville,  Tennessee,  to  practice  his  profession.  He 
reached  high  distinction,  and  acqnired  Avhat  was  then 
regarded,  a  large  fortune,  though  he  died  yonng.  He 
and  Jenkins  Whitesides  were  the  I'ecognized  leaders  of 
the  Tennessee  bar,  and  that  among  men,  many  of  whom 
afterwards  attained  national  reputation,— Grundy,  Bell, 
Jackson,  Benton.  Carroll,  and  othei's.  My  mother  came 
some  years  after  my  uncle,  John  Dickinson,  to  Nashville, 
accompanied  by  hei'  l)rother.  Dr.  William  G.  Dickinson. 
My  uncle,  William,  was  well  known  in  the  medical 
world,  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1843,  had  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  profession  in  the  citj'.  My  father  and  mother  mar- 
ried in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  spring  of  1822,  moved  to 
Alabama,  where  both  lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
]\Iy  father  was  Judge  of  the  Circuit,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  mother  left  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  these  last  married  a 
Mr.  Dixon,  a  merchant  of  tine  standing ;  she  died  many 
years  since.  The  other  daughter  married  Judge  Joseph 
G.  l^jaldwiu.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  his 
son,  Alexander  W.  Baldwin,  was  a  Judge  of  the  Federal 
Court,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  killed  by  a 
niihdad  accident,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  promis- 
ing xoiiiig  man  of  Ihe  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  three  sons, 
two  are  lawyers  and  one  a  ])liysician. 

*Extract  from  another  kticr. 
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"We  had  all  attained  success,  and  were  respected 
where  known.  Pecnniarily,  we  liad  done  well  till  the 
war.  That  toppled  all  at  the  Sontli ;  and  the  higher 
I)efore  tlie  crash,  the  I'arthei-  the  fall  when  it  came. 

"  Since  then,  nothing  notalde  except  this, — that  none 
oL'  us  yielded  to  despair,  as  thousands  at  the  South  did 
after  the  collai)se.  We  all  went  to  work,  and  have  done 
our  liest  to  retrieve  and  rebuild.  I  regard  this  as  the 
most  distinctively  Dickinson  trait  we  have.  We  do  not 
give  in.  We  keep  our  tiag  Hying,  and  })r()pose  to  do  so 
until  we  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  which  overwhelms  all. 

"Unavoidably  there  is  a  vein  of  egotism  and  vanity  in 
this.  The  subject  and  the  occasion  involve  it.  I  have 
stated  a  few  leading  facts,  with  names  of  individuals  of 
this  branch  of  the  Dickinson  family,  which  so  long  ago 
wandered  far  away  from  the  ancestral  homestead,  and 
from  family  and  friends  of  the  mother-land.  I  have 
been  more  free  in  praise  than  I  would  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  family  name  here  has  been  sustained  in  respect- 
al)ility  and  honor,  among  new  and  unraniilar  people  in 
this  distant  southern  land  ;  not  new  to  us,  but  once  new 
to  those  from  whom  we  are  x3roved  to  have  descended. 

"  AVith  the  hope  that  your  reunion  may  afford  much 
pleasure  and  happiness  to  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  it,  and  warm  wishes  for  your  personal 
welfare,  I  am, 

''Very  Truly,  Your  Filend  aud  OI)edient  Servant. 

"  Alex"  AViirn:."" 


The  Pkestdent — The  next  toast  is.  "The  Mothers  ol" 
Our  Family.''  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stillniau  B.  Pratt,  of 
Marlboi'o,   Massachusetts,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  Pratt  spoke  as  follows  : 
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Friends  of  the.  Dickinson  Family — I  am  a  newsj^aper 
man,  and  I  am  independent  of  these  speeches  here,  and 
can  beg  leave  "to  report  in  print."  I  will  not  detain 
this  meeting  further  with  any  special  remarks  at  this 
time.  I  can  only  say  that  I  listened  with  the  most 
thrilling  interest  of  all,  to  the  experience  of  that  Dickin- 
son mother,  up  there  in  that  northern  home,  as  she  waits 
and  waits  for  that  son  to  be  brought  home, — the  dead 
])ody  on  horse  back,  from  that  encounter  with  the 
Indians.  I  have  laid  that  experience  of  that  earlj^ 
mother,  along  with  some  experience  in  our  own  family, 
when  we  came  to  leave  our  Marlboro  home  for  this  family 
union.  Our  little  hoj  was  quite  sick  ;  we  thought  we 
had  quite  a  family  until  he  (the  President)  told  us  about 
the  twenty-three  children.  Our  little  boy  was  quite  sick ; 
Imt  we  didn't  have  to  wait  for  the  sIoav  prospect  of  a 
messenger  on  horse  back  to  tell  us  how  little  Billy  was 
getting  on.  We  had  only  to  turn  to  our  telephone,  and  in 
a  single  moment  we  could  heai'  little  Billy,  in  his  home  at 
Marlboro,  bid  his  mother  good  night,  and  kiss  his  hand. 
We  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  kiss  as  it  came  to  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  give  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  grand  advances  that  have  been  made,  since  the 
Dickinson  family  took  possession  of  that  square  mile, 
than  to  lay  alongside  the  exjierience  of  those  two  mothers. 
I  hope  that  somewhere  in  this  great  family  there  will  come 
a  painter,  or  a  poet  laureate,  who  shall  paint  as  Tennyson 
has  the  experience  of  that  "Maiden  of  England,''  the  poet 
or  painter  who  shall  put  the  picture  of  that  Christian 
mother  in  those  Indian  times,  upon  canvass,  because  I 
believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  historic  j)ictures  of 
America. 


Tmk  Phesident— I  now  call  upon  Henry  B.  Dickinson 
of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  to  address  you. 
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This  gentleman  not  being  in  the  hall,  the  President 
called  npon  "one  of  the  rising  young  farmers  of  the 
valley,  whom  I  claim  as  a  consin,  not  merely  by  name  bnt 
by  blood,  E.  N.  Dickinson  of  East  street,  as  we  call  it,  to 
respond." 

Mr.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Whether  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  entire  farming  realm  or  only  to  that  jjortion 
whose  veins  are  conrsed  by  Dickinson  blood,  I  heartily 
respond  to  the  invitation.  It  is  trne  that  in  the  farming- 
portion  of  our  nation  we  Join  the  bone,  sinew,  and  strong- 
common  sense  of  the  Republic.  It  is  also  equally  true 
that  great  physical  force  and  vitality  acquired  in  country 
life,  and  the  discipline  received  in  the  pursuit  of  rural 
affairs  are  the  foundations  of  that  intellectual  power 
which  enables  its  possessors  to  attain  positions  of  emi- 
nence, usefulness  and  renown,  and  also  to  adorn  the 
various  professions  and  other  walks  of  life,  exhibitions 
of  which  we  have  heard  here  to-day.  On  this  account 
and  for  this  reason  we  find  the  farmers  in  the  front  rank 
at  Quebec,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, trailing  in  the  dust  the  rags  of  secession  and  planting 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  Rebellion  the  glorious  old 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but  it  is  the 
impelling  force  of  civilization.  The  advancing  and  reced- 
ing wave  of  each  harvest  times  the  advance  of  the  other 
industries.  Our  ancestor  was  a  farmer ;  the  very  large 
proportion  of  his  descendants  are  tillers  of  the  soil  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  they  have  been  noted  for  their 
patriotism,  for  being  lovers  of  liberty,  and  they  have 
made  advances  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  It  was  this  that 
gave  them  courage  to  defend  their  hearthstones  from 
oppression  and  invaders  ;  this  has  given  them  a  character 
for  stability,  and  that  enduring  interest  in  the  common 
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ordei'  and  tlie  ndvaiicpiiieiil  ol'  llie  coiiinuniity  in  whicli 
tliHV  dwelt,  and  \r(\  lliciii  l(j  lielieve  thai  tJie  i)iil)lic  weal 
was  llicii'  own,  and  to  pnt  foi-tli  efforts  for  its  liigliest 
good,  and  to  remain  constant  in  times  of  danger  and 
adversity,  as  Avell  as  tliose  of  ■sa/c/y  antl  prosperity.. 
]\Ir.  President,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  the  farmers 
that  tliey  stood  and  lired  that  wonderful  shot  that 
''echoed  i-ound  tiie  world/'  but  something  more  than 
that;  this  is  true;  you  should  l)e  faithful  to  them  and 
remove  every  burden  from  their  shoulders,  for  they  laid 
the  founchitioiis  on  which  the  Republic  was  built,  and 
they  furnish  the  means  of  life  and  prosperity  to  all 
(jthers. 


The  l^HKsiDEXT^Having  called  upon  a  cousin  of  mine. 
I  feci  now  like  calling  u2)on  a  In-other;  he  has  done  me  a 
great  many  injuiies,  and  I  should  like  to  retaliate  by 
calling  upon  him  to  respond  ;  Mr.  Asa  W.  Dicdvinson,  of 
the  legal  profession,  who  now  occupies  a  position  in  the 
Court  of  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Dickinson  s])oke  as  follows  : 

This  is  the  hi'st  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  fellow  being- 
made  a  goat  ;  possibly  it  is  the  lirst  time  I  ha\  e  ever, 
unwillingly,  been  made  a  goat.  I  thinlv  he  must  have  a 
long  score  against  me  that  he  should  commence  at  this 
late  day  to  retaliate.  It  reminds  me  of  a  western  trapper 
of  whom  I  once  heard,  who  had  not  been  to  church  for  a 
great  many  years  ;  he  had  not  been  to  church  for  so  long 
tliat  lie  had  got  the  formulas  of  the  church  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  theatres  rather  mixed  in  his  mind.  He 
apjieared  in  a  chui'(di  on  (me  Sunday,  just  when  the 
ministei-  was  getting  into  the  most  impressive  part  of  his 
sermon.      The  parson,  or  as  we  say  in  New  Jersey,  the 
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dominie,  had  explained  to  the  audience  that  npon  the 
great  judo-ment  day,  there  woidd  be  a  certain  class  who 
would  be  the  sheep,  and  a  certain  class  Avould  be  the 
goats.  As  the  trapper  came  in.  the  ])reacher  had  asked, 
with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness,  ''now,  my  brethren, 
upon  that  givat  day,  which  of  you  will  be  goat  i "  and 
X)aused  for  ett'ect.  Then  he  repeated  the  cpiestion,  ''who 
will  be  goat'^"  He  ptiused  again.  Then  he  rei)eated 
the  question  again,  "who  will  be  goat^*  The  tra[)per. 
rising  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  said,  "wall,  ndster. 
rather  than  not  see  the  play  go  on,  I  will  be  goat.'' 

I  sui)X)ose  to  bring  this  celebration  to  a  successfid  close, 
it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  goat ;  and  I 
was  brought  forward  by  my  brother  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  further  reminded  of  a  good  young  man  down  in  New 
Jersey,  who  wanted  to  become  a  Methodist  x>i'e'i<^'her  ; 
and  he  went  to  one  of  the  old  preachers,  and  said  to  him. 
' '  I  am  going  to  become  a  preacher,  and  I  am  going  to 
tlie  seminary  to  study.''  "  Oh,  no  ;  you  will  never  make 
a  preacher,''  said  the  old  man.  "if  you  go  there  and 
study.  If  you  want  to  be  a  i)rea,clier,  go  right  up  into 
the  pulpit  and  preach;  go  right  in  next  Sunday."' 
"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "but  I  am  afraid  I  must 
hrst  study  ;  I  must  first  preijare  myself  before  I  can 
preach.  Did  you  start  that  way  ^ "  "Certainly,  T  did  ; 
certainly,  I  did.  That  is  the  way  I  started,  and  that  is 
the  way  you  must  start,  if  you  want  to  be  a  successful 
preacher."  "Well,  tell  me  your  experience,"  said  the 
young  man.  "Well,"  said  the  old  man.  "the  lirst 
Sunday  that  I  preached,  I  went  into  the  d^sk.  and  when 
it  came  sermon  time,  I  looked  my  congregation  in  the 
face,  and  said,  "Brethren,  behold  thi-ee  things!"  1 
repeated  it :  "  Brethren,  behold  three  things  I  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  young  man,  '  what  did  you  do  then  i"  "  Well. 
I  scratched  round  and  looked  along  until  I  got  three 
things  for  them  to  behold." 
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If  I  were  to  make  a  very  extended  speech  this  after- 
noon, I  am  afraid  I  sliould  have  to  scratch  round  and 
look  along-  to  get  three  things  for  you  to  behold.  I 
understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  recex^tion  this  evening, 
and  of  course,  the  younger  members  of  the  family — I  do 
not  count  myself  a  young  man  ;  I  am  a  good  deal  older 
than  I  look — have  dej^arted  and  will  soon  return  dressed  in 
their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  and  show  us,  who  are  more 
venerable  than  they,  how  well  dressed  the  daughters  of 
Nathaniel  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  can  appear  at  a  public 
reception  ;  and  I  think  it  well  that  we  should  follow 
their  example,  that  I  cease  talking,  and  that  we  sliould 
go  to  our  homes  and  deck  ourselves  for  this  evening.  I 
hope  that  my  brother  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that 
he  wont  try  to  get  square  with  me  any  more. 


The  President — I  am  satisfied,  but  I  will  not  speak 
for  the  rest  of  the  request. 

The  following  letters  and  telegrams  were  then  read  by 
the  President : 

'^ Laramie,  Wy.  Ter.,  Augusts,  1888. 
''  To  M.  F.  Dickinson: 

"Greetings  to  all  the  Dickinsons — May  the  objects 
of  this  meeting  be  fully  attained,  and  all  present  enjoy 
themselves.  Letter  received  too  late  to  reply  by  mail. 
Am  sorry  to  say  press  of  business  prevents  my  attendance. 

"Edw^vrd  Dickinson."" 

[Mr.  Dickinson  is  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Union  Pacihc  Railroad]. 


\From  Dr.  Wm.  DicJchtson]. 

"No,    1822  Olive  St.,  ] 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  6th,  1888.  \ 
"■Hon.  M.  F.  Dickinsori,  Jr.,  President  and Resjyected 
Kinsmen— \  voice  from  beyond  the  "Father  of  Waters'' 
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sends  to  all  sentiments  of  fraternal  greeting.  Personal 
presence  being  denied  me,  my  spirit  is  with  you  on  this 
commemorative  occasion,  and  is  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  objects  contemx)lated  by  it.  In  these  and  similar 
memorial  occasions,  I  recognize  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  most  pervasive  and  most  potent  conviction  of  the 
human  mind,  which,  through  all  the  ages,  has  found  its 
grandest  manifestation  in  uniting  families  and  kindreds, 
in  combining  peoples  and  races,  and  in  confederating 
even  the  remotest  nations,  which  was  emj)liasized  by  the 
teachings  and  exemj)lified  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  viz. : 
tlie  fatlierliood  of  God  and.  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
And  by  them,  also,  humanity  obtains  a  fresh  bai^tism,  and 
the  apocalyptic  millenium  receives  accumulative  assur- 
ance of  its  complete  realization. 

" '  The  public  rehearsal  and  consideration  of  the  virtues 
and  deeds  of  our  common  ancestor  will  be  barren  of  its 
best  results,  if  from  it  we  do  not  receive  an  inspiration 
that  shall  incite  to  nobler  endeavor  and  higher  achieve- 
ment. 

"May  this  convocation,  therefore,  by  facilitating  "a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other,"  multiply 
and  strengthen  the  ties  of  our  common  family  ;  awaken, 
cultivate  and  refine  recii^rocal  sympathies,  make  us  better 
men  and  women  in  our  homes,  more  genial  and  heli)ful 
to  (nir  kindred,  more  infiuential  for  good  to  society,  and 
more  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  patriotism  and  of 
humanity. 

"The  ''Cinnilar'"  received  foreshadows  the  ])robability 
of  • '  the  early  preparation  and  publication  of  a  general 
genealogical  history."  Let  this  be  done.  It  is  a  "con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished."  Any  assistance 
which  I  can  lend  for  its  accomplishment  will  be  cheer- 
fully rendered. 

"  I  am,  Very  Respectfully.  Your  Kinsman. 

"William  Dickinson,  M.  D." 
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The   aiuiieiice   then    joined   in   singing   the   following 
liynm,  by  Mary  E.  Bullai'd,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 


TUNE — THE   SWEET    HYE  AND  liYE. 

We  have  gathered  from  far  and  near, 
Through  this  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 

To  welcome  with  songs  of  good  cheer 
A  right  happy  company. 

We  shall  think  as  w^e  gather  here, 
Of  those  who  before  us  have  trod  ; 

The  fathers,  to  memory  dear, 
At  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

They  were  men  of  the  iron  nerve  ; 

They  were  men  both  pious  and  strong  ; 
They  were  men  wlio  could  never  swerve 

In  their  scorn  and  hatred  of  wrong. 

Yea  !  they  put  their  all  at  the  stake 

In  waging  a  i)itiless  strife  : 
And  for  sweet  humanity's  sake 

They  laid  down  their  fortune  and  life. 

()  say  I  are  we  worthy  such  sires  ^ 

Are  we  treading  the  paths  that  they  trod  '. 

Are  we  tilled  with  like  noble  desires  i 
Are  we  lighting  for  i-ight  and  for  God  *. 

Let  us  gird  on  their  armor  to-day  : 
Let  us  shout  with  a  three  times  three : 

Let  us  each  most  devoutly  say. 

''  God  bless  our  dear  family  tree  ! "' 
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The  reading  of  letters  was  then  resumed  as  follows  : 
[From  Reo.  Wiii.  C.  DicJcinson\. 

"LaPayktte,  Indiana,  July  20,  1888. 
''F.   W.  DicMnson,  Esq.: 

' '  Dear  Si  \i — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  join  per- 
sonally in  the  approaching  Dickinson  reunion  at  Andierst, 
but  distance  and  engagements  will  prevent. 

•'  I  have  great  pride  in  the  name.  It  is  good  blood  that 
has,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  run  in  the  veins  of  the 
family. 

'•  No  part  of  our  country  has  had  a  better  reputation 
tlijin  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  never  fertile  but 
always  beautiful  hills  that  inclose  it  east  and  west  have 
had,  for  the  substantial  virtues  of  those  who  have  dwelt 
there  for  two  centuries  past ;  and  the  Dickinsons,  who 
have  been  a  numerous  and  intluential  part  of  that  ijopu- 
lation,  have  done  their  full  part  towards  giving  to  that 
portion  of  Massachusetts  its  high  reputation  for  the  in- 
telligence, thrift,  sobriety  and  Christian  character  of  its 
people.  I  hope  some  one  will  be  apijointed  at  this  meet- 
ing to  trace  back  their  history  and  chronicle  their  deeds. 

''The  branch  of  the  fandly  to  which  I  belong  originated 
in  Amherst. 

•'The  old  homestead  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
and  has  l)een  in  possession  of  the  family  for  now  more 
than  a.  century, 

"  My  father  was  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  I). 

' •  A  good  huge  number  of  our  immediate  kindred  will 
be  present.  Among  them  one  of  my  sisters,  Miss 
Harriet  A. 

"•  Anything  that  you  can  send  relative  to  the  meeting 
will  be  highly  apju-eciated. 

"  With  warmest  congratulations  to  the  large  and  most 
w(n'thy  brotherhood,  I  am 

"Very  Truly  Yours. 

''William  C.  Dickinson." 
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\  Ft  01 II,  Ucnrtj  W.  Taf%  Clerk  of  Courts  of  Berkshire 
County^  Mass\. 

"Pittsfip:ld,  August  4tli,  188-). 

''  My  Dear  Sir — I  was  pleased  to  receive  yours  of  tlie 
tliirty-tirst  and  to  lind  myself  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Dickinson  family.  It  is  so  long  since  I  parted  with  the 
family  name  that  I  should  have  been  slow  to  claim  my 
rights  of  inheritance  but  for  your  kindly  remembrance. 

"  I  am  quite  proud  of  my  descent  from  so  many  of  the 
founders  of  Hadley.  They  were  brave,  earnest,  God- 
fearing men,  and  among  them  there  were  many  minds  of 
superior  intelligence  and  sagacity.  As  I  read  the  scanty 
record  of  their  lives,  and  by  helj)  of  the  imagination  1111 
in  the  page  with  the  not  less  truthful  though  unwritten 
story  of  their  sacrifices  and  labors,  I  have  come  to  look 
back  to  them  over  the  two  centuries  which  separate  us 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  Just  and  reasonable  feeling  of 
filial  reverence  and  affection. 

"Our  progenitor,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  was  one  of  the 
leading  and  infiuential  men  both  of  Wethersfield  and 
Hadley.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  in  the  X)ublic 
service,  and  to  have  commanded  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  in  Hadley,  and  it  is  not  an  unnatural 
inference  from  the  record,  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  laid  out  its  broad  and  beautiful  street,  and  so 
became  entitled  in  this  ]^)articular  to  the  gratitude  of 
succeeding  generations.  1  am  gratified  to  know  that  his 
descendants'  are  inclined  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and 
to  meet  to  revive  old  associations,  and  extend  their 
acipniinlance  with  each  other. 

"  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  pi-esent  at  the 
gathering,  but  my  engagements  will  not  permit.  If  I  do 
not  presume  too  far,  I  should  be  glad,  through  you,  to 
[)resent  my  salutations  to  the  brethren  who  will  assemble 
on  the  eighth  instant,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
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Dickinson  blood,  which  came  to  me  through  three  genera- 
tions of  the  name,  still  runs  in  my  veins,  and  that  I  cannot 
say  how  much  Miser  and  better  I  am  for  its  presence. 

•'Yours  Sincerely, 

"Henry  W.  Taft. 
"Hon.  M.  F.  DiOKixsoN,  Jr." 


[From  Chas.  Dickinson  Aclams^. 

"New  York,  August  7th,  1883. 
"My  Dear  Dickix^^ox — When  I  received  your  sugges- 
tion, that  it  would  l)e  peculiarly  appropriate  for  me,  on 
account  of  the  Dickinson  in  my  name,  to  gather  with  the 
Dickinson  clan,  at  Amherst,  and  make  a  si^eech  at  the 
Dickinson  dinner,  I  felt  so  much  like  doing  it  that  I 
suspected  there  must  be  some  Dickinson  in  my  blood. 
Although  I  have  owned  the  name  for  fovtj  odd  years,  as 
did  my  father  before  me,  and  as  does  his  grandson  after 
me,  I  have  never  stopped  to  inquire  how  we  became 
originally  possessed  of  it.  The  truth  is,  my  grandsire 
was  a  democrat,  and, 

"  Being  not  propped  by  ancestry, 
Whose  grace  chalks  successors  their  way," 

I  never  dared  look  far  behind  him,  lest  I  should  fall  ujion 
a  tory.  But  your  letter  encouraged  me  to  secretly 
clamber  up  the  Adams"  genealogical  tree,  and  I  had  no 
sooner  got  out  on  the  big  limb  of  my  great  grandfather, 
than  I  found  grafted  thereon,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  a 
Dickinson  scion,  one  Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Dickinson,  of  Amherst.  Good  wife  Sarah  ought  to  have 
insisted  on  having  one  of  her  children,  at  least,  dubbed 
with  the  maternal  cognomen.  But  blood  will  tell  in  the 
long  run.  The  Adams  l)oys  married  Dickinson  girls 
right  and  left,  and  in  due  time,  one  begat  a.  son,  my 
father,  whom  thev  called  Xathaniel  Dickinson  Adams, 
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after  that  Nntlianiel  Dickinson,  familiarly  km^wn  ns 
"'Squire  Nat,"  delegate  from  Amherst  to  the  hrst  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and,  I  suppose,  after  that  still  more 
famous  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who  led  his  tribe  up  from 
Wetherstield  into  Hadley,  in  lOoO.  drove  out  tlie  Wam- 
panoags.  and  occnpied  the  land. 

"  I  had  got  thus  far,  when  in  came  my  youngest 
■^brother,  who  calls  himself  a  historian,  prates  about 
original  research,  pores  over  old  church  aud  town 
records,  and  dotes  on  moss-grown  gravestones  He  says 
that  our  great  grandsire  had  two  wives — not  that  he  was 
a  Mormon — but  that  his  first  wife,  the  aforesaid  Sarah 
Dickinson,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  G-race  Ward, 
who  wrote  poems  and  bore  children  of  goodly  number, 
from  one  of  whom  we  are  descended.  So  that,  my 
brother  says,  there  isn't  a  drop  of  Dickinson  blood  in 
a  single  corpuscle  of  my  body.  But,  I  refuse  to  believe 
this.  It  is  only  a  way  historians  have  of  tilting  well- 
settled  historical  facts,  as  when  they  try  to  ])rove  that 
the  Pilgrims  never  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  nor  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December.  But,  until  it  is  shown 
on  what  they  did  laiid,  I  shall  stick  to  it  tiiat  I  am  a 
Dickinson,  not  only  by  name  but  by  nature. 

"  Well,  this  whole  subject  of  ancestry  and  posterity  is 
a  queer  thing,  and  when  you  go  into  it  there  is  no  telling 
where  you  will  come  out.  In  Quincy,  near  Boston, 
stands  a  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  Henry 
Adams,  wlic)  took  his  iiight  from  the  dragon  ]')ersecution, 
in  Devonshire,  and  alighted  in  1034,  with  eight  sons,  near 
Mount  Wollastoii.  One  of  them  remained  there,  and  w.'is 
aiicestoi'  of  a,  line  of  ju'esidents,  statesmen,  and  scholars. 
Another,  hoping,  J  sup|:)ose,  to  better  his  and  his  chil- 
divns  fortunes,  moved  west,  which  was  then  bounded 
l)y  the  ('onnecticut  river,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a 
town  constable  and  obscui-e  highway  surveyors,   one  of 

*  F'rof.   Herbert  1'..  Adams,  Jolm  Hopkins'  University,  Ikiltimorc. 
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whom  laid  out  a  road  from  Lancaster  to  tliat  river,  and 
^e^ei^'ed  a  grant  of  one  liiindred  and  twenty-fonr  acres 
of  liard-scrabble  in  Roadtown,  afterwards  called  Slmtes- 
bury.  And  while  his — let  ns  call  him — tenth  cousin, 
John  Adams,  and  "'The  Illustrious  Farmer,""  John  Dick- 
inson, of  Pennsylvania,  were  revolutionizing  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  republic, 
he  was  trapping  liears  on  the  hills  of  Pelham  and 
Shutesbury,  and  slyly  stealing  over  Flat  hills  every 
Sunday  night,  ere  sun-set,  down  to  Amherst,  to  court 
Deacon  E1)enezer  Dickinson's  fair  daughter,  Sarah,  who, 
I  insist  upon  it,  at  least  for  the  time  l^eing.  was  my  great 
grandmother. 

I  say  you  cannot  always  tell  whither  the  study  of  your 
ancestry  will  take  you.  Sidney  Smith  said  it  would 
generally  be  to  a  scoundrel,  and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  a 
rope.  Seneca  said  that  if  we  should  trace  our  descent, 
we  should  lind  all  slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all 
princes  from  slaves  ;  fortune  has  so  turned  all  things 
topsy-turvey  in  the  long  series  of  revolutions.  But  the 
origin  of  all  mankind  is  the  same ;  it  is  only  a  clear  and 
a  good  conscience  that  makes  a  man  noble,  for  that  is 
derived  from  heaven  itself. 

"  What  can  ennoble  sots  or  slaves  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

But  I  must  close.  I  fancj^  I  see  all  the  Dickinsons, 
and  the  sons  of  Dickinsons,  flocking  to-day  to  Amherst 
'"as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows."  The 
Kelloggs,  and  Eastmans,  and  Cowles  and  other  natives 
are  out  on  the  hills,  with  their  glasses. 

Returning  yesterday  from  St.  Louis,  I  found  the  train 
loaded  with  Dickinsons.  At  Chicago  more  came  on 
board.  At  Detroit  a  new  car  was  added,  and  so  on  all 
the  way  to  Alliany.  What  a  looking  up  of  old  furniture 
and  family  relics  there  Avill  be  !  What  considting  of  old 
Bibles,  and  re\'ival  of  old  traditions  I 
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If  you  find  any  stranger  around  Andierst  this  week 
with  no  Dickinson  in  his  name,  i)ity  him  :  if  he  lias  none 
in  his  veins,  references  should  be  required  ;  if  lie  lias 
none  in  either  his  name  or  his  veins,  there  dwelletli  not 
in  him  one  good  thing. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  he  has  Dickinson  either  in  his 
name  or  l)l()()d,  or,  better  still,  in  both,  like  you  and  me, 
let  him  exalt  his  horn  and  shout  aloud  for  joy.  He  has 
something  to  swear  by,  and  live  for.  And  [is  "he  takes 
pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors,"  let 
him  resolve  to  "achieve  something  himself,  worthy  to  br- 
remembered  with  pride  b}'  remote  descendants." 
Yours  Sincerely, 

CiiAiJLEs  DiCKiNsox  Adams. 


The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  last  hymn  on 
the  i)r()grani.  written  by  Gideon  Dickinson.  M.  D.,  ol' 
Mil  lord,  Massachusetts,  and  entitled 

FAREWELL. 


TUNE — HEBRON. 

Now,  as  the  parting  hour  draws  neai'. 

Join  we  in  one  sad,  closing  song  ; 
And  ere  we  part  forever  here, 

Let  us  one  final  note  prolong  ; 
Then,  as  the  fieeting  years  shall  roll 

And  bear  us  with  time's  tide  along. 
Often  si  1  all  wake,  within  each  soul, 

Some  memory  of  our  parting  song. 

Though  we  may  wander  far  and  wide, 
Never  to  meet  on  earth  again. 

Vet  JK-arts  by  kindred  blood  allied 
Simll  (•(tiistimt.  to  tilt'  last    I'ciiiain. 
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And,  wlieresoe'er  \vh  chance  to  go. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
Some  unseen  bond,  in  joy  or  woe. 

Shall  link  each  kindred  soul  to  soul. 

Often  uiay  death  and  sorrow  r(4gu. 

And  glowing  hope  sink  down  and  die. 
But  kindred  hearts  in  joy  or  pain, 

Shall  own  the  force  of  kindred  tie  ; 
And  though  in  distant  lands  we  roam. 

And  though  the  deep  between  us  rolls, 
As  our  sad  thoughts  turn  back  to  home 

True  friendship  shall  unite  our  souls. 

Many  a  lovely  face  and  lorm. 

Seen  here,  in  pride  of  youth,  to-day, 
Soon  bowed  by  Fate's  relentless  storm. 

Stern  Death's  cold  hand  may  sweep  away  : 
Yet  summer  Howers  will  often  bloom. 

And  these  loved  scenes  will  long  remain. 
But  we,  alas  !  this  side  the  tomb. 

Shall  nevermore  all  meet  again. 

As  trembling  tear-drops  in  the  eye. 

Betray  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
So  doth,  at  times,  a  stifled  sigh 

Reveal  the  pain  it  costs  to  part : 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Let  sigh  and  trembling  tear-drop  tell 
That,  here,  each  kindred  heart  and  soul 

Now^  deeply  feels— Farewell  '.—Farewell  ! 


A  song  by  Charles  M.  Dickinson  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
entitled  ''Our  Pioneers"  was  leceived  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  the  program.  We  uiake  room  Tor  the  third 
and  fourth  stanzas  : 
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The  wild  forest  fell  'neatli  the  axe's  sharp  knell ; 

The  spire  pointed  upward  in  place  of  the  pine  ; 
There  the  antliem  was  sniio.  there  prayer  fonnd  a  tongue 

And  hlessinii's  came  down  from  the  Father  divine. 
Soon  all  the  land  felt  their  resolute  hand  ; 

The  hi'oad  valleys  blossomed  whi(di  labor  had  won  ; 
The  hills  reai'inii,'  hiuli  bared  their  heads  to  the  sky, 

And  llolyoke  uncovered  looked  up  to  the  Sun. 

Now,  where  log  cabins  stood  in  the  opening  w^ood. 

The  swift  spindles  Hash  and  the  huge  hammers  ring  ; 
Where  they  gathered  to   raise  hymns  ol'  gladness  and 
praise, 

A  thousand  sweet  voices  the  same  anthems  sing ; 
All  through  the  land,  the  beautiful  land. 

Are  voices  of  labor  on  every  hand. 
And  each  has  a  tone  that  is  partly  our  own. 

For  it  honors  the  names  of  that  patriot  band. 


After  some  announcements  by  the  President,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  me:3t  at  College  Hall,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  the  Reception. 

Promptly  at  that  hour.  College  Hall  was  thronged  with 
several  hundred  members  of  the  Family,  and  several 
hours  were  occupied  most  delightfully,  in  forming  ac- 
quaintances, tracing  the  bi-anches  of  the  Family  tree, 
music  and  social  intercoiiisc.  Kindred  hearts  seemed  to 
readily  res])ou(l  to  each  othei'.  and  many  of  the  acquaint- 
ances there  foi'ined  w']]]  be  I'emembered  as  among  the 
pleasantest  of  a  lire-time. 


THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 


"Amherst,  Mas^s.,  i 

•'Thnrsflay,  Au,^-nst  9tli.  188:5.  \" 

Business  meeting  of  the  Dickinson  Family. 

Meeting  called  to  oi'der  by  M.  P.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  wlio  stated  briefly  the  proposal  to  form  a  per- 
manent organizaticm  of  the  Dickinson  Family  and  the 
ol)jects  of  such  an  organization. 

Momd,  That  we  do  form  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  Dickinson  Family,  by  the  choice  of  such  officers  as 
may  be  thought  necessary.     Carried. 

Moverl,  That  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  be  the 
President  of  the  Association.     Carried. 

Moned,  That  Francke  W.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
Carried. 

Moiled,  That  the  Secretary  act  as  Treasurer  also. 
Carried. 

Momd,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to 
report  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents.     (Jarried. 

The  President  appointed  as  that  committee  Wharton 
Dickinson,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania ;  Augustus  N.  Currier, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ;  Henry  C.  Dickinson,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Moiwd^  That  the  President  and  Secretary,  with  the 
following  named  gentlemen,  viz.  :  George  Montague, 
Amherst,   Massachusetts;    Austin  Goodridge,   Westmiu- 
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ster,  Vermont ;  Leonard  A.  Diclvinson.  Hartford,  Oon- 
necticiit :  Dr.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  Marion.  Virginia  ;  and 
Edmnnd  N.  Dickinson.  Amliei-st.  Massacliusetts,  serve 
as  Executive  Connnittee.     Carried. 

Momd,  That  the  following  named  gentlemen,  viz.  : 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  Lowell,  Massachusetts ; 
Wharton  Dickinson.  Scranton.  Pennsylvania  ;  Mahlon 
H.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  ;  Rev.  Legh 
Richmond  Dickinson,  Great  Bend.  Pennsylvania,  ; 
and  Charles  M.  Dickinson,  Binghaniton,  New  York ; 
serve  as  Historical  Committee.     Carried. 

Mailed^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  publishing  the  historical  address  of  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Dickinson,  and  such  portions  of  the  rest  of 
the  exercises  of  the  meetings,  August  8tli  and  9th.  188-3, 
as  they  see  fit.     Carried. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  names  of 
Vice-Presidents,  reported  the  following  list,  containing 
one  from  each  branch  of  the  family,  viz. : 

Massachusetts  Dickinsons — Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts  ;  Maryland  Dickinsons — Samuel  T. 
Dickinson,  New  York  ;  Virginia  Dickit)sons — Judge  Asa 
D.  Dickinson,  Springheld,  Woi'sham  Post-office,  Prince 
Edwards  County,  Virginia ;  Pennsylvania  Dickinsons — 
Hiram  Corson,  M.  D.,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pennsylvania; 
Scotch  Dickinsons — Thomas  Dickinson,  Guilford,  New 
York. 

MoDf'd,  Tiiat  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  gentle- 
men nam<"(l  be  llic  Vi<'c-Presidents  of  the  Association. 
Carried. 

Mored,  That  James  \V.  Dickinson,  of  AVest  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  be  added  to  the  Vice-Presidents.     Carried. 

Momd^  In  view  of  the  long,  ai'duous  and  ])ci'scvcring 
hd)oi"  cx])cnded  by  the  St'cretary,  Francke  \V.  Dickinson. 
of  Sprinuticld.  Mnssacliiisclls.  in  l)ehalf  of  the  Dickinson 
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meeting,  that  tlie  members  of  this  meeting  tender  to  him 
their  cordial,  hearty  and  sincere  thanks.  Carried  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Jlored,  Tliat  we  do  now  adjourn.     (Jarried. 

F.  W.  Dickinson, 

Secretary. 


At  the  (dose  of  tlie  Business  Meeting,  a  large  nund^er 
of  the  Members  of  the  Family  took  carriages  and  stages  in 
waiting,  for  an  excursion  to  Hadley  and  Monnt  Holyoke. 
At  the  Hadley  Cemetery  where  iS^athaniel  Dickinson  and 
his  immediate  descendants  were  buried,  the  following- 
proceedings  were  had  : 

Hadley  Ce.meteky,  August  9tli,  1888. 
A  number  of  the  fannly,  on  the  way  to  Mount  Holyoke, 
stoj)i)ed  for  a  visit  at  this  old  burial  x)lace.  and  while 
here,  it  was 

Jloved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to 
take  measures  to  procure  and  erect  upon  the  old  family 
lot  in  Hadley  burial  ground,  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Hadley,  who  died  in  1676.     Carried. 

F.  \Y.  Dickinson. 

Secretarv. 
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[Note  i.] 

Nathaniel  Dickinson. 

Nathaniel  Dickinson  settled  in  Wetlierstield  16^37,  and 
in  tliB  y^ar  1645  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  and  was  a 
Representative  from  1646  to  1656.  In  1659  he  removed 
to  Hadley,  where  he  was  chosen  F'renman  in  1661,  and 
was  Deacon  and  First  Recorder.  He  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Hadley,  wliere  he  died  June  16,  1676. 

He  married  Anne ,  and  by  her  had  the  following 

children  : — first,  Samuel,  born  July,  1638  ;  second,  Oba- 
diah.  born  April  15,  1641  ;  third,  Nathaniel,  born  xVugust, 
1643;  fourth,  Nehemiah,  born  about  1644;  fifth  Heze- 
kiah,  born  February,  1645  ;  sixth,  Azariah,  born  October 
4,  1648,  married  Doi-cas,  slain  in  Swamp  fight  August 
25, 1675  ;  seventh,  Thomas  ;  eighth,  Joseph  ;  ninth  John  ; 
tenth,  Anna,  or  Hannah,  who  married  (1)  January  16  or 
June  16,  1670,  John  Clary  ;  (2)  Enos  Kingsley,  of  North- 
ampton. 


[Note  2.] 

All  English  authorities  agree  that  John  Dickenson, 
Alderman  and  Burgess  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Dickenson.  Prior  to  that  they  simply 
went  by  their  Christian  names,  viz.:  Walter  of  Kenson, 
or  William  of  Kenson,  etc. 

Wharton  Dicltlnsoit. 
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[Note  3.] 

Tills  ancient  coat  of  arms  consisted  of  a  gold  cross 
between  four  liinds'  heads,  wliicli  were  also  of  gold,  the 
wliole  on  a  green  field,  with  a  hind's  head  in  gold  for  a 
crest.  Themotto  WHS,  Bs'seQfiam  Videri.  ''To  be  rather 
than  to  appear."  (See  Sallust,  Catiline,  cli.  LIV,  for  origin 
of  this  motto.) 

The  Dickinsons,  of  Cleypole,  Lincolnshire,  and  Brad- 
ley, Staffordshire,  had  for  a  coat  of  arms  :  Azure,  a  less 
between  two  lions  passant  ermine.  Crest,  demi-lion  ranti- 
pant,  per  pale  ermine  and  azure. 

Dickinson,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  1757.  His  arms 
were  :  Azure,  a  cheoron  between  three  crolses  for inee^  Or, 
on  a  chief  Argent,  a  qicatrefoil  purpure. 

Dickinson,  of  King  Weston  :  Arms,  Or  a  bend,  en- 
grailed between  two  lions  rampant^  gules. 

Dickinson,  of  Abbott  Hill  :  Arms,  quarterly  first  and 
fourth  gules,  a  less  ermine  between  two  lions  passant. 
Crest,  out  of  cloud,  a  cubit  arm  holding  a  branch  of 
lanrel  oert. 


[Note  4.] 
BrANCIFF-S    from    SyMON    AT^D    CATIIERYISrE    DrCKENSOX. 

Al)oiit  1575  Symon  Dickenson,  of  Bradley,  Stafford- 
shire, married  Catheryne,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Geoffrey 
Dudley,  second  son  of  Edward,  fifth  Lord  Dudley,  and 
had  tliive  sons— First,  Edward  ;  second,  William;  third, 
Charles. 

First — Edward  Dickenson,  of  Bradley,  married  Joyce 
Powke,  of  Braewoo<l.     Line  now  supposed  extinct. 

Spcoiid— Kev.  William  Dickenson,  D.D.,  rector  Api)le- 
toii  and  Besseleigh,  near  Oxford,  married  IVlary,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Colepepper,  Esq.,  and  had  five  children— First, 
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Eflmund;  second,  Francis;  third,  William;   fourth,  John; 
fifth,  Elizabeth. 

First  ])ranch — Edmund,  M.  D.,  of  Lon(h3n.  first  son  ol' 
William,  of  Ax)pleton,  physician  to  King  Charles  II.,  died 
April.  1707,  aged  eighty-three,  leaving  by  liis  wife,  F^liza- 
betli  Laddington,  an  only  daughter,  Elizal)eth,  married 
first,  to  Sir  G.  Shires,  and  second,  to  Baron  Blomberg. 


I.    JAMAICA   DICKINSONS. 

Second  Branch, — Francis,  second  son  of  William  of 
Appletoii,  of  Barton,  Jamaica,  born  in  1682,  married  in 
1662,  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  Crook,  and  dying  in 
England  in  1701,  left — first,  Jonathan  ;  second,  Caleb, 
who  i-eturned  to  England  ;  third,  Benjamin. 

First — .Tonathan  Dickinson  was  born  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  about  1675.  He  married  there 
Mary,  sister  to  Colonel  Gale,  and  in  1699,  through  the 
persuasions  of  Samuel  Carpenter  and  Isaac  Norris,  came 
to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  soon  became  a  successful  niHi'- 
chant  and  a  ])rominent  public  man.  He  was  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  in  1698;  Member  of  Assembly,  1710,  1716, 
1718,  1719  ;  Provincial  Councillor,  1711  and  1722  ;  Mayor- 
of  Philadelphia,  1712,  17 f 7,  f7f9  ;  Associate  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court,  1715,  1718  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1718 ; 
Master  in  Chancery,  1720.  Jonathan  Dickinson  owned 
"  The  Vineyard,"  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
acres,  part  of  Spingetsburg  manor,  Philadelphia  County. 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  gentlemen  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  wdio  owned  a  four-wdieel  coach.  He  died 
in  1722,  leaving — first,  Jonathan,  who  mai'ried  Ktichael 
Humes,  a  Quakeress,  of  Rhode  Island,  wlioe  he  died 
childless  in  1727;  second,  Joseph,  who  joined  his  iiiude 
Caleb  in  pjugland,  where  he  mariied  and  had  one  daugh- 
ter;   third,  John,  who  died   unmarried;    fourth,  Mary, 
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married  Francis  Jones,  of  Rhode  Island,  but  left  no 
issue;  iiftli,  Hannah,  who  married  Thomas  Masters  and 
had  Thomas  ;  died  in  infancy. 

Third  branch — William  of  Abingdon,  tliird  son  of 
William  of  Appleton,  had — hrst,  Thomas  ;  second,  Wil- 
liam. 

II.   AYRSHIRE   DICKINSONS. 

First,  Thomas  of  Abingdon  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Moses  Thirkeld,  of  Lancashire;  removed  about  1()7<) 
to  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  between  Ayr  and  Catrine,  and 
left — first,  Moses ;  second,  Thomas  ;  tliird,  Josiali. 

These  three  brothers  in  1690  landed  in  Boston,  and 
settled  in  Deerheld,  afterwards  in  Hatlield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

First — From  Moses  descended  David,  or  David  Eben- 
ezer,  who  married  Sarah,  great-granddaughter  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Winslow.  He  removed  to  Milton,  Litchheld 
County,  Connecticut,  and  left  issue — first,  Oliver;  second, 
Reuben.  Reuben  married  Sarah  Gibbs,  but  left  no 
issue.  Oliver  married  Mary  Kirkham  Palmerlee,  and 
had  issue — first,  Oliver,  born  1757  ;  second,  Solomon,  born 
1759  ;  third,  Mary,  born  1762  ;  fourth,  David,  born  1766  ; 
fifth,  Sarah,  born  1768  ;  sixth,  Dajiiel,  born  1772  ;  seventh, 
Abel,  born  1774  ;  eighth.  Desire,  born  1785. 

Oliver,  jr.,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  Landon, 
and  had  issue — first,  Anson,  born  1779,  whose  ado])ted 
(■hil(b(m  are  William  Dickinson  and  Mary  Anne,  widow 
of  Honorable  Truman  Smith  ;  second,  Raphael,  born  1781, 
and  had  issue — iirst,  Sarah;  second,  Elizabeth;  third. 
Leonard.  Third — Aml)rose,  boi'U  178;> ;  fourth,  Lucinda, 
l)0)'n  1785,  who  left  Mary  Anne  ;  tifth,  Leonard,  born 
al)out  1788;  sixth,  Henry,  bom  1791,  left  Edwin;  seventh, 
Anna;  eighth,  Daniel,  born  1795;  ninth,  Anna  Landon, 
boni   1798;    tenth,  Andrew,  born  1801,  father   of  Legh 
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Richmond  and  Heleii  Catlin  Gesner  and  grandfather  of 
Irving  and  May  Dickinson,  and  of  Richmond,  and  Anthon 
Gesner. 

Solomon  left  by  his  first  wife,  Anna,  Amos,  Andros 
and  Harvey.  After  her  death  he  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  his  second  wife  left  numerous  descendants 
in  that  State,  and  in  New  York.  Mary  married  John 
Bissell.  David  left  David  and  Roxana.  Sarah  married 
Daniel  Landon,  brother  of  Anna,  wife  of  Oliver  second. 
Abel  left  Alphonso,  Letitia  and  Amanda.  Desire  married 
Daniel  Hall,  and  left  three  sons,  William.  Norman  and 
Salmon,  and  four  daughters,  Lucy,  Mary,  Sally  and  Janet. 

Second— From  Thomas,  descended  Thomas,  ancestor  of 
Daniel  S,  and  his  children. 

Third — Of  Josiah,  no  record  remains. 

Thomas  the  second  of  the  brothers  from  Scotland, 
had  a  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name.  The  third 
Thomas  was  born  about  1725.  He  settled  at  Hatfield, 
below  Amherst,  in  Hampshire  CouJity,  Massachusetts.  He 
also  left  a  son  Thomas,  who  married  Anne  Stevens,  of  Hat- 
field. He  removed  to  Salem,  on  the  Watei'bury  river, 
New  London  County,  Connecticut.  He  had  issue — lirst, 
Anne,  born  about  1769  ;  second,  Thomas,  born  about 
1771;  third,  Samuel,  born  about  1778  ;  fourth,  Daniel  T., 
born  about  1775  ;  fifth,  John,  born  about  1777  ;  sixth, 
Charles,  born  about  1779  ;  seventh,  Nathaniel,  born  about 
1781. 

Thomas,  .Tohn,  Charles  and  Nathaniel,  removed  first  to 
Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  about  18(>5 
removed  to  Genesee  County,  New  York.  Large  num- 
bers of  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Buffalo, 
Geneva,  Rochester.  Syracuse,  and  neighboring  places. 
Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  who 
died  1878,  belonged  to  this  lu'anch.  Anne  Dickinson  mar- 
ried William  Hubbard  and  had  Samuel  Dickinson,  born 
1799,  died  1805,  M.  C.  from  Connecticut.     Samuel  Dickin- 
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son  (second  s()n)mari'ie<l,  and  had — first,  Samuel  ;  second, 
Anne,  wlio  married  Richard  Hubbard,  of  Haniden,  and 
had— hrst,  Ricliard,  born  1814,  M.  C.  from  C  )anecticut, 
Governor  Connecticut  1877-1878  ;  second,  Chester,  born 
1818,  M.C.  from  Connecticut.  Daidel  Tomplvi as  married 
Mary  Caulkins  (Hoadley)  of  Salem,  and  in  1798  removed 
to  Goshen,  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Salem,  where  he 
cleared  off  a  new  farm,  but  in  1807  he  remo\'ed  to 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  and  settled  at  Guilford. 
He  had — first,  Erastus ;  second,  John  R.  ;  third,  Thomas 
of  Guilford,  New  York  ;  fourth,  Daniel  Stevens  ;  lifth, 
Ellen  ;  sixth,  Martin  ;  seventh,  Pomona. 

LONDON    xVND    LEEDS    DICKINSONS. 

Second— William  of  Loudon,  second  son  of  William 
of  Abingdon,  married  Judith  Dickinson,  and  had — lirst, 
Thomas;  second,  Nathaniel;  third,  Mary;  fourth,  Jane. 

Fourth  branch — John  of  Leeds  and  London,  fourth  son 
of  William  of  Ai>])let()n,  married  Mary  Rutter  and  had — 
first,  John  ;  second,  Judith,  wife  of  William  of  London. 

Fiflii  branch,  Elizabeth,  fifth  child  of  William  of 
Appleton,  was  married  to  Right  Rev.  Richard  Sterne, 
D.D.,  Archbislio[)  of  York. 

in.    \  [IKilNIA    DICKINSONS, 

Third— CHiarles  of  Jx)ndon,  third  son  of  Symon  and 
('atheiyne  Dickenson,  married  Rachael  (barter,  and  dying 
in  1638,  left— first,  Walter  ;  second,  Henry  ;  third.  John. 
All  three  came  to  \^irginia  in  1054.  AValtei-,  in  ICOo. 
s(!ttled  near  'lYappee,  Talbot  County,  IMaiyland,  wh(M-e  he 
died,  1 081 .  P,y  Jnne  Yarrett  he  left  William  Dickenson, 
who  nianied  Eliza])eth  Powell,  and  dying  in  1717,  left 
Samuel,  who  by  Judetli  Troth,  his  liisl  wife,  left,  in  1760, 
Heniy.  who  left  Samuel,  who  left  Samuel  S.,  who  left 
Samuel,  who  h^ft  Samuel  T.  ;  by  Mary  (Jadwalader,  his 
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second  wife,  Samuel  left  Governor  John  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  General  Philemon,  of 
New  Jersey. 


NEW    .lEKSKV    DICKErvSONS. 

Walter  Dickinson,  or  Dickerson,  as  his  decendants 
claim  the  name  should  be  spelt,  settled  in  Hepburn, 
Essex,  and  had  several  children.  A  great-giandson  of 
his  (for  such  he  claimed  to  be),  Philemon,  left  England 
in  1088  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Laud  and  the  High 
Church  party.  In  1G41  he  was  admitted  a  freeholder  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  1645  he  removed  to  Southold, 
Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  where  he  died  in  1672.  By 
his  will  of  June  20,  1665,  he  divided  his  property  be- 
tween his  wife  Mary,  his  sons  Thomas  and  Peter,  and 
his  daughters  Elizal)eth  and  Mary.  By  the  records  in 
the  Surrogate's  Office,  New  York,  it  will  be  seen  that 
administration  papers  were  granted  to  his  widov\',  Octo- 
ber 28,  1672.  His  son  Peter  was  born  in  Southold  1657 ; 
married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Reeve,  from  whom,  in 
1707,  he  received  a  valuable  real  estate.  He  died  in  1724 
(the  year  of  his  son  Peter's  Inrtli),  leaving  issue— First, 
John  ;  second,  Thomas,  jr.,  who  remained  on  Long  Island  ; 
third,  Joshua  ;  fourth,  Elizabeth  ;  fifth.  Daniel  ;  sixth, 
Mary  ;  seventh.  Catherine  ;  eighth,  Peter,  jr.  Thomas, 
Joshua,  Daniel  and  Peter,  in  1745,  removed  to  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey.  A  son  of  Daniel  removed  to  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  in  1795.  He  has  a  large  issue  living 
in  that  region,  one  of  whom,  Gamaliel,  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained quite  a  reputation. 

Thomas  Dickerson.  jr.,  had  a  son  John,  who  had  in 
turn  David,  who  married  a  jSliss  Bailey  and  had — first, 
Bailey;  second, Mahlon  ;  third, Sylvester  ;  fourth, Rachael ; 
fifth,  Caroline,  married  Mr.  Bentley,  of  Morristown  ; 
sixth,  Jane,  mairied  Johnscm.  of  Nashville.  Tennessee  ; 
seventh,  Margaret,  married  William  Gordon,  of  Newark, 
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New  Jersey.  Diivid  had  a  sister,  Pha4)e,  who  iiiarried 
William  Ford,  ol'  lioeknway,  New  Jersey. 

Rachael  Diekerson  married  Alfred  Powers,  of  PhoMiix- 
ville,  Peuusylvania,  and  had — ^ttrst,  Freeman  ;  second, 
George  ;  third,  Alfred  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  ;  foni-th, 
Henry ;  fifth,  Lnciiis,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  ;  sixth, 
Elizabeth  ;  seventh,  David. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Philemon  Dickerson,  of 
Long  Island,  had  a  son  Walter,  wdio  came  to  New  Jersey 
in  1761  ;  he  had  a  son  Noohdiah,  who  died  recently,  over 
eighty. 

Josluia,  the  second  son  of  the  elder  Peter  and  brother 
of  Daniel  and  Thomas,  jr.,  was  great-grandfather  of  the 
Hon.  Isaac  N.  Dickerson,  of  Cnmberland  Connty,  New 
Jersey,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 

Peter  was  a  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1776  raised  a  company  which 
was  joined  to  the  First  Kegirnent  of  Maxwell's  Brigade, 
in  which  cai)acity  he  did  good  service.  He  died  in  1780, 
leaving — ^lirst,  Jonathan  ;  second,  Philemon,  who  had  — 
lirst,  Caleb,  who  had  two  sons,  Samnel  T.  and  Caleb. 
Samnel  T.  had  two  sons,  George  F.  and  Samnel  T.  Caleli 
had  one  son,  Joseph,  of  Ohio. 

Jonathan  was  born  September  20,  1747,  and  died  in 
1805,  leaving — lirst,  Silas,  died  unmarried,  in  1833;  second. 
Governor  Mahlon,  of  New  Jersey,  l)orn  1769,  died  atMor- 
ristown.  New  Jersey,  October  5,  18r)3,  never  mari'ied  ; 
thii'd,  John,  M.  1).,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  who  left 
(1)  Mahlon  II.,  a  lawyer  of  some  note  in  Philadelphia; 
foiirlh,  S\lvcster;  fifth,  Peter;  sixth,  Caroline,  married 
y.  I).  Canlield  and  had(l)  Rev.  Frederick  D.,  (2)  Angus- 
tns  C,  Meml)er  of  New  Jersey  L.-gislatiire ;  seventh, 
Rebecca,  died  unmarried  ;  eighth,  Margaret,  marri<Ml 
Lewis  Cass,  Esq.,  of  Pittsbni'g,  and  had  (1)  General 
George  W.  Cass,  of  Pittsburg;  ninth,  Isaac;  tenth,  (U)v- 
ernor  Pliilctnou,  of  New  Jersey,  born  1702.  died  December 


10,  18(;2,  at  Tiviitoii,  and  had  (1)  Joliii  Henry,  (2) 
Pliileinoii,  ('.])  Edward,  tln^  raiiioiis  patent  lawyer:  tentli, 
Mary,  married  Jolm  M.  (jroiild,  of  Patejson,  New  Jersey. 


[Note  6. J 

Will  of  Sik  GiLr.Kirr  Gkafton. 

The  t'ollowinL!,'  is  from  tlie  hist  will  and  testament  ol' 
Sir  Gilhei't  Talbot,  of  (Iral'ton,  the  yonni^er,  grandi'ather 
of  Mrs.  Symon  Dickenson.  It  bears  date,  October  ID, 
1542  : 

"He  orders  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  (Jhapel  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  adjoining  the  parish  church  of 
White  Church,  in  the  County  of  Saloj),  and  a  tomb 
of  marble  to  be  laid  on  him  ;  and  that  four  banners  be 
carried  at  his  sepulture  :  one  of  the  Trinity,  another  of 
the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  the  third  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  fourth  of  St.  Anthony.  And  he 
bequeaths  a  torch  and  three  shillings  four  pence  to  every 
church  his  body  come  b,y.  Also,  that  his  executors  found 
a  perpetual  charity  within  the  said  chapel,  and  pray  foi- 
his  soul,  the  soul  of  his  father  (Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
elder),  his  mother's  soul,  and  other  of  his  ancestoi-s' 
souls  ;  and  the  priest  who  performiMl  tliese  masses  was 
to  receive  hve  pounds  sterling  as  his  wages,  to  be  levied 
of  his  lands  and  tenements  in  White  Church. 

''And,  wiiEUKAs,  Sir  (iilberl  Tafbot,  his  father,  de- 
ceased, left  one  gown  of  ch)th  of  gold,  one  robe  of  black 
velvet  (used  for  the  Order  of  the  Gai'ter),  one  table  of 
timber  for  the  altar  in  said  chapel,  one  image  of  C)ur 
Lady,  the  Virgin,  and  four  images  of  wood,  and  one 
book  lined  with  gold,  to  be  used  Avithiu  the  said  chapel  ; 
he  now  wills  that  they  be  kept  in  a  coffer  for  the  use 
before    linuted.      lie  wills  to   his  wife,   Dame  Elizabeth 
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Tnlbot  (liis  second  wil'e,  and  widow  of  George  Aynton, 
Esq.,  when  h*^  married  her),  all  the  jewels  she  had  at  her 
espousals ;  as,  also,  legacies  to  his  daughters,  Margaret, 
wife  of  Rol^ert  Newport.  Esq.;  Elizal)eth,  wife  of  John 
Littleton,  Esq.;  Eleanor,  wife  of  Geoffi-ey  Dudley,  Esq. 
(parents  of  (Jatheryne  Dickenson),  and  Mary  Talbot.  To 
his  eldest  son,  Hunq)hrey  Talbot,  he  bequeaths  his  manor 
of  Longford  ;  and  to  his  son,  Walter  Talbot,  lands  in  the 
City  of  Worcester.  To  his  giundsons,  the  Littletons,  and 
his  nephews,  tlie  Tal})ots,  he  leaves  twenty  shillings 
each.  He  constitiiti^s  as  his  executors,  his  son,  Hum- 
phrey Tall  )ot,  of  Longford;  his  brother.  Sir  John  Tall)ot, 
of  Abbingtou  ;  and  his  spiritual  overseer  and  right  good 
lord,  the  Bishop)  of  Worcester." 

This  will  was  ])roved  in  November,  1542,  showing  that 
Sir  Gilbert  made  it  on  his  dying  bed. 

Another  point  is  also  established  ))y  the  will,  and  that 
is  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  Talbot  and  Geoffrey 
Dudley.  This  marriage  must  have  occurred  within  a 
year  prior  to  Sir  Gilbert's  death,  as  they  had,  as  yet,  no 
issue,  else  legacies  would  have  been  left  to  this  issue. 
From  this  we  infer  that  their  only  son,  Thomas,  of 
Russels,  was  born  in  1548,  and  their  only  daughter, 
Catheryne,  in  1545.  This  lady  was  married  to  Syinon 
Dickenson  about  1575.  as  that  is  the  date  of  the  grant  of 
the  Dudley  Dickenson  arms. 

"Riisscls"  and  "  Dudley  Castle,"  the  seats  of  the  Lords 
Dudley  iiiid  P>i'adley,  the  seats  of  the  Dickensons,  were 
all  within  li\(>  miles  of  one  another;  as  were,  also, 
Reiikridge  and  Braewood,  from  the  first  of  which 
Williatii  Dickenson,  of  Bradley,  took  his  wife,  Rachael 
King,  and  I'lom  the  second  of  which  Edward  of  Bradley, 
took  his  wife,  .Joyce  Fowke. 

For  an  intei-esling  desci-iptiou  of  Castle  Dudley.  »)uilt 
by  Dud  the  Saxon,  as  eai-ly  as  A.  D.  700,  see  Hugh 
Miller's  Pii-st  liii|)icssioiis  of  England,  chapter  V. 
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[Note  7.] 

Daniel  S,  Dickinson. 

Daniel  Stevens,  son  of  Daniel  T.  and  Mai\Y  Canlkins 
Dickinson,  was  V)orn  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  Connecticut, 
September  llth,  1800.  He  was  the  fourth  of  a  family  of 
eight  children.  In  1806  the  family  removed  to  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  tuwn  of  Uuilford. 
Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  youth  mostly 
in  the  hardy  and  laborious  occupations  of  the  farm.  The 
country  was  new,  and  the  parents  possessed  and  instilled 
into  their  children  thas3  industrious,  self-reliant,  manly 
qualities  wliicli  toolv  deep  root  in  the  nature  of  Daniel  S., 
and  formed  the  foundation  of  his  su))sequent  greatness 
and  x)ower. 

His  early  educational  advantages  were  meagre,  but  he 
acquired  a  tlioi'ough  practical  education,  and  liaving 
aptitude  for  study  and  a  line  literary  taste,  he  pursued 
a  system  of  self-education  and  extensive  reading  that 
soon  made  him  well  versed  in  the  classics,  in  poetry, 
history,  the  various  branches  of  science  and  general  liter- 
ature. He  remembei'etl  what  he  read  and  quoted  from 
ancient  and  modern  waiters  with  sur[)rising  fertility,  fe- 
licity and  effect. 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  Daniel  S.  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cloth-dresser  and  became  well-skilled  in  the  trade, 
though  he  never  pursued  it  to  any  extent  after  serving  his 
appreiiticeslii[). 

Kroni  18'2()  to  182;")  his  time  was  mainly  occupied  in 
teaching,  and  he  also  commenced  the  study  ol"  law.  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  l)ai'  in  1828,  and  commenced  ])ractic- 
ing  law  in  (xuiirord,  but  sedving  a  more  extensive  tield for 
busint^ss,  he  removed  to  Hinghamton,  New  York,  in  1831, 
and  rc^sided  there  until  the  date  of  his  death.  In  1886, 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate,  where  he 
at  once  took  high  rank  among  the  leading  legislators  of 
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that  body.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1840,  the  Demo- 
cratie  State  Convention  nominated  him  I'or  Lieutenant- 
(iovernor.  He  was  defeated,  though  receiving  five  thou- 
sand more  votes  than  tlie  Democratic  Presidential  ticket. 
In  1842  he  v^as  again  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Govei-nor 
and  elected. 

In  1844  lie  was  appointed  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  1845  he  was  ehn^ted  for  a  full  term 
as  his  own  siiccpssoi'.  For  several  years  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
all  the  prominent  measures  before  Congress  during  his 
term  of  service,  which  embraced  some  of  the  most  event- 
ful years  of  the  national  histor\'.  A  resolution  offered 
by  him  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1847,  was  the  first 
public  enunciation  of  "Popular  Sovereignty,"  and  the 
doctrine  thus  put  forth  was  finally  made  the  basis  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  18r)(). 

In  1852  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
ciutic  National  Convention  at  Paltimore,  and  here  oc- 
curred an  incident  which  well  illustrated  his  sharp  sense  of 
honor  and  the  sterling  (pialities  of  his  chaiucter.  The 
Convention  had  balloted  for  four  days  without  result.  It 
was  coiu'eded  that  Virginia  held  the  key  to  the  situation. 
On  the  iifth  day,  the  Vii-ginia  delegation  nominated  and 
voted  solidly  for  Mr.  Dickinson  amid  much  enthusiasm. 
He  was  a  delegate  for  General  Cass.  As  Cass  was  still  a 
candidate,  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not  think  it  honoral)le  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  placed  in  nomination.  He  hrmly 
and  i)iomptly  declined  the  ])roffered  honor.  \^irginia 
then  brought  forward  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce,  and 
lie  was  nominated  and  elected. 

In  1853  Mr.  Dickinson  was  appointed  Collector  of  tlie 
Port  of  New  York,  but  declined  the  appointment.  From 
the  close  of  ills  service  in  the  Senate  until  18(51,  he  de- 
\(»l("l  himself  to  his  ])rofession,  with  conspicuous  success. 
His  noble  :iud  pnli'iolic  devoiion  to  his  country  ui)on  the 
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breaking  out  of  the  Re))ellion,  is  too  well  remembered 
to  need  extensive  reference.  Thougli  lie  had  been  an 
eaTnest  Democratic  x^'^i'^iS'^'i  for  many  years,  he  (|iiickly 
cast  off  party  ties  and  threw  his  whole  heart,  his  great 
influence  and  commanding  talents  into  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  His  prompt  action  and  eh)(pient  speeches  were 
very  efi:"ective  in  breal'S^ing  up  party  lines  and  uniting  the 
North  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  political  campaign  of  1861  took  sliape  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Union  party,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  naturally 
became  one  of  its  leaders.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
highest  office  then  about  to  become  vacant,  that  of  At- 
torney General,  and  elected  by  one  hundred  thousand 
majority. 

In  1863,  he  was  tendered  an  ai)pointment  as  Judge  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Api)e.'ils,  but  declined  it.  In 
1865  President  Lincoln  ap[)ointed  hiui  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  which  office 
he  accepted,  and  was  discharging  its  duties  when  he  died 
suddenly  in  New  York,  Ajiril  12th,  1866. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Dickinson  married  Lydia  Knapp,  a  most 
lovely  and  adniirable  woman.  Four  children,  one  son 
and  three  daughters,  blessed  that  union,  two  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Lydia  L.  D.  Courtney,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  D.  .Mygatt,  of  Brooklyn,  still  survive.  Mrs.  Mygatt 
and  family  attended  the  Amherst  Reunion. 

Though  Mr.  Dickinson  won  conspicuous  position  in 
National  aft'airs,  it  was  in  the  home  circle  that  his  great- 
ness appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  The  domestic  vir- 
tues bore  their  richest  f luit  in  his  character.  In  all  his 
social  relations  he  was  most  genial  and  winning,  and  liis 
popularity  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  was  so  gi'cat  that 
when  he  died,  the  expressions  of  soj'i'ow  were  as  profound 
and  ui'iversal  as  if  death  liad  entered  every  home. 
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[NoTK    S.] 

Philemon,  Salem,  tanner,  came  with  Benjamin  Cooper, 
ot'  Brampton  County,  Suft'olk,  as  one  oi'  his  servants. 
Embarked  May  10,  1687,  in  the  Mary  Ann,  from  Yar- 
mouth ;  had  grant  of  land  1087  ;  administrator  of  the 
rhiircli  1(341 ;  freemati,  June  2,  1641  ;  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Payne,  of  Salem  ;  had  baptised  there 
Mary,  March  20, 1642  ;  Thomas,  March  10, 1644;  Elizabeth. 
Recorded  as  freeman  of  Connecticut,  but  his  will  was 
l)roved  in  New  York,  where  his  widow  was  made  adndn- 
istrator  October  28,  1672.  This  name  uniform  with 
Pickerson  in  New  York,  recorded  as  it  is  found  in 
Augmentation  Office,  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  return 
from  custom  house  at  Yarmouth,  but  the  name  at  baptism 
is  spelt  Feleman. — Savage's  Geitealogy,  New  England 


[Note  g.] 

Governor  Maiilon  Dickerson. 

MahlonDickerson,  whose  ancestor  Philemon  came  fi-om 
England  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1688.  and  thence 
removed  in  164;'),  to  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  was 
the  grandson  of  Peter  Dickerson,  who  in  1745  removed 
from  Long  Island  to  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  s^^cond  son  of  Jonathan  Dickerson.  He  was  Quarter- 
master Genei-al  of  Pennsylvania  ;  llecoi'der  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania  :  M<Mnber 
of  New  Jersey  Legislature  ;  Associat  ■  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court  of  New  .Jersey  ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
United  States  Senator  for  seventefMi  yeais,  1817  to  1884  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1884  to  1888;  Unit-d  States 
District  Judge  ;  Pivsidenl,  of  American  Institute.  He 
was  born  in  17()1),  and  died  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
October  5,  1858.     He  was  never  married. 
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[Ndte  io.] 

Governor  Philemon  Dickkksox. 

Philemon,  tenth  son  of  Peter  and  brother  of  Governor 
Mahlon  Diekerson,  was  born  1792,  and  died  December 
10,  1862,  at  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  He  was  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  Jersey  from  18o8  to  1835,  and  again 
from  1889  to  1841  ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1886  to 
1887.  In  1842  lie  succeeded  his  brother  as  United  States 
District  Jndoe,  holdinu'  the  (tfRce  until  liis  death. 


[Note  ii.] 

President  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Hezekiah,  fifth  of  Nathaniel's  child- 
ren, and  of  Abigail,  daughter  oL"  Samuel  Blackmail,  of 
Stratford,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  April  22, 
1668.  His  father  Avas  a  merchant  in  Hatfield.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1706  ;  in  1708  was  ordained 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  settled  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.  He  preached  regularly  to  six  or  seven  congre- 
gations. He  not  only  exerted  a  permanent  infiuence  in 
building  iij)  churches,  but  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  old  synod  of  Philadelphia,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
synod  of  New  York.  Although  sound  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Westminster  confession,  he  firmly  oj^posed  the 
binding  authority  of  uninspired  confessions  and  creeds. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  of  New 
York.  He  warmly  espoused  Indian  missions,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  and  securing  a  charter  for  Nassau 
Hall  (Princeton  College).  He  was  elected  President,  but 
only  lived  to  perform  the  duties  a  single  year.  I)]-. 
Gillett  (History  Presbyterian  Church,  I.  40)  character- 
izes him  as  a  man  of  ''rare  sagacity,  calm  judgment  and 
unshrinking  firmness."  Dr.  John  Erskine  said  that  the 
British  Isles  had  not  produced  any  writers  on  divinity,  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  equal  to  Dirkhison  andJonathan 
Edwards.  He  died  October  17,  1747.  (n.  !^c]ta,ff'-TJerzof/ 
Eiicj/iiojxpdia  ;  Hprague  •■■<  AnnaJs;  Jw/d' s  Hislorj/  of 
Hadleij^  arranged  hy  L.  M.  Boltmood,  of  Amherst.) 


[NoiE    12.] 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Natha.nipl  was  buried  in  the  oM  Iladley  burying  gi'ound, 
ni'ar  the  grave  oi"  his  descendant,  Nehetniah. 


[NOTK    13.1 

Samuel  was  the  ancestor  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Amherst  Dickinsons.  His  son  Ebenezer,  born  February 
2,  insr,  married  Hannah  Frary,  and  had  eight  children. 
Nathan  (or  Nathaniel),  son  of  Ebenezer,  born  May  130, 
17f 2,  moved  from  Hattield  to  Amherst  in  1742,  and  built 
the  house  on  East  street,  which  is  now  standing.  He 
had  three  wives  and  three  sets  of  children — fourteen 
in  all.  By  Thankful  Warner  he  had,  Nathan,  born  Octo- 
ber 19,  1695;  Ebenezer,  born  January  8,  1741;  Irene, 
born  July  13,  1748  ;  Enos,  l)oi'n  March  2S.  174().  l^y  Jo- 
anna Leonard,  of  Si)ringlield,  he  had,  Azariali.  born 
March  (5,  1752;  Elihu,  born  October  14,  1758;  Shelali, 
born  Sfi»tHmber  2(>,  1755  ;  Thankful,  boi-n  Mai'ch  15,  1758  ; 
Lois,  baptised  August  5,  1759;  Asa,  born  May  10,  17()1  ; 
Levi  ;  Joanna,  baptised  April  0,  170(5.  By  Judith  Hos- 
mer  lir  had  Stephen,  baptised  July  0,  1770. 


[NOTK    14.] 

IIev.  T1.M0TIIY  Dickinson. 
Timotiiy  was  the  eldest  of  eight  childivn  of    Nalhan 
and  Esther  Dickinson.     His  father,  who  died  August  3, 
1825,  aged  ninety,  was  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  of  Am- 
herst.   For  seventy  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
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of  Christ,  and  was  "a  kind  neighbor,  a  warm  friend,  and 
aflfectionate  in  all  the  relations  of  life."'  His  mother  was 
Esther  Fowler,  of  Westchester,  Connecticut.  She  was  in 
sympathy  with  all  best  things,  and  trained  her  children 
to  obedience,  loyalty  to  duty  and  self-reliance. 

At  sixteen,  Timothy  joined  the  American  army  at 
Ticonderoga,  serving  his  country  as  a  soldier  for  fifteen 
months.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Northamj)ton,  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  afterward  i^resident  of  Yale  College ;  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1785,  and  ap)pointed  preceptor 
of  Moore's  Charity  School,  connected  with  the  college. 
He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  David  Tappan,  minister  at 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hopkinton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  settled  at  Holliston.  jNIassachusetts,  Dr. 
Tappan  xoreaching  his  ordination  sermon,  Febraary  18, 
1789. 

In  November  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  for  forty-two  years  pastor  in 
Holliston. 

The  following  inscrii^tion  marks  the  stone  over  his 
grave : 

"Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,  A.  M. 

"  He  was  twenty-four  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 

"in  this  town. 

"  He  w^as  born  at  Amherst,  in  this  state, 

"  June  25,  1761. 

"Died  July  6,  1818.  Age  LII." 

"  He  was  interesting  and  beloved  in  all  his  relations  of 
life,  constant  in  his  exertions'to  do  good,  and  ardent  in 
his  desire  for  the  y)rosperity  of  Zion.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  animated,  i)ungent  and  evangelical.  He  zealously 
defended  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  faith- 
fully taught  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  lived  as  he  died,  an  example  of  what  he  taught.'' 
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Dr.  Enniions,  in  his  discourse  delivered  at  the  funeral, 
says:  "Nature  endowed  Mr.  Dickinson  with  that  placid 
countenance,  those  social  virtues  and  mental  excellences 
which  atti'acted  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  He  was  very 
apparently  the  man  of  God,  who  exhibited  the  reality 
and  beauty  of  religion  in  his  private  conversation,  as 
well  as  in  his  public  and  official  conduct.  He  had  a 
clear,  strong  and  pleasant  voice,  which  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  peculiar  propriety  and  energy.'' 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  historical  discourse,  wrote  : 
"An  aged  member  of  this  church,  who  remembers  Mr. 
Dickinson,  says  'he  was  very  social  and  lively.  I  never 
had  an  idea  or  heard  that  he  had  a  failing.'  " 

Of  himself,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "I  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  doing  almost  everything  I  do  by  extraordi- 
nary effort.  When  I  read,  I  do  it  with  dispatch.  When 
I  write,  I  am  obliged  to  accomplish  so  much  in  such  a 
time.  When  I  journey,  the  rain  must  be  very  hard  to 
hinder  my  progress.  I  am  ever  engaged  in  the  object 
before  me. 

"  I  can  differ  from  a  benevolent  man  and  not  shun  his 
house,  and  so  can  he  from  me. 

"I  am  very  much  disgusted  witli  neutrals.  Let  the 
ti-utli  come  out.  Let  men  not  be  ashamed  to  ajjpear  what 
they  are.'" 

He  published  several  occasional  sermons,  one  of  which 
was  preached  in  1811,  before  the  Massachusetts  Mission- 
ary Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 


I  Note    15] 

GovEUNou  John  Dickinson. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  was  born  at 
"(!roisi'-dore,*'  the  seat  of  his  father.  Judge  Samuel 
Dickinson,  near  Trappe,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  No- 
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vember  8,  1782.  His  mother  Avas  Mary  Cadwalader,  of 
Philadelphia.  After  studying  law  in  Philadelphia,  he 
spent  three  years  at  the  Temple,  in  London  ;  he  returned 
to  America  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  Delaware  Assembly  1760,  of  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly from  1762  to  1770,  and  of  the  General  Congress  1765 ; 
Member  of  the  First  Revolutionary  Congress  in  1774,  and 
a  member  in  subsequent  years.  In  June,  1776,  he  opposed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  motion  was 
considered  by  Congress,  because  he  doubted  the  policy 
of  that  particular  measure,  "without  some  preliminary 
trial  of  our  strength,"  and  before  the  terms  of  Confede- 
rjition  were  settled  and  foreign  assistance  made  certain. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  Declaration,  he  was,  how- 
ever, the  only  member  of  Congress  who  marched  to  face 
the  enemy.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Elizabeth 
Town  in  July,  to  repel  the  invading  enemy,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  end  of  the  time  of  service.  In 
1779,  he  was  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware,  and 
in  1781  was  President,  or  Governor  of  Delaware.  In  1782 
he  was  chosen  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-chief 
in  and  over  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
mained in  office  from  November,  1782,  to  October,  1785. 
In  1788,  with  Benjamin  Rush  and  others,  he  founded  the 
college  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  named  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  Dickinson  College.  F'roni 
1788  to  his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees.    He  died,  1808,  aged  75  years. 

In  November,  1767,  he  began  to  pul)lish  his  celebrated 
letters  against  the  acts  for  taxation  of  the  Colonies,  in 
which  writing  he  suj)ported  the  liberties  of  his  country,, 
and  contributed  much  toward  the  American  Revolution, 
Of  the  eloquent  and  important  State  papers  issued  by 
the  First  Congress,  he  wrote  the  principal  ones.  His  po- 
litical writings  were  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1801. 
He  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  system  of  elect- 
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ing  United  States  Senators  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
For  full  account  of  John  Dickinson' s  life  and  public 
services,  see  article  by  Wharton  Dickinson^  in  Magazine 
of  American  History,  Septemher ,  1883. 


[Note  i6.] 

Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson. 
Samuel  Fowler,  the  youngest  son,  and  seventh  of  the 
eight  children  of  Nathan  and  Esther  (Fowler)  Dickinson, 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  177.5. 
He  was  trained  by  the  same  maternal  hand  as  his  brother, 
and  with  like  results  of  character  and  piety.  Gentle  and 
sensitive,  and  witli  more  than  ordinary  mental  gifts,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  beloved  in  his  home  by  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  follow  his 
taste  for  study.  After  instruction  by  Judge  Strong  of 
Andierst,  lie  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  sixteen,  and 
maintaining  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  graduated  in  1815 
with  the  second  honor,  of  Latin  salutatorian.  Accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  become  principal  of  the  .Academy 
at  New  Salem,  he  taught  one  year  with  marked  success, 
but  a  severe  illness  overtaking  him,  and  working  a  hope 
for  his  si)iritual  life,  changed  his  plan  of  work.  Uniting 
with  the  Congregationalist  Church,  he  was  elected  a 
deacon  at  twenty-one.  and  for  forty  years  "filled  the 
office  well."  He  began  the  study  of  theology  with  his 
l)rother  Timothy  at  Holliston.  Between  these  brothers 
there  was  an  affinity  and  love  like  that  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  and  he  was  watched  over  with  parental  tender- 
ness. But  he  needed  a  more  active  life,  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  former  teacher.  Judge  Strong,  and  having 
(•oini)lej('<l  his  legal  studies,  began  the  practice  of  his 
])rofessi()n  in  his  native  town.  His  success  was  so  great 
that  it  is  said  ''he  did  more  busint^ss  than  all  the  lawyers 
in  Hampshire  County." 
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The  magnetism  of  his  nature  attracted  friends  and 
placed  him  in  offices  of  trust  and  of  leadership.  For 
fifteen  years,  from  1804  to  1818,  he  was  Town  Clerk  of 
Amherst.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  a  Representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  or  '"General  Court,"  and  again  as 
Senator.  He  never  disappointed  the  trust  rei^osed  in 
him  by  falsity  of  word  or  deed. 

In  1802  he  was  married  to  Lucretia  Gunn,  of  Amherst. 
The  romance  of  their  marriage  would  be  interestino-  to 
relate.  Five  sons  and  four  daughters  gave  these  parents 
heavy  responsibilities  of  education  and  training.  The 
need  of  wider  facilities  for  education  prompted  him.  with 
others,  to  establish  Andierst  Academy.  A  building,  appa- 
ratus and  the  best  teachers  were  secured  at  large  outlay, 
making  it  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  state.  Young- 
men  needing  aid  in  obtaining  an  education  were  always 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  his  liberality. 

Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson  was  chief  and  foremost  in 
founding  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men 
to  whose  exertions,  through  opposition  and  discourage- 
ment, this  institution  owes  its  existence.  He  expended 
time,  labor,  influence  and  money  to  bring  about  this 
result,  and  after  years  of  conflict  saw  his  perseverance 
crowned  with  success.  The  number  of  ministers  and 
missionaries  it  has  sent  forth,  greater  in  i)roportion  to  its 
size  and  age  than  any  other  College  in  tlie  country,  is 
the  answer  to  his  prayer.  I'pon  its  walls  over  his  name 
might  be  inscribed,  "*S'/  moniiiiieritum  requiris,  circnm- 

in  his  family  and  in  pu1)lic  life  he  gave  proof  that  a 
Christian  is  the  '' highest  style  of  man."  ''An  excellent 
spirit  was  in  him."  His  large-heartedness  and  desire  to 
help  those  in  need  sometimes  overtaxed  his  judgment, 
and  his  name  was  often  endorsed  on  notes  to  a  large 
amount,  whicli  he  was  ol^liged  to  furnish  the  money  for, 
while  several  men  thns  helped  lived  in  affluence  on  his 
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bount}^  without  recognizing  tlie  source.  His  pul)li( 
spirit  w;is  sliown  in  })]anting  trees  l)y  tlie  highway. 
Wlien  asked  what  beneiit  this  would  be  to  him,  he  would 
reply,    ''  Somebody  will  be  benelited  if  not  I." 

He  allowed  himself  but  four  hours  of  sleexx  studying 
and  reading  till  midnight,  and  rising  at  four  o'clock  he 
often  walked  to  Pelliam  or  some  other  town  before  break- 
fast, (ioing  to  court  at  Northampton,  he  would  catch 
up  his  green  l)ag  and  walk  the  whole  seven  miles.  "/ 
cannot  wait  to  rule/'  he  would  say  to  those  who  sug- 
gested that  many  horses  in  his  stable  would  be  idle,  and 
outwalked  the  stage,  with  its  four-in-liand,  to  North- 
ampton. Bread,  cheese  and  coffee,  apples  and  old 
cider  before  breakfast  were  almost  his  sole  diet.  No  man 
could  outwork  him,  mentally  or  x^hysically.  He  was  ill 
but  once  in  many  years,  till  his  last  sickness  of  one  week. 

The  loving  daughter,  who  has  traced  these  outlines  of 
her  noble  father,  says:  "I  never  sjiw  him  laugh  but 
once,  yet  he  w^as  always  cheerful  and  genial  ;  always  had 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place  for  every  one,  and  could 
make  himself  agreeable  to  all  classes  of  men,  showing  his 
ai)preciation  of  every  effort. 


[Note  17.] 

lli:v.   AusTT?;  Dickinson. 

Austin,  the  son  (»!"  Azariah  and  Mary  (Eastman)  Dickin- 
son, and  an  elder  (brother  of  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D., 
was  boj-u  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  February  19,  1701. 
He  belonged  to  the  sixth  generation  of  Nathaniel's  de- 
scendants. His  mother  was  eminently  pious,  wise  and 
faithful,  and  deeply  impressed  these  qualities  upon  her 
son. 

He  graduated  with  honor  froui  Daitiiioiitli  College  in 
1813.     Thoimii   hiboriug  undei- great  disiKhantages  from 
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infirm  health  and  consequent  religious  depression,  he 
was  remarkable  in  all  l^ranches  of  study.  He  was  a  deep 
thinker  and  a  strong,  original  writer. 

After  several  years  spent  in  studj^,  travel  and  teach- 
ing, he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  North  Associa- 
tion, of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  February  2,  1819.  His 
imperfect  health  preventing  his  accepting  a  pastorate,  he 
traveled  in  the  North  and  South,  preaching  and  visiting 
colleges,  seminaries  and  churches,  forming  missionary 
societies,  establishing  schools,  organizing  Bible  and  tract 
distributions,  and  promoting  circulation  of  religious 
periodicals. 

In  1821,  through  his  instrumentality,  $35,000  were 
obtained  for  Maryville  College,  Tennessee;  and  in  1822, 
$30,000  for  Amherst  College,  and  $5o,()00  for  her  charity 
fund,  were  secured,  under  his  agency.  In  this  work, 
and  in  procuring  a  charter  against  strong  opposition,  he 
continued  two  years.  Dr.  HumiDlirey,  president  of  the 
college,  said  :  "Mr.  Dickinson  brought  influence  to  bear 
iq)on  the  public  mind  which  few  men  could  have  wielde<l. 
and  for  which  the  college  is  more  indebted  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  its  friends  is  aware  of." 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Dickinson  excited  great  attention 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  There  was  an 
imposing  magnificence  in  his  style,  a  grandeur  in  his 
imagery,  and  a  calm  luit  impressive  solemnity  of  voice 
and  utterance,  which  produced  a  sublime,  sombre  elo- 
quence, that  possessed  for  every  intellectual  listener  an 
inexpressible  charm. 

On  April  19,  1820,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  ordained  an 
evangelist,  at  Amherst,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  his 
next  enterprise,  tlie  improvement  of  the  x\merican  pul- 
pit. To  this  end  he  established  The  JSat'wnal  Preacher. 
which  soon  attained  great  popularitj'.  He  deA'oted  his 
time  and  liis  iiu-ome  to  the  advancement  of  benevolent 
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institutions,  denying-  liimself  even  the  ordinary  comforts 
t)['  life,  that  lie  might  have  more  to  give. 

In  18;n  he  visited  England  for  health,  attended  many 
pastoral  meetings,  preaching  to  many  congregations. 
During  tliis  tour  he  carefully  informed  himself  respect- 
ing the  educational  and  benevolent  organizations  of  Great 
Britain,  and  made  many  valuable  acquaintances. 

In  1 844  he  commenced  the  crowning  work  of  his  life, 
the  introduction  of  religious  intelligence  into  secular 
papers.  Much  tact  was  necessary  in  this  enterprise,  and 
for  over  five  years  he  labored  with  increasing  results, 
attending  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  religious  anniversa- 
ries and  conventions,  and  furnishing  simultaneous  reports 
to  the  leading  papers  of  the  United  States,  w^orking  night 
and  day  with  untiring  energy  in  this  great  enterprise. 
Overtaxed  by  his  exertions,  he  was  seized  with  cholera 
in  New  York,  while  resting  in  the  family  of  his  l)rother, 
and  died  August  If),  1849,  in  the  midst  of  enlarged  plans 
for  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  was  buried 
at  Amherst,  and  friends  erected  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
monument  over  his  sTave. 


[Note  i8.] 

Hkv.   Baxtku  Dickinson,  I).  I). 

Born  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Ai)ril  14,  1790.  His 
]>arents  weiv  Azariah  Dickinson  (a  great-grandson  of 
Nehnmiah,  fourth  son  of  Nathaniel),  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  .b)s.'ph  Eastman,  of  Amherst.  Graduated  at  Yale, 
1817  ;  valedictoiian  at  Andover,  1821  ;  pastor  of  the 
Congrega  t io 1 1 a  h' s t  C h i irch,  Longmeado w,  Massssach usetts, 
1823-1829  ;  of  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J., 
b<^29-18Rr);  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Jy.ine  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
1835-1889;  and  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  New 
^  ork.   bM39-1847;    Secretary   of   American   and  Foreign 
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Christian  Union  nt  Boston,  Massachusetts;  1850-1868  in 
charge  with  his  daughters  of  a.  successful  seminary  for 
young  hidies,  in  Lake  Forest.  Indiana.  The  closing- 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
where  he  died  December  7,  187o. 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  prominent  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  his  "Alarm  to  Distillers,"  a  prize  essay,  pub- 
lished by  the  Tract  Society,  was  widely  circulated.  He 
was  author  of  "Letters  to  Students,'-  republished  in 
England,  and  puldished  many  sermons. 

In  1839  he  was  chosen  Second  Moderator'  of  the  New 
School  Genei'al  Assembly.  The  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  was  "The  True  Doctrines,"  eml)odied 
in  the  protest  of  the  minority  against  the  exscinding  acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1887.  This  document  was 
subsequently  adopted  l)y  the  famous  Auburn  Convention, 
and  thence  known  as  the  Auburn  Declaration.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  when  they 
again  became  one,  as  the  symbol  of  their  doctrinal 
harmony. 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  revered  for  learning,  loyalty  to  the 
truth.  Christian  moderation  and  sound  judgment.  As  a 
l)reacher  he  depended  for  effect  more  on  the  truth  than 
on  the  arts  of  the  orator.  He  filled  with  marked  ability 
the  responsi))le  positions  held  l)y  him. 

Dr.  Dickinscm  married,  June  4,  1823,  Martlia,  daughter 
of  Jotham  Busli,  of  Boylston,  Massachuetts.  Nine  sons 
and  daughters  were  boi'u.  The  first,  Richard  Salter 
Storrs.  was  a  Presl)yterian  clergyman  of  rare  i)romise,  who 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  at  thirty-two.  William 
Cowper  is  also  an  honored  minister  in  Indiana.  Mary 
Taylor,  Harriet  Austin  and  Isabella  Halstead  are  the  sur- 
viving dauoliters. 
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GeNEKAL    PiIILE.MON    DrCKINSOTs^. 

Pliilemon  Dickinson  was  l)orn  at  Croise-dore,  Tal- 
bot Connty,  Maryland,  April  If),  1789.  He  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Samuel  Dickinson  and  Mary  Cadwalader,  and 
youngest  brother  of  (lovernor  John  Dickinson.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1757  ; 
was  signer  '^  Non  Importation  Resolutions,"  November  7, 
1705  ;  Colonel  First  New  Jersey  Militia,  August  to  Octo- 
lier,  1775  ;  Brigadier-General,  October,  1775,  to  June,  1777  ; 
Major-General,  June,  1777,  to  October,  1781  ;  Member 
New  Jersey  Provincial  Convention,  June,  1776  ;  Chief 
Commissioner,  Loan  Office,  New  Jersey,  1781  to  1782  ; 
Member  Continental  Congress,  1782  to  1783  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent New  Jersey  State  Council,  1783  to  1785  ;  Capital 
Commissioner,  1784  ;  United  States  Senator,  1790  to  1793. 
He  died  Pel)ruary  4.  1809. 

General  Philemon  Dickinson  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  for  the  very  imjior- 
tant  services  which  he  rendered  in  his  military  capacity 
at  different  stages  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  as  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States. 

When  the  main  army  took  up  its  (xuarters  at  Morris- 
lowii,  aftei'  the  battle  of  Princeton,  General  Dickinson 
was  stationed  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Millstone  river, 
one  of  the  nearest  posts  to  the  enemy,  and  there  repelled 
a  force.  Washington  says  of  this  affair:  "General 
Dickinson's  behavioi'  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  him, 
for,  thougli  his  tioops  were  all  new,  he  led  them  through 
the  I'iver  middle  deep  under  a  severe  fire,  and  gave  the 
enemy  so  severe  a  charge  that,  nlthougli  supported  by 
Ihiee  held  ])ieres,  thev  gave  way,  left  their  convoy 
and  tied."" 

John  Hancock.  Piesideiit  of  Congress,  wrote  to  (gov- 
ernor Liviiiustoii.  of  New  Yolk,  requesting  in  the  name 
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of  Con<^ress.  that  lie  would  appoint  General  Dickinson  to 
(X)nnHan(l  the  militia,  and  expressed  confidence  in  his 
abilities  and  devotedness  to  the  cause. 


[Note  20.] 

Letter  from  Daniet  Webster. 

"AVasiiington,  September  27,  'no. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — Our  comjjanionship  in  the  Senate  is 
dissolved.  After  this  lono-  and  important  session  you 
are  about  to  return  to  your  home,  and  I  shall  try  to 
find  leisure  to  visit  mine.  1  hope  we  may  meet  each 
other  again,  two  months  hence,  for  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  in  onr  respective  stations  in  the  Government. 
But  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  iiave  not  felt  willing  to  take 
leave  of  you  without  placing  in  your  hands  a  note,  con- 
taining a  few  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 

"In  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  sir, 
occurrences  took  place  which  I  remember  with  constantly 
increasing  regret  and  pain ;  because,  the  more  I  have 
known  of  you,  the  greater  have  been  my  esteem  for  your 
character  and  nry  respect  for  your  talents.  But  it  is 
your  noble,  able,  manly  and  patriotic  conduct  in  sujipoit 
of  tlie  great  measures  of  this  session,  which  has  entirely 
won  my  heart  and  secured  my  highest  regard.  1  hope 
you  may  live  long  to  serve  your  country,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in  which  you 
may  be  able  to  do  so  much,  either  for  your  own  distinct- 
ion or  for  the  public  good.  You  have  stood  where 
others  have  fallen  ;  you  have  advanced  with  lirm  and 
manly  step  where  others  ha\e  wavered,  faltered  and  fallen 
back,  and  for  one  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  to  com- 
mend your  conduct  out  of  the  fulness  of  an  honest 
heart. 
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''This  It'ttor  needs  no  reply  ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very 
little  value,  l)ut  I  hnve  thought  yon  might  be  willing  to 
receive  it  and,  perluips,  to  leave  i1  where  it  would  })e  seen 
by  those  who  shall  come  after  you. 

"I  pray  you,  when   you  reach  your  own  threshold,  to 
remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  wife  and  daughter, 
and  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem, 
"Your  Friend  and  Ol^t.  Servt., 

-'  ])anl.  Wkustku. 
"Hon.  Danl.  S.  Dickinson, 

'-U.  S.  Senate. " 


[Note  21.] 

I)k.  Edmund  Dickenson. 

Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  William  Dickenson, 
of  Appleton,  was  J)orn,  1624,  at  Appleton ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, 1707,  leaving  l\v  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Laddington,  an 
only  daughter,  E^lizabeth,  who  was  married,  first,  to  Sir 
(t.  Shires,  second  to  Baron  Blond )erg.  lie  was  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Colh'ge  of  Sui'geons,  President  of  Westmin- 
ister Chemical  School,  Court  Physician  to  Charles  II.  and 
James  11.,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  French  chem- 
ist, Theodore  Mandamus,  author  ol'  sevei'al  medical  and 
scientiiic  works,  in  one  of  which  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  wiitings  of  Moses  were  conlirmed  by  the  Oracles 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 


[Note  22.] 

Anson  Dickinson. 

Anson,  a  descendant  of  Moses  Dickinson,  and  the  first 
of  ten  childicn  of  Olixcr  and  Anna  Landon  Dickinson, 
was  boiii  at  tlM'  home  of  his  parents,  in  Milton,  Litchfield 
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County,  Connecticut,  April  19,  1770.  He  died  March  9, 
1852,  in  his  native  village,  lie  beoan  painting  early  in 
life,  and  soon  attained  a  remarkable  skill  in  exi)ressing 
the  human  face  in  minature. 

In  1804  young  Dickinson  sat  for  his  likeness  to  Malbone, 
in  New  York,  and  from  ol)serving  liis  manner  derived 
new  stimulus  and  instruction.  One  of  the  sittings  oc- 
curred on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  AU^xander  Hamilton, 
and  the  procession  passed  the  window  of  Malbone's 
room.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  the  business  in  hand  that 
he  neither  paused  himself  to  view  the  ])ageant,  nor  suf- 
fered his  sitter  to  do  so. 

"While  yet  young  the  artist  was  furnished  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  then  at  the  head  of 
American  artists.  Mr.  Stuart  said  he  had  long  wislied 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  He  had  frequently  seen  his 
pain.tinf/s ;  it  was  his  wish  to  see  \m\\  jxii id  ;  and  point- 
ing to  a  portrait,  he  said  :  ''  The  lady  wliose  lilveness  that 
is,  once  complimented  me  in  i)oetry,  and  I,  her  in  X)aint- 
ing.  I  wish  you  to  make  a  copy  in  miniature,  and  to  do 
it  here,  that  I  may  see  Jiow  you  work."  After  a  few 
days  the  picture  was  completed,  to  Mr.  Stuart's  entire 
satisfaction.  "Now,  my  son,"  said  he,  "notwithstand- 
ing I  have  thus  far  invariably  refused  the  numerous 
solicitations  which  have  been  made  for  my  likeness,  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  sit  to  you." 

After  his  removal  to  New  York,  Anson  Dickinson  was 
for  many  years  the  lirst  minature  painter  in  tlie  city. 
His  house  was  the  frequent  I'esortof  aitists  Jind  amateurs 
of  distinction.  Stuart,  Vanderlyn.  ^Val<l(),  Fraser,  etc. 
He  was  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  his  aversion  to  notoriety 
and  i)ublic  responsibility  pr()nq)t('(l  him  to  decline.  He 
was  characterized  by  singular  absence  of  self-assertion, 
preferring  always  to  be  sought  for  than  to  seek  advant- 
age.     He  was  of   tine   personal   presence   and   bearing, 
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attracting  attention  wherever  he  was  seen.  His  works 
were  widely  scattered  tlironghont  the  country  and  l^ronght 
him  both  money  and  fame.  He  painted  miniatnres  of 
most  of  the  noted  men  of  Ids  day  ;  amons;  them,  Arch- 
bishoj)  HnBois,  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticnt ; 
Chancellor  Livin,£!:ston,  of  New  York  ;  the  Seymonrs  of 
Litchfield:  Hon.  Samnel  Houston,  of  Texas. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  is  his  ''Washington, 
at  the  age  of  forty,"  copied  from  Peale's  original  and 
engrjived  by  J.  W.  Steel.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  A.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Among  his  works  of  imagination  were,  ""  The  (Traces,"" 
in  possession  of  liis  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Hon.  Truman 
Smith,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut;  "Innocence"  and 
"Hope,"  mentioned  by  Irving.  His  drawing  and  color- 
ing were  regarded  by  the  best  critics  as  perfect,  and 
his  miniatures  retain  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  their 
first  production.  He  excelled  in  portraying  the  female 
figure  ;  nothing  purer  or  more  delicate  than  some  of  his 
sketches  from  fancy  can  be  conceived.  Like  inost  emi- 
nent men,  he  had  his  detractors,  but  his  name  will  out- 
last them  all. 


[NOTK   23.] 

Letter  from    Washington  I r tying  to  Mrs.  Hoffmdii,   in 
New   Yorli.,  Dated 

"Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  LSlo. 
"I  was  much  interested  and  pleased  while  at  Albany, 
with  Dickinson,  a  young  artist,  who  has  resided  there 
for  some  time  i)ast.  He  is  an  artist  of  highly  jiromising 
talents,  and  of  most  amiable  demeanor  and  engaging- 
manners.  T  have  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  leave  this 
city  of  darkness  and  dullness  and  come  to  New  York, 
and  am  strongly  in  ho[»('s  he  will  so(m  do  so.  He  is  not 
a  mere  mechanic  in  his  art,  but  i)aiuts  from  his  imagina- 
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tion.  He  has  lately  executed  a  tignre  of  Hope,  which 
does  great  credit  to  his  invention  and  execution  and  he- 
speaks  a  most  delicate  and  classic  taste.  H(^  has  promised 
to  let  me  have  it  for  a  while  to  show  it  in  New  York. 
How  I  would  glory  in  being  a  man  of  ojiulence,  to  take 
such  young  artists  by  the  hand  and  cherish  their  l)ud- 
ding  genius.  A  few  acts  of  muniticence  of  the  kind, 
done  in  a  generous  and  liberal  manner  by  some  of  our 
wealthy  nabobs,  would,  lam  satistied,  be  nu)re  pleasing  in 
tlie  sight  of  Heaven,  and  more  to  the  glory  and  advant- 
age of  this  country  than  building  a  dozen  shingle  church 
steeples  or  buying  a  thousand  venal  votesat  an  election." 
— Life  of  Irving,  by  Pierre  M.  Irving,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XV. 


[Note  24.     P.y  Rev.  C.  A.  D.] 

THE  CHILDREN. 


UY  CHARLES  M.   DICKINSON. 


Wlien  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

^Vnd  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed. 
The  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night,  and  be  kissed  ; 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  their  tendei*  embrace  I 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven. 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face  I 

And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreanung 
Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last  ; 

Of  joy  that  my  lieart  will  remember. 
While  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 
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Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin, 
When  tlie  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

All  my  heart  grows  as  weak  as  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  Avill  flow, 
AVhen  1  think  of  the  paths  steeji  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go, — 
Of  the  monntains  of  Sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempests  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 
Ah,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innorent  heart  of  a  child  ! 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households  ; 

They  ai"e  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 
His  sunlight  still  slee])s  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleanis  in  their  eyes  ; 
Those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven — 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  ; 
And  I  kTiow  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child  ! 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  tlie  dear  ones. 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done, 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  snn  ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  prayer  wonld  bound  back  to  myself  ; 
Ah  !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod  ; 

I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 
'I'licy  have  taught  me  the  "'oodness  of  God. 
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My  heart  is  tlie  dim<>-eon  of  darkness, 
Where  I  sliut  tlieni  for  breaking-  a.  rule  ; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction; 
My  love  is  the  hiw  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  housp  in  the  Autumn, 

To  traverse  its  thrcsliold  no  more  ; 
Ah  !  how  1  shall  sigh  for  the  dear-  ones. 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door  ! 
I  shall  miss  the  "good-nights"  and  the  kisses, 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  for  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 
I  sliall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tread  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended. 

And  death  says,   "  The  school  is  dismissed  !'' 
May  the  little  ones  gatlier  aiound  me, 

To  bid  me  oood-night  and  be  kissed. 


This  poem  has  often  been  accredited  to  Charles  Dickens. 
The  following  bit  of  history,  from  "  Waifs  and  Tlieir  Au- 
thors," (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers,)  explains 
the  probable  origin  of  the  error  ; 

DiCKKNS  wrote  many  beautiful  things,  in  that  poetical  prose  into  which  he  so 
often  dropped,  but  he  could  never  have  written  this  any  more  than  we  could 
have  penned  "  Pickwick."  When  he  attempted  verse— as  we  believe  he  rarely 
aid_he  made  very  unsatisfactory  work  of  it.  Certain  minds  think  in  rythm. 
as  it  were  by  instinct  ;  and  one  of  these  gave  us  "  The  Children,"  but  it  w.-is 
not  the  mind  of  "  F.oz."  There  are  passages  in  some  of  Dickens'  stories  which 
can  be  readily  shaped  into  tolerable  blank  verse,  but  as  blank  verse,  they  would 
lose  in  effect,  and  Dickens  himself  would  have  failed  miserably  in  trying  to 
shape  them  in  it  at  the  outset. 
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"  The  Children"  was  written  by  a  partial  namesake  of  the  great  story-teller — 
Charles  M.  Dickinson — Some  careless  compositor  may  have  been  originally 
responsbile  for  the  mistaken  credit,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  names,  as  Mr. 
Dickinson  formerly  wrote  his  without  the  "  middle  letter."  When  the  sweet 
poem  was  ])ejincd — which  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1S63 — its  author  was  a 
schoolmaster  at  llaverstraw,  on  the  Hudson.  He  had  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal dislike  of  scholars  to  writing  compositions,  and  he  chose  a  happy  way  of 
meeting  it,  by  proposing  to  write  something  himself,  to  read  on  a  .Saturday  af- 
ternoon, if  they  would  do  the  same.  The  proposal  made  and  accepted,  the 
teacher's  part  on  the  programme  must  be  tilled,  and  hence  we  have  "  The  Chil- 
dren," written  after  school  was  dismissed  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  before  it 
opened  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  sent  to  a  Boston  paper,  for  which 
Mr.  D.  was  then  writing,  and  thereafter  it  went  the  rounds. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  a  poem  so  simply,  tenderly  beautiful,  that  it  has 
been  printed  over  and  over  again  in  every  paper  in  the  land,  has  been  extensively 
copied  in  Europe,  and  has  won  the  heart  of  every  true  teacher,  as  it  has  won  the 
admiration  of  all  readers,  by  its  delicate  appreciation  of  youthful  possibilities, 
its  close  sympathy  with  childhood,  its  warm  love  for  childish  ways.  Simple  as 
the  poem  is,  it  holds  a  rare  sum  of  sweet  philosophy  within  it.  Indeed,  the 
mystery  of  part  of  Christ's  teachings  seems  to  clarify  in  these  lines  : 

Those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven. 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  ; 

And  I  kiiino  no'io  hoiv  Jesus  could  likt'ii 
Tlic  A'in^doDi  of  God  to  a  child ! 

Love  of  children  is  one  of  the  purest  elements  in  human  nature,  and  it  fairly 
glows  in  the  whole  poem.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sympathetic  teacher  wrote 
it  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart, — wrote  it  perhaps,  in  the  school-room  itself, 
whence  childish  forms  had  hardly  vanished,  where  the  ring  of  childish  voices 
had  hardly  died  away,  and  with  every  token  of  childish  presence,  fresh  and  im- 
pressive. 


[Note  25,  i!v  Rkv.  C.  A.  ]).] 

HYMN  TO  THE  TRINITY. 

HT   r.E(;i[   RICHMOND  DICKINSON. 

T. 

Father  of  Lio'lits  I  from  Thee  my  soul 
Bf'jims  foitli,  as  Morning's  eai'ly  ray; 

Thy  kiiidliiio;  life  and  glory  roll, 
A  I'adiiuit  tide,  akmg  my  day. 
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II. 

O  Son  of  God  !  Thy  quenchless  love 
Unfolds  my  heart,  as  Noon  the  flower  ; 

Thy  warmth,  Thy  beauty  melt  and  move 
My  cold  life-stream  with  heavenly  power. 

III. 

O  Holy  (xhost !  like  Evening  dews 

Thy  gracious  consolations  come  ; 
Grateful  as  Evening's  angel  hues, 

That  welcome  weary  pilgrims  home 

IV. 

O  sacred  Three  !  O  complete  One  ! 

My  Morn,  my  Noon,  my  Evening,  blend 
My  life  in  perfect  day,  and  ci'own 

This  day  with  days  that  never  end. 


Of  this  hymn,  the  late  Dr,  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  author  of,  "I  would 
not  live  alvvay,"  and  other  poems,  wrote  the  author  ;  "  Will  you  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  exquisite  hymn.      It  is  worthy  of  Keble." 


[Note  26.] 

The  Field  family,  to  whom  reference  is  here  made,  is  not 
excelled  in  remarkable  intellectual  traits  by  any  family 
this  country  Ims  ])roduced.  Each  of  the  children  has 
risen  to  eminence  in  different  fields,  showing  breadth 
of  intellect  and  diversity  of  talent  that  aniount  to  ab- 
solute genius.  As  their  father  did  not  disx)hiy  unusual 
ability,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  remarkable 
traits  these  sons  have  shown,  were  largely  inherited  from 
their  energetic  and  strong  minded  Dickinson  mother. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Hon.  Edwaiid  Dickinson. 

Edward,  first  of  Samuel  Fowler  and  Luoretia  Dickin- 
son's nine  children,  was  born  on  New  Years  Day,  1803. 
He  was  educated  in  tlie  public  schools  and  in  the  acade- 
my of  Amherst,  and  after  entering  the  junior  class  of 
Amherst  College,  graduated,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
tlie  highest  honors,  at  Yale.  His  law  studies  were  under 
his  father,  and  at  the  law  school  in  Northampton.  In 
1820  he  began  practicing  law  in  Amherst,  and  continued 
in  it  with  large  success  until  his  death. 

Edward  Dickinson  married  (1),  May  6,  1820,  Emily, 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Betsey  Norcross,  of  Monson,  Mass- 
achusetts ;  after  her  death  (2),  Miss  Vaill. 

In  1833,  '39  and  '74  he  Avas  elected  to  the  Legislature ; 
in  1842  and  '4(5  he  was  chosen  senator  ;  in  1845  and  '46 
one  of  the  Governor's  Council.  From  1853  to  1855  he 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Hampden  and  Hamp- 
shire counties. 

In  1835  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  Andierst  College, 
and  for  thirty-nine  years  conducted  its  fiscal  affairs  with 
such  advantage  and  exactness,  that  no  error  was  found 
in  his  accounts. 

Always  above  reproach  in  business,  mindful  of  his 
obligations  to  others,  he  became  an  earnest  Christian  in 
1850.  His  attendance  was  constant,  his  conduct  in  wor- 
ship devout,  his  edorts  in  support  of  right  I'edoiibled. 
His  x>t>(5ket-b()()k  felt  the  new  inqMilse.  There  was  no 
worthy  object  to  which  his  heart  and  his  hand  were  not 
open. 

His  ])ul)li('  s])irit  was  proverbial.  For  the  honor  and 
]»i'()sp('ri1y  of  his  native  town,  he  wi'ought  with  energy 
and  determination.  Andierst  owes  her  railroad  advan- 
tages largely  to  his  perseverance  and  foresight. 
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In  1874  he  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  his  district  in  the  Legislature.  After  an 
exhausting  speech  in  the  House  on  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  question,  an  ahnost  instantaneous  attack 
of  paralysis  overcame  him.  and  he  passed  away  in  a  few 
hours,  on  June  16,  1874. 

In  dignity,  strength,  and  integiity  of  character,  in 
professional  and  administrative  ability  and  success,  he 
was  ^>;'/»^?/-?  hiter  jxtres.  His  name  stands  eminent 
among  Amherst's  citizens,  an  illustrious  example  of 
Christian  manhood. 


Nathan  Dickinson. 

Nathan  Dickinson,  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  was 
born  in  Andiei'st,  Massachusetts,  in  1799.  He  was  a  l>usi- 
ness  man  of  great  energy  and  ability.  He  removed  to 
Michigan  in  1840,  and  accumulated  a  large  pri^perty. 
He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  of  generous  impulses. 
He  promoted  education  and  objects  of  philanthropic  and 
material  progress.  He  died  in  18(31.  His  family  now 
reside  in  Westtield,  Massachusetts. 


77  Wall  Street,      ) 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  August  24.  1883.  \ 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson  : 

Deak  Sir — I  ;im  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my 
friend  and  townsman,  M.  ¥.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  expressing  regret  that  in  the  bustle  of  your  fami- 
ly gatht'ring  at  Andierst  he  neglected  to  announce  that 
I  had  U)V  sale  a  few  of  the  Hadley  genealogies. 

Mr.  Dickinson  suggests  that  I  ask  you  to  notice  the 
alH)ve  book  ir'  the  printed  volume  of  your  family  proceed- 
ings. You  are  ju'obably  aware  that  Judd's  Histoiy  of 
Hadley  has  been  out  of  print  at  least  fifteen  (15)  years. 
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T  invsimic  tliiil  ii()\vli(M'(^  els(- so  I'lill  :ni  account  is  i'oiind 
in  prini  of  llic  descendants  of  yonr  ancestor,  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  of  Wetliei'sfield  and  ITadley.  The  records 
llieie  uiven  will  stimnlate  inqiniy  into  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  of  Dickinson,  whose  genealogy  onglit  snrely 
to  be  printed  in  se]^arate  form. 

I  remain,  Yours  Truly, 

Lucius  M.  Boltwood. 
A  few^  copies  of  the  genealogical  portion  of  Judd's 
Tlistoiy  of  Iladley,  jNTassacliusetts,  embracing  descendants 
of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  the  first  settler,  and  allied  fami- 
lies, a  closely  printed  octavo  of  168  pages,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  ^2.00,  by  the  compiler,  Lucius  M.  Bolt- 
wood.  77  Wall  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


-*->^^l|s^'$<->«- 


PROPOSED  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


The  undersigned  were  appointed  an  Historical  Com- 
mittee, with  the  view  of  gathering  materials,  which  might 
form  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  history  of  the 
family.  To  this  end,  Wharton  Dickinson,  Esq..  of  the 
Committee,  has  prepared  at  our  request, the  following 

PROSPECTUS. 

Genealogy  is  a  snliject  which  w^e  Americans,  in  our 
haste  to  get  rich,  have  sadly  neglected  ;  it  has  too  often 
been  coupled  Avitli  the  word  aristocracy,  a  term  which  was 
brought  into  very  general  disrepute  in  America  during 
tlie  struggle  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  the  Colonies  :  and 
justly  so,  for  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  English 
nobility  were  at  that  time  leagued  against  us.  Another 
cause  of  disfavor  was  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  Tories 
in  this  counti\v.  were  largely  recruited  from  the  then 
Colonial  aristocracy.  Thank  God,  there  were  noble  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  Schuylers,  Livingstons,  Jays, 
Van  Cortlandsand  ^Morrises,  of  New  York  ;  the  Daytons, 
Stocktons,  Sciiddens.  Odgens  and  Freylingliuysens,  of 
New  Jersey  ;  the  (Jadwalladers,  Clymers,  Biddies,  Mere- 
diths and  Mifflins.  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Reeds  and 
Bayards,  of  Delaware ;  the  Carrols  and  Howards,  of 
Maryland  ;  the  Lees,  Washingtons  and  Randolphs,  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Middletons.  Pinckncys  and  Rutledges, 
of  South  Carolina,  formed  a  nol)le  band  of  patriots,  who 
exiiended  freely  of  their  blood  and  treasures,  that  America 
mio-ht  be  free.     But  unfortunatelv  iht- larger  number  of 
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the  Colonial  aristocracy  sided  with  Britain  ;  hence,  as  we 
before  observed,  the  word  aristocracy  fell  into  general 
disrepnte,  and  those  families  who  formerly  bore  arms  by 
riuht  of  l)irtli,  very  generally  discarded  their  use,  and  as 
every  one  had  his  or  her  part  to  2:)erform  in  the  future 
development  of  a  great  nation,  there  was  little,  if  any, 
time  left  to  trace  out  families  or  lineage. 

But  now  we  have  finished  the  first  century  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  and  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  second; 
and  we  also  l)egin  to  look  back  with  pleasure  u[)on  the 
riH'ords  made  l)y  our  sires  in  the  (hiys  of  '7(5,  and  also  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  Family  leunions 
are  now  beginning  to  be  held  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  those  of  the  same  race,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  fi'om  tile  Lakes  to  the  (xulf,  gather  together, 
at  the  old  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  addresses  and 
poems  recount  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  founders  of 
this  great  country.  There  is  also  a  growing  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
parent  tree,  and  for  this  purpose  historical  and  genea- 
logical works  are  now  being  published  in  many  quarters, 
not  witli  the  purpose  of  fostering  self-love  and  false  pride, 
but  to  show  what  lian  l>een  done  in  the  past,  what  is  now 
J>ehiri  done,  and  what  inusi  be  done  in  the  future.  We 
may  not  all  be  statesmen  or  generals,  but  each,  in  his 
own  iiidi\  idiKil  splieiv,  has  a  duty  to  pei-form  to  a  com- 
mon country,  and  in  the  cause  of  Clirist  and  humanity, 
and  notliing  can  be  nuji'e  stimulating  to  us  all  than  to 
recount  tlir  deeds  of  our  sires. 

Tiobahly  no  family  in  America  played  a  more  promi- 
iifut  pait  ill  the  sti-uggle  foi-  lnde])endence  than  that  of 
Dickinson.  The  names  of  John  Dickinson,  the  '*  Farmer 
of  I'.-nnsylvania  ;'"  (reii.  Phih-inou  Dickinson,  of  New 
Jer.sey  :  C<.L  Henry  l)i<-kinson,  of  Maryland;  Major 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  of  \'irginia,  and  his  brothei-s, 
Puchiiid   and    Elijah,   and    lleniy    Dickinson,   of    Russel 
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County,  \^irg-iiiia ;  Reubfu  Dickinson,  of  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Oliver,  of  Milton,  Connecticut,  and  others, 
deserve  to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  wortlues  o\'  their 
country.  Nor  have  their  descendants  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  their  illustrious  descent :  instance,  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  Mahlon  and 
Philemon  Dickerson,  and  others.  It  is  for  tlie  purpose 
of  recounting  the  histoiy  of  this  family,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  that  this  work  has  l)een  undertaken, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  only  be  the  means 
of  drawing  us  nearer  l)y  the  kindred  ties  of  blood,  but 
that  we  may  be  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
that  our  successors  may  ever  keep  fresh  and  unstained, 
the  family  honor  and  the  family  escutcheon,  and  above 
all,  keeping  ever  in  mind  our  family  motto  :  ''  Esse 
Quam    Videri,'''  to  hr  latiier  than  to  api)ear. 

All  histories,  whether  of  nations  or  races,  are  com- 
posed partly  of  tradition  and  partly  of  fact  ;  that  of  the 
Dickinsons  is  no  excei)tion  to  the  rule.  Part  First  will 
be  divided  into  two  chapters  ;  the  first  treating  of  the 
traditionary  history  of  the  race  ;  the  second,  the  actual 
history  of  the  family  in  England.  Part  Second  will  treat 
of  the  descendants  of  Cha'rles  Dickinson,  of  London  ; 
Part  Thii'd,  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas,  of  Ayrshire ; 
Part  Fourth,  of  the  descendants  of  Deacon  Nathaniel 
Dickinson;  Part  Fiftli,  those  of  Philemon  Dickerson. 
The  Index  will  contain  all  names  in  the  female  line,  and 
others  connected  with  tlie  history  of  the  race. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  woi-k,  the  undersigned  re- 
quest answers  to  tlie  following  questions: 

First — Who  are  yonr  ancestors  in  the  Dickinson  line, 
as  far  back  as  you  can  trace  lliem  (  Be  ])arlicidar  to  give 
the  date  and  place  of  hiilh;  date  and  jtlace  of  marriage, 
and  to  whom  ;  dab'  and  place  of  death. 

Second — What  were  tlie  names  of  tlie  children  of  your 
direct  male  ancestors,  as  far  as  you  know,  and  whom  did 
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tlii^y  many,  and  when  and  where,  and  who  are  the  proper 
persons  to  a(hlress  to  obtain  inl'oniintion  conoernino-//'^^//  / 

'Pl,ii.,[ — ^Vhat  profession  or  occupation  did  your  said 
uiah'  ancestors  foUow  ^  What  civil,  military  or  naval 
olKces  did  they  hll  (if  any),  either  national,  state,  county 
or  municipal,  and  where,  and  during  what  period  ;  and 
if  college  graduates,  at  loJiat  college  '. 

Fourth — If  they  have  been  college  presidents  or  pro- 
fessors, deacons  or  elders,  or  church  wardens,  please  state 
in  what  place  and  during  what  period  ;  also,  same  infor- 
mation regarding  secret  societies  '. 

Firth — When  were  you  born  ;  when  w^ere  yon  married, 
wliere.  and  to  whom  ;  what  issue  have  you  had.  Are 
liny  inarrifHl,  and  if  so,  to  whom,  and  what  issue  have 
tJieii  f  Also,  |)lease  answer  questions  three  and  four, 
regarding  yourself  and  your  posterity.  The  same  infor- 
mation is  desired  of  husbands  of  female  descendants. 
Affectionately,  Your  Kinsmen, 

Ricy.  Charles  A.  Diokinsox, 
AViiAitTON  Dickinson, 
Matilon  H.  Dickinsox, 
Rev.  Le(;ii  W.  Dickinsox, 

ClIAh'LKS  M.    J)l('KINS()N, 

I  fist  or  tea  I  Co  m  in  iitte. 


TRADITION 


[The  folhnoinr/  cliapfer  will  serve  as  a  specimen  oftlie 
work  proposed.  ] 

In  the  ypai'TTO,  tlierp  appeared  at  the  Court  of  llaltdaii 
Hiiilhein,  King-  of  Norway,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named 
Ivar,  a  native  of  the  Uphmds.  Burke,  in  his  Extinct 
Peerage,  article  ''Sinclnir,"  says,  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  the  dignihed  hero.  Thor. 
Prof.  Philip  H.  Dunham,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
his  "  History  of  Scandinavia."  says,  he  was  originally 
a  shepherd,  and  followed  his  ilocks  and  herds  up  the 
craggy  and  ice-bound  sides  of  the  Suashattan,  a  snow- 
crownied  peak,  which  lifts  its  mighty  head  S.ooo  feet 
above  the  sea.  One  day.  as  he  fed  his  flocks  on  the 
lowlands,  a  roving  band  of  Northmen,  sti'uck  by  his 
great  height  and  apparent  physical  strength,  cajitiired 
him  and  took  liim  off  to  sea.  Here  he  followed  an  ad- 
venturous life  for  many  years,  during  which,  it  is  saitl. 
he  visited  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  even 
reached  the  coasts  of  New  England  a  country  peopled 
by  descendants  of  his.  nearly  a  thousand  years  later.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  just  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  America.  Ivar  suddenly  reappeared  in  Nor- 
way, and  presented  himself  at  the  Norse  King  s  (^ourt. 
Being  of  handsome  presence  and  stalwart  build,  and. 
moreover,  having  aehieved  a  ie]»utation  that  made  his 
name  famous  throughout  Scandinavia,  he  was  weicoujed 
with  open  arms  by  the  aged  monarch,  the  last  male  de- 
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scendant  of  the  great  Woden,  that  occupied  the  thi-one 
of  Norway.  Dissensions  were  continoally  taking  place 
at-  Court  ;  rival  chiefs  were  aspiring  to  the  crown ;  and 
the  old  king  w^as  iilled  with  apprehension  lest  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors  should  be  wrested  from  him.  He  had 
but  one  child,  a  (huighter,  Eurittea,  the  darling  of  his  old 
age ;  a  maiden  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  locks — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  l)ent  form  and  white  locks  of  her 
aged  sire.  The  appearance  of  Ivar  at  Court,  however, 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Halfdan  commis- 
sioned him  general  of  his  army,  and  by  his  powerful  aid, 
order  was  soon  i-estored.  But  a  still  greater  honor 
awaited  this  adventurous  child  of  fortune.  The  lovely 
Eurittea  was  given  to  him  in  nrarriage,  and  the  birth  of 
tlieir  son  Eystein,  in  780,  Avas  made  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing  throughout  Norway.  By  a  royal  decree,  the 
infant  ])riiice  was  made  the  succcessor  of  liis  venera])le 
grandsire,  who  died  about  700.  Tvar  became  regent 
during  his  son's  miiu)rity,  who  assumed  the  reins  of 
power  a))out  A.  D.  800.  After  a  long  and  prosperous 
r(^ign,  during  which  he  raised  Norway  to  a  height  of 
pi-ospei-ity  never  l)efoi'e  attained,  he  died  in  800,  leaving 
issue,  thi'ee  sons  that  we  know  of. 

First,  ilai'old,  his  successor;  second,  Rogenwald,  of 
whom  hei-eaftei-;  Ihird,  Mahdiule,  ancestor  of  the  great 
Norman  house  of  l)e 'i'ocui,  hereditary  standard  bearers 
of  Normandy.  Iioiii  a  younger  son  of  whom,  who  settled 
at  Lindsai.  Couuly  Essex.  England,  temp.  William  the 
Con(|uei'or.  s])rings  the  noble  Scotch  house  of  Lindsay, 
Earls  of  Crawl'oid  and  Balcarras. 

Rogeiiwahl  was  born  about  the  year  820.  By  his 
fathei-  he  was  civated  Eail  of  ^laere  and  Raumdahl,  in 
the  r]»hiuds.  Noiway.  When  his  brother  Ilai-old  Har- 
fagr,  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  of  Noi'way,  in  iSno,  he 
became  a  tirm  supi)orter  of  thtit  monarch,  in  his  plans  to 
yUbduc   the   independent    chiefs   of    Norway,    and   was 
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argely  instrumental  in  establishing  Harold  as  King  of 
all  Norway.  He  also  led  a  large  fleet  against  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  which  he  wrested  fi-om  the  do- 
minion of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  by  Harold  was  created 
Sovereign  Earl  of  Orkney,  in  888,  and  was  founder  of 
two  powerful  lines  of  j^rinces,  the  elder  of  which  ruled 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  for  five  centuries,  fre- 
quently intermarrying  with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  younger  of  which  became  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
and  linally  Kings  of  England.  Rogenwald,  or  as  Forsyth 
in  his  "  Beauties  of  Scotland,^'  calls  him,  Ronald,  died 
at  Rosslyn  Castle,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  910.  Forsyth  says 
he  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  died, 
but  the  best  authorities  say  he  was  ninety.  His  tomb 
was  discovered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
while  some  repairs  were  being  made  in  Rosslyn  Chapel. 
He  left  issue,  four  sons. 

First — Rogenwald,  Earl  of  Maere  and  Raumdahl,  in 
the  Uplands. 

Second — Eyiiai',  Second  Earl  of  Orlvuey.  His  great- 
great-granddaughter  Margaret,  Countess  Palatine,  of 
Orkney,  married  Madoc,  Earl  of  Atliole,  son  of  Earl 
Melmare,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  King  Duncan  1.,  of 
Scotland,  and  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  thus  carry- 
ing the  title  to  the  royal  line  of  Scotland. 

Third  -Manifred,  who  conquered  Denmark,  and  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark  and 
England. 

Fourth — Rolf,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Rolf,  or  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  Rollo,  was 
one  of  the  most  adventurous  princes  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  850.  At  an  early  age  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  large  iieet  of  shii:>s  and  set  out  on  a  piratical 
cruise.  He  first  made  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
but  the  sturdy  Scotch  soon  sent  him  about  his  business. 
He  next  tried  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England, 
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with  eqiuil  success.  He  tlicii  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
l>chel(it  nnd  i';iva,ued  Friesl:iiid.  But  a  more  iTiviting 
field  soon  olTere'd  itself  to  his  rajtacious  oras]).  France 
was  al  (hal  t  iiiie  i^roaninu'  under  tlie  miseralde  I'ule  of  the 
imbecile  successors  of  the  great  Charlemjinge.  In  S7() 
Charles  Li  Chauve  (the  Bald)  was  King  of  Neustria. 
His  throne  was  beset  by  insurgent  nobles  and  i^rinces. 
Rollo  soon  l)ecame  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in 
November.  870,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and 
soon  conquered  Rouen,  which  he  made  his  headquarters, 
but  Charles  bought  him  off  in  877.  In  881  he  again 
entered  France  and  was  defeated  at  Sancourt ;  but  strange 
to  say,  the  French  became  demoralized  at  the  close  of  the 
da>',  and  enabled  Rollo  to  collect  his  scattered  forces 
and  retiie  in  good  order.  He  recaptured  Rouen,  July 
2.-),  882,  but  retired  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  Norway. 
In  the  fall  of  88;-)  he  again  entei-ed  France,  and  sailing 
u})  the  Seine  laid  seige  to  Paris.  The  siege  lasted  from 
November  2."),  885,  to  October,  880,  when  Charles  bought 
Rollo  off  foi-  £700  in  silver.  For  the  next  three  years 
Rollo  assisted  his  father,  P^arl  Rogenwald,  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Orkneys,  but  in  88'J  he  once  more  visited 
France  and  overran  Brittany,  and  once  again  was  he  bought 
off  and  retired.  For  the  next  fourteen  years  we  lose 
sight  of  Rollo.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
adventurous  Northmen  who  visited  the  coasts  of  New- 
foiiiidlaiKl  and  New  Phigland,  with  Eric  the  Red,  in 
Oo]  2.  hi  t)o;i  he  again  made  his  ai)pearance  in  France 
and  burut  Toui's,  but  soon  retired.  In  Oil  he  laid  siege 
to  Palis  th«^  second  time.  Charh^s  le  Simjde  (the  Sim- 
]ile)  was  now  king.  His  advisers  saw  the  folly  of  treat- 
ing with  the  fierce  Northmen  in  the  old  way,  and  by 
their  advice.  Charles  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to 
offei-  liini  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisele  in  marriage, 
and  all  llie  country  between  the  sea  (English  channel), 
the  ri\ (MS  i^pte  and  Aure,  and  the  frontiers  of  Marie  and 
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Brittany.  The  meeting  between  Charles  and  Rollo  took 
place  at  the  town  of  St.  Clair,  on  the  Ei)te.  Rollo  com- 
plained that  the  conntry  ottered  liim  was  sterile.  Charles 
offered  him  Biittany  in  addition,  a  very  generous  offer, 
considering  the  fact  that  Brittany  did  not  belong  to  him. 
That  Avas  a  very  small  matter  to  Rollo,  however,  who 
could  win  by  the  sword  what  he  could  not  accpiire  l>y 
Xnirchase. 

When  the  Archbisho})  requested  Rollo  to  kiss  Charles 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  hitter"  s  sovereignty,  the 
former  exclaimed,  Nese-bi-Gott  I  ( No,  by  God  )  at  which 
the  French  laughed  and  nicknamed  the  Normans  bigoths 
Rollo  ordered  one  of  his  followers  to  perform  this  otKce 
for  him,  but  the  churl  did  it  so  roughly,  that  the  old 
King  was  thrown  on  his  back  atiudst  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  his  lacing  subjects. 

Rollo  was  baptised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  tlie 
feast  of  Epiphany,  in  January,  912.  and  received  the 
Christian  name  of  Robert,  and  at  Easter  was  married  to 
Gisele  with  great  ceremony.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
Christendom  this  barbarian  becauie  one  of  the  Avisest  and 
ablest  princes  in  Euroi)e.  He  died  in  917,  leaving,  with 
possibly  others  : 

First,  William,  Second  Didve  of  Normandy  ;  second. 
Geoffrey,  Count  of  Rouen  ;  third,  Walter.  Count  of  Caen. 

Walter,  Count  of  Caen,  received  a  grant  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Caen  from  his  father  Rollo,  and  from  him 
is  said  to  have  sprung  :  Gaultier  de  Caen  (Walter  of 
Caen),  one  of  the  Norman  companions  of  the  Conqueror. 
Gaultier  s  name  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  English 
rolls  of  the  Conquerors,  but  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  roll 
in  the  Church  of  Dives.  Normandy,  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  by  M.  Leoi)old  de  Lisle,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  at  Paris.  A  coi)y  of  this  book  will 
be  found  in  the  Astor  Library.  New  York.  Gaultier  is 
said  to  liave  received  a  grant  of  the  Saxon   Manor  of 
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KensoTi,  on  tlie  Aire,  in  tlu'  W«\st  Riding- of  Yorkshire, 
but  no  such  manor  iii)])e;ns  in  Doinesdny's  work,  nor  do 
we  know  anythinu-  further  of  Gaultier,  than  that  he  eanie 
ov(M'  with  W^illiam  in  1066,  and  tliat  a  descendant  of  his 
WMS  Cleric  in  (/hancery,  temp.  Edward  I.  Blal\e,  in  his 
Eio.^rapliical  Dictionary  of  the  Judges  of  England,  says  : 

"John  de  Caen  was  Chief  Clerk  in  Chancery  from  1292 
to  1302  ;  he  lield  the  great  seal  as  Chancellor,  and  in  1298 
acted  in  Exclieqner  as  locum  tenens  for  tlie  Chancellor. 
He  was  li<^('eiver  of  Petitions  to  the  Parliament  of  1805-7, 
and  tlial  of  i:>lo.  lie  died  in. London  in  1812,  leaving 
issue." 

The  best  authorities  say  that  the  name  Dickenson 
either  comes  fi'om  the  Manor  of  Kenson,  in  Yorkshire, 
or  from  the  name  of  De  Caen, — De  Caen\s  son — and  that 
Hugh  Dikenson,  or  Dicconsin,  who  was  living  in  or  near 
Leeds,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  was  a  descendant  of  .John  de 
(■a'-n.  (Miapter  Second,  however,  will  trace  the  family 
back  in  England  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  in  a  continuous 
line,  from  (Miarles  of  London,  including  all  the  branches 
that  have  conn^  to  America  since  1620.  There  are  many 
ways  of  si)eHing  the  name;  we  give  them  in  tlie  oi'der  of 
their  antiquity  : 

De  Caen  (or  by  some  De  Kenson),  Dikenson,  Dicconsin, 
Dickenson,  Dickinson,  Dickerson,  Dickonson,  Dickeson, 
Dickison,  and  Dickason.  This  clos(\s  ('lia])ter  Fii-st,  whicli 
is  ti'adition  oidy  so  far  as  relates  to  the  conne'cl ion  be- 
tween our  lace  and  tlie  Northmen.  The  facts  icgarding 
Rollo  aud  his  sires  being  i)retty  well  authenticated  by 
history. 


IN  MEMORIAM, 


Since  the  Keunion  at  Amherst,  death  has  entei-ed  the 
family,  and  a  numl)er  of  those  who  were  vvitli  ns  eitlier  in 
person  or  spirit  have  entered  ''tlie  pale  I'ealmsof  shade." 
The  aged  have  l)een  taken,  ripe  in  usefulness  and  honor, 
and  two  have  been  cut  off  in  the  veiy  flower  of  beauty 
and  promise.  The  committee  having  this  publication  in 
charge  believe  that  the  family  will  be  interested  in  such 
brief  biogi'aphical  sketches  of  the  recent  dead  as  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain. 


Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
William  Leverett  Dickinson,  the  first  child  of  Cotton 
Gaylordaiid  IjUcv  Stone  Dickinson,  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Vermont,  January  1),  ISJU.  The  family  soon  after  re- 
moved to  St.  Johnsbni'g,  N'erniont.  At  thirteen  he  met 
with  a  painful  accident,  which  deprived  liim  of  his  right 
hand,  and  partially  disabled  his  left.  He  entered  Lynden 
Academy,  and  graduated  at  nineteen  from  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Later  he  became  ])iinci]ml  of  an  academy 
for  boys,  in  Jersey  City,  which  he  conducted  for  several 
years  with  mai'ked  success.  August  28,  184'-},  he  married 
Celia  (toss,  daughter  of  Phili])  Ct()ss,  of  Lynden,  Ver- 
mont. In  18(51  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  ; 
in  1867  was  a])pointed  Sui)erintendentof  Schools  of  Jersey 
City  and  Hudson  County,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 
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As  :ni  educator,  Mr.  Dickinson  stood  in  the  front  rank. 
He  nia.unitied  his  office,  and  was  i'aitliful  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discliarge  of  his  duties.  His  high  moral  and 
Clii'istian  character  made  his  death  a  calamity.  He  was 
sensitively  conscientious,  and  very  decided  in  convic- 
tions, but  of  great  kindliness  and  depth  of  sympathy. 
Himself  alone  he  never  excused,  fulhlling  to  the  letter  all 
that  his  i)osition  demanded  of  him. 

He  was  identified  with  all  the  principal  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  city,  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  and 
City  Missions,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Soldiers,  during  the  Civil  War,  Bank  Director,  and  an 
active  member  and  officer  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Jersey  City. 

He  died  in  Jersey  City,  November  H,  1883. 


Andrew  Dickinson. 

Andrew  Dickinson  was  born  in  Milton,  Litchfield 
Counly,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1801.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 12,  1883,  at  his  home  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  ten  children  of  Oliver  and  Anna 
Dickinson,  and  the  youngest  brother  of  Anson  and  Dan- 
iel, the  celebrated  niiniatui'e  pjunters.  He  married  Elvira, 
daugliter  of  David  ('atlin,  of  Milton,  and  had  two  chil- 
divii.  Legli  Richmond  and  Helen  Catlin,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  18H8.  He  was  a  man  of  childlike  simplicity 
and  sterling  integrity. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  for  twenty  years  connected  witli  the 
Mercantile  Agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  New  York.  For 
seven  oi-  eight  years  he  had  been  unable  to  work,  but  in 
recogniti(m  of  his  useful  services  the  firm  presented  him 
with  an  annual  i)ension. 

Mr.  Di(^kinson  was  also  an  author  of  merit,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.     A  volume  of   descriptive  and  sacred 
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poetry  was  com  mended  and  enjoyed  by  many  lovers  of 
genuine  feeling  and  glowing  fancy.  Many  of  his  hymns 
Iiave  been  sung  in  Sunday  schools,  and  are  found  in  the 
Sunday  school  collections.  One  of  them,  "Jacob's 
Prayer,"  has  been  translated  and  sung  in  the  Chinese 
language. 

On  his  return,  in  18o(),  from  a  voyage  for  health,  to 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales  and  France,  he  pub- 
lished ''My  I^'irst  Visit  to  Europe,"  which  was  very  highly 
prized  for  its  simplicity  and  purity  of  style. 


Jt'likttr  Dickinson. 

Juliette  Dickinson,  wife  of  Linus  Dickinson,  of  Spring- 
tield,  Massachusetts,  died  February  loth,  18S4,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  Her  husband  survives,  and  was 
present  at  the  Amherst  meeting.  They  had  lived  together 
over  tiftv  years. 


Emma  Allijood  Dickinson. 

Emma  Allgood  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Francke  W. 
and  Kaiie  May  (Allgood)  Dickinson,  was  born  December 
4th,  1873.  She  was  a  child  of  bright  intellectual,  and  of 
marked  moral,  (pialities.  Truthfulness  and  conscientious- 
ness adorned  her  conduct.  She  was  a  good  scholar,  in 
advance  of  many  of  her  schoolmates.  Though  mature  for 
her  years,  she  was  full  of  the  joy  and  zest  of  childhood. 
She  had  a  faculty  of  saying  the  right  thing  in  the  riglit 
place,  and  her  apt  reply,  quoted  in  the  Historical  Address, 
is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  this  gift.  She  died  in 
Springfield,  :\rassachusetts,  February  19,  1884,  and  to 
no  child  are  more  ai)pr()priate  the  Master's  words :  "Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


0()4  in   .mkm()uia>1. 

May  Dickinson. 
May  E.  Dickinson,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Legh  K.  and 
Mary  E.  Dickinson,  was  born  at  Kint<s))ridoe,  Westches- 
ter ('oiinty,  New  York,  December  28th,  1860.  From  her 
e-irliest  years  slie  was  a  child  of  promise,  wise,  pnre- 
hcarted,  genial  and  deeply  loving.  All  who  knew  her 
admired  and  loved  her.  She  had  rare  gifts  of  mind,  and 
excelled  in  music,  painting,  poetry,  correspondence  and 
in  conN  ei'sation.  Her  wealth  of  lieart  was  not  less  am])le. 
Continued  at  eleven  years,  she  always  said  that  she  was 
"  the  Saviour  s  vei-y  own/'  Shegradnaied  at  St.  Mary's, 
Biiilington,  New  Jersey,  in  1878,  the  youngest  and  the 
pet  ol'  her  class,  and  one  <>f  the  three  first  in  honor.  She 
entered  into  Life  on  Saturday  evening,  June  7, 1884,  after 
passing  through  hve  months  of  suffering,  saying  to  each 
of  liei'  ])arents,  ''Be  cheerful,"  and  to  her  brother,  "Be 
a  ^j:iHH\  boy,"' — falling  asleep  aftei-  kissing  each  of  her 
family  and  uttering  the  words,  ''It  is  all  right."'  She 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  (Jhurch,  and  is  with  the 
angels  in  Paradise.  She  said  on  the  last  morning  of  her 
lite  lieic  :  "'Pile  augels  are  about  me."  She  was  buried 
iu  the  cemetery  of  (iiace  ('hurcli.  Great  Bend,  Pennsyl- 
vania. June  10,  amid  many  tears  of  the  people  and  the 
cliildien.  wlio  lint'd  hei-  grave  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 

lb  r  I ms  show  I'are  purity  of   thought  and  tenderness 

of  soiil.  wliicli  were  the  (jualities  of  her  character.  The 
nii'mbeis  ol'  Ihe  Dickinsdu  lamily  will  l)e  glad  to  ivad  the 
poem  lieiv  |)ie,sented,  "  Tor  a  memorial  of  her,"  and  the 
ti'ibiOe  I'lom  the  editor  of  the  Binghamt(m  Urimhlica ii. 
l>ul)lished  on  the  day  of  her  burial. 
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Dkatii  in  June. 

"She  tliought  our  good-night  kiss  was  given, 

And  like  a  lily  her  lite  did  close  ; 

Angels  uncurtained  that  repose, 
And  the  next  dawning  was  m  heaven." 

It  is  June  ngain,  but  not  June  everywhere.  Into  some 
hearts  Decenil)er  has  entered,  though  "December's  not 
pleasant  as  May^  June  sunshine  weaves  its  o-olden  woof 
al)out  the  wodd,  but  tlie  background  is  black  as  night. 
June's  bird  songs  are  in  the  air,  l>ut  the  gamut  is  broken 
and  music  is  out  of  tune  and  time.  June  tlowers  embalm 
the  earth  witli  sweetness,  l)ut  they  merely  offer  up  their 
lives  in  token  of  the  fragrant  life  that  has  left  the  Avorld. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  joyous  and  exubeiant  life  now 
bursting  from  sod,  bush,  nest  and  tree,  Deatli  rudely 
enters  to  remind  us  he  claims  all  seasons  for  his  own. 

On  Satunhiy  hist.  Miss  May,  (mly  daughter  of  Rev.  L. 
R.  and  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  of  (Treat  Bend,  passed  from 
life  unto  Life.  For  nu)ntlis  she  had  maintained  tlie  des- 
perate and  unequal  struggle,  but  One  by  one  the  vital 
forces  were  wasted,  and  at  last,  after  many  periods  of 
hope  and  ])artial  recovery,  Death  triumphed. 

The  deceased  was  a  young  lady  of  rare  endowments 
and  accomplishments,  and  of  sweet  and  beautiful  dispo- 
sition and  spirit.  Only  a  shoit  time  befoie  her  illness  she 
visited  friends  in  this  city,  and  imi)ressed  every  one  who 
met  her  with  her  buoyant  life,  her  amiable  character, 
most  eniiiiiiiiiu  inaiiiit'is  and  I'are  intt'lliuence.  Amona: 
her  otliei-  ac('omi)lishments  she  coutiibuted  to  several 
leading  ix-iiodicals,  and  some  of  her  contributions  pos- 
sessed unusual  merit  and  indications  of  brilliant  promise. 
In  the  wide  sym])atliy  felt  for  ln'i- bereaved  family  we  beg 
to  very  tendeil}^  and  earnestly  join. 


0(1(3  IN   MKMOUIAM. 

The  Golden  Gate  of  Ciiii.niiooi). 

IW  MAY  IHCKIXSOX. 

Among  Life's  melodies  to  which  we  listen, 

What  one  so  sweet, 
As  the  soft  ripple  of  the  childish  laughter, — 

The  pattering  feet  ? 

Oh,  happy  days  of  childhood,  with  their  sunshine 

Undimmed  by  care  I 
Oh,  little,  trusting  hearts,  with  fond  illusions 

So  real,  so  fair  ! 

l>ut  toward  the  gate  the  steps  are  ever  tending. 

Nearer  they  go  ; 
Wide  on  its  hinges  swings  the  fairy  fretwork, 

Noiseless  and  slow. 

And  out  on  Life's  broad  highway  troop  the  children. 

Strong  in  their  youth. 
Bravely  they  start  on  their  long  journey,  seeking 

Love,  honor,  truth. 

Onward  they  go,  yet  oft  they  turn,  and,  wistful, 

Lingeringly  wait 
To  catch  bright  glimpses  through  the  gold-barred  portals 

Of  that  closed  gate. 

The  gentle  hand  that  shut  it  fast  forever, 

They  cannot  see  ; 
Hut  a  low  voice  through  their  young  souls,  deep  thrilling, 

Speaks  lovingly  : 

"  Peace  !      Keep  thy  child-heart  strong,  and  true  and  tender, 

Whate'er  thy  fate  ; 
So  shall  the  years  bring  glimjises  of  thy  childhood 

Through  the  closed  gate. 

"Glimpses  that  are  foretokenings  and  revealings 

Of  the  bright  door 
Of  a  new  youth,  perpetual  and  imnnjrtal, 

Closing  no  more. " 


